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IN YOUR DEED BOX — 


—have you life assurance policies which, should 
everything else fail, will provide adequately for 











your dependants ? 









If not, may we send you particulars of “’The 
Dependants’ Income” Policy which, at moderate 
cost (payable annually, or half-yearly or quarterly 
to suit your convenience) embodies two major 







features :— 





(1) a substantial sum payable immediately on 


your death; 










(2) a tax-free income covering the period during 
which your children are unable to provide 
for themselves and your widow may find it 
difficult to make adequate provision for them. 
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Why not check over your life assurance 
now—bearing in mind that—at 5% interest 
— £1,000 produces 13s. 5d. weekly; £2,500—33/6; 
£5,000—67/-; and £10,000—134/2 weekly. 
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The management at 
any of the offices will 
be glad to explain the 
Bank’s facilities in detail 
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The Banking and 


jp I were to take as a basis for consideration of the general 

ing and financial outlook the line pursued by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the recent dinner at the 
Mansion House to the Bankers and Merchants of the City 
of London, it would be easy to paint a bright picture with 
thoroughly hopeful prospects. We know, however, that 
gnditions have to be very unfavourable to prevent a Chan- 
gllor from adopting an optimistic tone on those occasions 
when he is addressing the business community. In 
gying this, however, it must not be supposed that I am 
suggesting that Sir John Simon gave a distorted picture when 
addressing the bankers on the seventh of this month. 
Although, perhaps, I may be more especially in sympathy with 
the Governor of the Bank when, in the course of his few 
remarks at the Bankers’ Dinner he professed inability to see 
through the mist of the future ‘“‘ with any certainty what- 
eet,” Mr. Norman was able to give complete support to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in all that he said with 
gard to favourable conditions of home trade and even 
with regard to some improvement in international trade. 


Nor is the present situation one where bankers have reason 
to express dissatisfaction with regard to the immediate trend 
of profit-earning power, for, with the value of money slightly 
on the upgrade, with bankers’ advances increasing, and with 
abetter tendency of prices in gilt-edged securities, I should 
sy that there is every prospect that, barring accidents in 
the short intervening period, bankers’ profits for the current 
year should equal, if not exceed, those of the preceding 
year, while the recent issue of new capital by the Midland 
Bank is suggestive of a belief on the part of bankers that 
fresh capital can be profitably employed. Some allowance, 
however, has to be made, for Government securities have 
fallen in price during the year. 


DISTURBING INFLUENCES. 


And yet, notwithstanding the many favourable factors in 
the situation, such as increased home production, the 
decrease in unemployment and the moderate improvement 
in international trade, the fact remains that there are factors 
which make the outlook obscure. A year ago, when writing 
the first article in the October Financial Supplement of The 
Spectator, it was possible to speak of all the favourable 
factors just enumerated, and in addition to record a con- 
tinued upward movement in securities. British Funds had 
certainly reacted moderately, but in most other departments 
of the Stock Exchange prices were still tending upwards, 
and that circumstance was not without its influence both 
® spending power and upon what may be termed the 
psychology of financial and business enterprise. 


During the past six months, however, there has come a 
complete change over the markets for public securities, which 
have received damaging blows from many directions. First 
and foremost, there has been the intensification of inter- 
national political unrest, with acute situations in Spain and 
the Mediterranean and the outbreak of war in the Far East. 
This latter development has been so important a factor 
taat I believe that readers of the Financial Supplement will 
hote with interest the articles which appear later dealing 
wth the economic situation both in China and Japan. 


UNITED STATES DEVELOPMENTS. 


In addition, however, to adverse political influences, 
markets here have been vitally affected by the unexpected 


Financial Outlook 


developments in the United States. I have referred many 
times in my weekly articles to the fact that the forces 
employed by Washington to bring about a rapid revival 
of*business in the United States were scarcely of a character 
to command confidence in its continuance, and a growing 
recogaition of that fact, combined with uncertainty as to 
the nature of future Washington policies, has been responsible 
for a set-back in business activities in the States, which 
has been accompanied by an almost catastrophic fall in 
American securities. It is probable enough that this fall 
has been quite out of proportion to any set-back in legitimate 
trade in America and has been due to the excessive speculation 
in American railroad and industrial shares, prompted during 
the early part of the year by extravagant anticipations of 
industrial activity in the autumn. Moreover, this speculative 
buying of American securities, so far from being confined to 
Wall Street, was indulged in freely by London and by some 
of the other Continental centres. Consequently, in addition 
to the other adverse influences responsible for the great break 
in Stock Exchange securities during the past six months, 
a prominent place has to be given to the effect of the great 
slump in Wall Street, while at the moment of writing the 
situation has not been improved by the revised budget 
estimate indicating- the prospect of a deficit larger than the 
President had expected. 


FAVOURABLE CONSIDERATIONS. 


It is evident, therefore, that the financial and banking 
outlook contains much that is obscure, but, always barring 
some serious development in international affairs, I am inclined 
to think that the outlook is rather more hopeful than 
is apparent on the surface. No doubt the fall in securities 
and even the fall in prices of commodities, together with 
a recognition of the many factors which have to be taken 
into consideration, have seriously disturbed the psychology 
of markets, and that is a point by no means to be disregarded. 
On the other hand, there are favourable points which must 
not be ignored. The Stock Markets themselves are probably 
in a healthier condition than a year ago, for it is now evident 
that, even if there was not what is known as a weak “bull” 
account on the Stock Exchange, securities had been largely 
bought by those hoping for quick profits rather than by genuine 
investors. Today, however, prices of industrial and other 
shares have been brought down to a level attractive to the 
genuine investor, and while the fall in prices of commodities 
may have hit speculative buyers, there are many industries 
which should benefit materially by its effect in reducing costs 
of production, or, at all events, in preventing the great rise 
which at one time seemed to be inevitable. 


Moreover, this is a change which in the long run seems 
to be more desirable from the banker’s point of view than 
the continuance of boom conditions. The risk of unsound 
banking advances is thereby greatly diminished, while the 
continued activity in home trade and the moderate improve- 
ment in international trade give promise of a further expan- 
sion in banking loans for sound and safe business. It is, 
however, the political factor which is the main key to the 
situation, for, so long as the political strain in Europe con- 
tinues and there is no cessation of the war in the Far East, it 
is useless to expect progress in international trade activity 
to go very far. 

ArTHUR W. Kippy. 
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The Financial and Economic 
Position of China 


OF recent years China has been passing through social, 
economic, and political readjustment without parallel in 
history. For centuries she had clung characteristically to 
isolation and tradition, but the rapidity with which the 
nation in recent years has been readjusting its life and so enter- 
ing the comity of nations surely merits the admiration of all. 
The progress of the country is all the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that it has been made despite the civil 
disorder, brigandage and piracy which has prevailed in 
many provinces. It is said that no one knows what the 
population of China is within many millions, but, according 
to a fairly recent estimate by the Chinese Maritime Customs, 
it is around 480 millions, or, about 1,280 persons to every 
square mile. More than 80 per cent. of this population 
is engaged in agriculture for a livelihood, and these people, 
most of them industrious, law-abiding, and, within a certain 
narrow range, capable, have learned to carry on their avoca- 
tions in what to a less hardy people would seem to be quite 
impossible circumstances. The millions have to live some- 
how, so somehow they till their soil, maintain a rough and 
effective village government which goes on whatever dis- 
sensions may be raging among the more highly placed, and 
somehow they get their produce about the country and to 
and from the Treaty Ports. The Treaty Ports are the 
places of entry and egress for the foreign trade; they are 
kept going by the Maritime Customs, with its foreign 
commissioners of customs, who collect the revenue and 
support and advise the local officials, and being in China’s 
service, and yet foreign (with the prestige attaching thereto) 
are able to serve as a point d’appui upon which trade can 
maintain itself. 


A PoLicy OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
With so large a proportion of the population engaged in 
husbandry, it will be realised that those who have the 
destinies of China in their hands are relatively few, and in 
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their case it may perhaps be claimed that at long last educa 
has begun to tell. Education in China, in fact — 
due to the efforts of the West, has made wonderful : 
during the last century and continues to do gs me 
fervently hopes that the present disastrous war will not ed 
the clock back. There have emerged from the edu Dut 
Chinese many brilliant and wise statesmen, and — 
peaceful conditions, so great are the qualities of the , Biren 
that China will undoubtedly rise to a great place 
nations. That much has been done is unquestionable 
few years ago, China’s poet-politician, Mr. Wang Ching. A 
wrote that the establishment of national unity in Chin 
depended upon the maintenance of internal and exter] 
peace, and, in spite of many setbacks, it must be admitted 
that for several years the country has been making marke 
progress towards the establishment of domestic tranquillity 

In furtherance of its settled policy of unification and 
reconstruction, the National Government, in face of map 
difficulties and much opposition, has been endeayoy; 
with some success, to lay a sound foundation for economic 
reconstruction, added to which, up to the time of the Present 
hostilities, considerable progress had been made in th 
establishment of a sound financial policy. The Teorgan- 
isation of the internal finances has been undertaken, and jp 
1936 an internal debt consolidation scheme was presente 
to and accepied by bondholders, the interest rate on domestic 
bonds being reduced to 6 per cent. and the amortisation 
schedules considerably extended. In the same year , 
Recovery Loan of $340,000,000 was placed with the Gover. 
ment Banks, and no further recourse was made to th 
domestic bond market. There were, however, a number 
of provincial and railway bond issues, some of which were 
secured on the revenues of the Central Government. During 
1936-37, considerable progress, too, was made in the settle. 
ment of the arrears of foreign debt. The railway loans 
that have been thus adjusted are the Tientsin-Pukow, the 
Honan, the Lung Hai and the Canton Kowloon Railway 
Loans. Settlements with the bondholders have been made 
by a scaling down of interest rates over a period of years, 
cancellation of part of the interest payments in arrear, and 
a slower rate of amortisation. Then, as stated in a recent 
Consular Report on China, certain outstanding debts to 
foreign interests for railway materials and other supplies 
have been similarly settled. Practically all the Chines 
public issues previously in default on the London market 
have been, in fact, satisfactorily readjusted, and, in con- 
sequence, the resultant charges on the Ministries of Finance 
and Railways have been reduced to quite small figures. 
This, it was hoped, would give time for the Chinese Govem- 
ment to complete its plans for the rehabilitation of the finances 
of the country. The present imbroglio will necessarily 
dislocate those plans; the duration of hostilities, falling 
revenues, and the extent of the damage done to the railways 
and other property are all factors that will enter into the 
question. 

CHINA’S FOREIGN LOANS. 

The foreign loans secured on the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, and those secured on the Salt Gabelle, fall rather 
into another category. The revenue collections from thes 
sources hitherto have provided for the full service and interest 
on the loans, and have still left a comfortable surplus fo 
other purposes, though aaturally in the present circumstances 
the returns will be seriously diminished. 


THE BUDGET POSITION. 


Here it is‘convenient to discuss China’s budget statements, 
commencing with the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1935. 
It may be noted that Sir Louis Beale has stated in his recent 
report on Economic and Commercial Conditions in China that 
the published data are inadequate to convey accurate and 
detailed information regarding the finance of the Centra, 
Provincial and other Governments, though the importanc 
of careful accounting and budgeting is being increasingly 
appreciated. The deficit for the year in question was, 2 
round figures, $196,000,000, and, according to an official 
statement, the deficit for 1935-36 was larger. Nevertheless 
the budget for 1936-37 only provided for $125,000,00 
as proceeds from loans, as compared with borrowings fot 
the year ended June 30th, 1935, of $328,000,000. Fat 
the year 1937-38 the National Government on June 2sth 
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ted a balanced budget at $1,000,649,000, and 
gst es was made for bond borrowing. In 1936-37 
go provist expenditure was given as $990,658,000, revenue 
00, and income from bonded and other borrow- 
aye 676,000. For 1937-38, the highest estimated 
‘ure was for military expenses, $392,000,000, while 
eats obligations were given as $324,000,000, and 
$283,000 









ooo was allocated for other State purposes, in- 
provision for economic reconstruction. On the 
“ome side of the account, estimates were made for Customs 

























rie a: Revenue t0 produce Seen cones Salt Gabelle S12b0mhrS0. 
N Chin, fond the Consolidate axes were estimated to produce 
extern §175}000,000. Needless to say, these satisfaciury budget 
admittey fp esinates are not now likely to be realised. 
Marked FOREIGN TRADE. 
quillty, #H jimits of space preclude a detailed examination of China’s 
10n and WM ycign trade, but in 1936 the leading position in her import 
of Many Wi ade was occupied by the U.S.A., with Japan, Germany 
Vouring, HM ood the United Kingdom next in order. In the export 
Conomic ME rade the U.S.A. again headed the list, with Hong-kong, 
Present HH n and the United Kingdom next. The British Empire, 
in the Mionever, took the first place in the total import and export 
corgan. ME rade, with the U.S.A. and its dependencies second, Japan 
and in #M jhird, Cermany fourth, and France and dependencies fifth. 
€sented MB ver 80 per cent. of the total foreign trade of China is 
Omestic HM conducted with these five nations. The Chinese Maritime 
tisation fH (ystems Returns for 1936 showed that China’s total net 
year a WM inports were valued at $941,544,738 and her net exports 
rOvern- MM st $705,741,403, the adverse balance of trade, exclusive 
to the MB of treasure, being $235,803,335. In 1936 the net export 
umber {Mf silver and gold amounted to $249,623,281 and Customs 
h were Mold Units to 17,933,276, equivalent approximately to 
During I 190,000,000. The following figures indicate China’s foreign 
settle. I rade for the past three years : 
~ loans fi yer, Net Imports. Net Exports. Excess of Imports. 
W, the (Figures in millions of dollars.) 
al +s 1,030 35 495 
ae a ‘9 376 343 
made Bs. 942 706 236 
years; The apparent improvement in recent years is interesting, 
t and Hit it should be noted that owing to extensive smuggling, 
a specially in North China, these figures do not give a com- 
ts a petely accurate account of the foreign trade position. 
Ppl Political conditions have hitherto prevented the maintenance 
hines of effective Customs control, and as a result the loss of 
hatket HH evenue to the Government was estimated to amount to 
an $50,000,000 in 1936. 
ures, THE COMPRADOR SYSTEM. 
vern- — China’s foreign trade is on a somewhat curious footing ; 
ances fM for the most part it is confined to the Treaty Ports at which 
sarily [ae congregated most of the foreign merchants, who carry 
alling Mon their trade with other places, that is to say, with the 
ways MM outports and the interior of China, mainly through the 
> the MP intermediary of the Chinese Compradors. Barriers of 
lnguage and social customs make the employment of the 
Comprador a necessity, for he must possess capital, a know- 
ms kdge of business and an extensive acquaintanceship among 
sther the Chinese nationals. His function is to guarantee the 
hee fimn’s Chinese customers, advise as to market conditions, 
crest, g S8St in obtaining business and, generally speaking, act 
“for 5.4, g0-between and native manager for the firm in its 
a lations with the Chinese business public. For his services 


he receives a commission on all business done through 
his intermediation. 

The principal direction for trade is via the grzat Chinese 
ants, rept Shanghai, which in importance as an Eastern com- 
935,  Mtcial centre vies with Hong-kong, as it is the channel 
cent § rough which a large quantity of goods and produce flows 
that 0 the interior of China. Hong-kong itself is the deep- 
and j 2 port for Southern China, and as a British Crown Colony 
tral, fg 40eS not experience the same difficulties as Shanghai and 
nce ther ports. Trade with Shanghai is, however, carried 
gly § “under Treaty arrangements (most favoured nation clause, 
“in § &) with the foreign Powers, which, coupled with the 
cial “Sistance rendered by the European banks, make the way 
es, Bf the foreign trader comparatively easy. 

i” THE Customs REVENUE. 

fot BH The revenues arising from China’s foreign trade, collected 

fot Hi by the Chinese Maritime Customs, are comprised under 








headings of Import Duty, Export Duty, Inter-port Duty, 
Tonnage Dues, Revenue Sur-tax and Famine or Flood 
Relief Sur-tax, and the total for the past three years was 
as follows : 


1934 $334,645,000 
1935 315,519,000 
1936 324,633,000 


The largest share in the production of this revenue was 
provided by Shanghai, the figures for the three years being 
1934 $175,363,000, 1935 $149,127,000, 1936 $148,869,000. 
But for the disastrous calamity that has fallen upon China, 
there is no doubt that 1937 would have shown a great 
increase in her foreign trade and the Customs Revenue. 


CURRENCY REFORM. 

On November 4th, 1935, China demonetised silver and 
instituted a foreign exchange standard. The Government 
decreed that the bank notes issued by the three Government 
Banks should be full legal tender; that debts expressed in 
silver should be discharged by payment of these legal tender 
notes ; that silver must be exchanged for the notes within a 
given period of time, and that the Government Banks were to 
stabilise the value of the Chinese dollar by dealing in foreign 
exchange. Thus the National Government accepted and 
made itself responsible for a system of monetary and financial 
control without precedent in China. Difficulties naturally 
were encountered on the introduction of the new system, but 
it quickly got into working order, and has since functioned 
even more satisfactorily than its advocates had anticipated. 

Such, in the main, were the principal features in China’s 
position before the outbreak of the war. Had it been 
given to her to enjoy peaceful conditions, there is no doubt 
that 1937 would have shown a remarkable improvement 
both in her economic and financial status. Internal reforms 
had been steadily pursued, considerable progress had been 
made in many directions, and the augury was for a long 
period of advancement and prosperity. But, alas, that day 
is not yet, and the test that we can wish for China is that 
her travail may come to a rapid end. 

WILLIAM F. SPALDING. 
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To all who have not yet made a will or 
desire to revise existing plans for the 
care of their estates the facilities 
of the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company, an affiliation of the 
Midland Bank, should strongly appeal. 


The Company acts in the 
following or similar capacities: 
Executor or trustee under a will 
solely or jointly with a private person; 
Trustee for debentures or debenture stock; 
Trustee under a marriage or other settlement; 


Trustee for a club, society, hospital! or re.igious, 
| charitableor other institution; Manager ofanestate. 





| Use of its services ensures 
the following advantages : 
CONTINUITY Appointment of new 
trustees is avoided. 
SECURITY The Company is responsible 
for the acts of its officials. 
EFFICIENCY All officers have been 
specially trained for their duties. 
EASY ACCESS Co-trustees and tenefi- 
ciaries may inspect their records. 
LOW FEES The fees, fixed upon appoint- 
ment, are exceptionally low. 
SECRECY The staff are piedged to secrecy. 


A 28-page book, fully describing the services 

and quoting fees, and of brochures entitled ! 
“ THE WISDOM OF MAKING A WILL” 

and “*GIFTS TO CHARITIES” 

may be obtained free on application to any 
branch of the Bank, the Head Office in 
Poultry, London, E.C. 2, the West End Branch at 
16 Regent Street, London, S.W. |, or the Com- 
pany’s own branches in various provincial centres. 
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Some Features of Japan’s 
Economic Position 


+ sancial and Economic situation of Japan is somewhat 
Seay Westerners who are not acquainted with 
ae East it is perhaps useful for me to indicate a number 
of factors which may easily have escaped the notice of 
aiservers in the Western world. 

Ia enjoys a very great advantage by reason of the fact 

t, although she has built up colossal industries within 
comparatively short space of time, this expansion has not 
& accomplished at the sacrifice of her agricultural pursuits. 
In this way Japan is spared food problems and is practically 
if-sufficing. Off her shores there are abundant fish 
applies, the average annual catch being about 5,200,000 
ions; in other words, some 40 per cent. of the total annual 
fsh catch of the world is within her easy reach. Stock 

‘ng has of recent years been successfully developed 
ia the Northern Island and this region is producing supplies 

f meat, butter and cheese in increasing quantities. No 
tioning of food is therefore necessary, and in fact the 

uction of butter is not only sufficient for domestic 
needs, but a certain quantity, small it is true, is being exported 
fr consumption in this country. 

Clothing too is not likely to present a problem. The 
personal stock of clothing is far greater among the 
Japanese people than among Westerners, largely because 
the fashion in ladies’ clothing does not change in style 
but rather in colour and material. As a result, in all classes 
a certain proportion of savings is invested in articles of 
parel, and if it were determined to do so, new clothing 
quld easily be dispensed with for four or five years. 

Again, though Japan cannot count herself the possessor 
of rich coal deposits, nevertheless she is fortunate in having 
ample water power, and the capacity of her water-driven 
eectric generators is still greatly in excess of her extensive 
industrial requirements. 





TRADE BALANCE. 


These advantages, then, Japan has in her favour, but 
against them must be set an unfavourable trade balance for 
§ 1937 which may easily exceed 800 million Yen. Yet this 
Heavy excess of imports, which is generally believed abroad 
i be attributable to the present conflict, is not in itself a 
wique phenomenon, nor has it much to do with war. It 
may be chiefly ascribed, first, to the import of raw materials, 
such as cotton, wool and oil which has been exceptionally 
iB lage since December, 1936, chiefly because of speculative 
purchases in anticipation of a rise in general commodity 

prices and a stricter exchange control; and, secondly, 

because Japan, in the process of her intensive industrialisation 
jus obliged to import new machinery and materials every 
10 t0 12 years. At the present time she is entering upon 
jBmother stage of expansion in her heavy industries, and 
expansion on a very big scale. Consequently, I should not 
te surprised to see a marked decrease in her imports for 
1938. If the conflict continues, an increase in imports 
in respect of munitions will be expected abroad ; but in so 
fr as war material is concerned, Japan is self-supporting. 
ln short, from battleships and aeroplanes right down to the 
Bpowder and shot, she can manufacture for herself. 


BUDGET. 


The budget appropriation for the Sino-Japanese conflict 
which has already passed the Diet amounts to the unprece- 
| dented figure for Japan of Yen 2,500 million. But it must 
© remembered that in Japan the procedure is quite different 
tom that followed in the Nazi and Fascist countries, and 
that not even one yen can be taken from the people without 
the consent of Parliament. There is no secrecy whatsoever 
in the process. The budget is published and is open to 
titicism both at home and abroad. About Yen 3,000 million 
will be raised by way of public loans. It is estimated that 
the resources of the country’s banks, insurance and trust 
companies total about Yen 20,000 million, and the public 
sues of the loans to be raised by the Government will be 


ap *bsorbed to a considerable extent by the institutions con- 


trolled by the big financial groups and the big Banks. A 
margin over and above the balance remaining for public 
subscription is constituted by the resources of the mass of 
the péople, and increased prosperity in the armament industry 
due to larger Government expenditure will result in bigger 
Post Office and Savings Bank deposits, which deposits ulti- 
mately become available for the purchase of national loans. 


EXCHANGE. 


There is no room for doubt that the yen exchange will 
be maintained at the present rate of 1s. 2d. Japan’s industry 
has been adjusted to this rate, and any change in it would 
lead to dislocation of trade. The gold production of Japan 
is now 160 million yen annually, and this will be increased 
up to 200 million yen, which will be credited to the special 
gold fund, a kind of Exchange Equalisation Fund. It will 
be utilised for the purpose of maintaining the yen exchange 
when necessary. 

LOANS. 


The outstanding balance of Japanese Loans floated abroad, 
including both Government and Municipal loans, is now 
about £138 million (£92 million from England, £43 million 
from America and £3 million from France). Japan has 
never defaulted or repudiated any loans, whether issued 
internally or floated abroad, during her history of 2,000 
years. It happens, therefore, that, as a result of the confidence 
assured and the high yield obtainable, quite 60 per cent. 
of the foreign loans have been acquired by Japanese nationals. 
It is therefore evident that the nett payment of interest to 
actual foreign bond holders, is, in practice, less than half the 
amount which appears to be required on paper. 


I should wish to make it clear that the foregoing is a brief 
outline only of a very large subject, and I have tried to deal 
with the matter as plainly and simply as space would allow. 
The only question which I have left untouched is one that 
must remain so, until time has shown us how far Japan’s 
war-time requirements can be met from her stores, her 
efficiency and her resources. (ViscouNT) H. KANO. 
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ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. 


LIMITED, 
24 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 


Capital Authorised” - - - £1,800,000 
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English, Scottish & Austral 
Bank, Limited, 


Head Office: 5 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 383 Branches and Agencies throughout Ausiralia. 





Subscribed Capital — - : - £5,000,000 | 
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LSpPLEMENT, 


g and Monetary Policy 
in the Baltic 


naps one of the most important effects of the world 
# as that it compelled each country to choose between 
- fundamentally different economic policies. On the 
: hand there was the policy followed in Great Britain, 
h was, very roughly, to stimulate the economic system 
rm epreciating the currency, but to curtail as far as possible 
» further intervention of the State in commerce and 
rd sry. On the other, there was the principle evolved 
. ‘Germany, namely, at all costs to preserve ihe nominal 
Mentegrity of the currency while attempting to produce recovery 
My establishing a system of economic self-sufficiency. This 
ME pvitably led to the constant interference of the State in 
very walk of economic life. = a . 

For the Baltic States—Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 

















Mend Poland—the choice was peculiarly difficult. Their 
MMijrer neighbours, Germany and Russia, both adopted the 
otalitarian system. On the other hand, the Scandinavian 
countries, whose decisions inevitably influence those of the 
Bultic States, had unanimously chosen the policy of the 
serling bloc. But not only was there a conflict between 
the examples of their nearest neighbours ; there was also a 
conflict of interests, since the closest commercial and financial 
ties bound the Baltic States both to Germany and Great 
Britain. For example, of the total trade of these five countries 
(imports and exports) in 1936, viz., about £175,000,000, 
rather more than {50,000,000 was with Great Britain, and 
st under £30,000,000 with Germany. Now there is in 
general a rough resemblance between the economic structures 
of each of these countries. They all depend primarily upon 
their exports of agricultural goods, such as flax, sugar or bacon, 
and dairy produce, such as butter, or timber in one form or 
mother. Except for Poland, manufacturing industry is a 
recent development, and, except also for Poland, there are 
few mineral deposits of international importance, though 
Finland’s iron ore and the shale of Estonia may prove to be 
30 at some future date. Further, all five are countries of 
small peasant farmers, and all suffer, or suffered in 1931, 
from a great lack of capital. Lastly, all had experienced 
some form of currency depreciation shortly after the War, 
which discouraged them from further monetary experiments. 
It may therefore seem strange, in view of these circum- 
stances, that the policy they chose was in each case different. 
For this reason it may be of interest to examine briefly 
developments in the Baltic States during the last few years, 
as they shed a significant light on economic policy in general 
and on banking and monetary technique in particular. 






FINLAND’S PROGRESS. 

The first of these countries to decide on its monetary 
policy during the crisis of 1931 was Finland, which abandoned 
the gold standard a few days after Great Britain. The 
currency was allowed to go to a slight discount over sterling, 
and the effect on the whole Finnish economy was rapid and 
substantial. By the early part of 1932 it was possible to 
abolish the exchange restrictions introduced as a precau- 
tionary measure after the gold standard was abandoned, and 
within a few months a recovery set in which soon gave 
place to. a period of prosperity almost without precedent. 
Exports, which had fallen in value to the low level of 
4,456,000,000 Finnish marks in 1931, have gradually risen to 
7,223,000,000 in 1936, and imports from 3,456,000,000 
Fmk. to 6,368,000.000. During the first eight months 
of this year the rise has been even greater; the value of 
exports has been 5,612,000,000 Fmk., and that of imports 
§842,000,000 Fmk., and the volume of exports last year 
was larger than in any year since the War. This recovery 
has been accompanied by a remarkable increase in the gold 
and foreign exchange holdings of the National Bank, which 
amounted to 2,652,000,000 Fmk. at the middle of September 
last, as against only 891,000,000 at the end of 1931. This 
in turn has enabled the country entirely to wipe off its short- 
term international indebtedness, and even in some cases to 

ance its own foreign trade with its surplus balances of 
exchange. Meanwhile, unemployment has been practically 
climinated, budgets have been balanced, and the State’s 
floating debt has been greatly reduced. Prosperity has 


now Teached a stage where, as in Sweden, the authorities 
have begun to consider steps to avoid an inflation of credit. 
ESTONIA. 

From 1931 to 1933 Estonia made an unhappy and unsuc- 
cessful attempt to hold the currency at its theoretical value 
by means of exchange restrictions, with the usual deflationary 
results. This experiment was abandoned in June, 1933, 
when Estonia left the gold standard and became a member 
of the sterling bloc. Estonia has little cause to regret this 
change of policy. There was almost immediately a remarkable 
improvement in foreign trade, exports increasing from 
43,000,000 krone in 1932 to 83,000,000 in 1936, and imports 
from 37,000,000 to 87,000,000. The heavy export surpluses 
of the years 1933-1935 had a beneficial effect on the gold 
and exchange holdings of the Eesti Pank, the bank of issue, 
which have risen from 20,000,000 krone at the end of 1932 
to about 51,000,000 at present. As in Finland, unemploy- 
ment is now almost non-existent, deposits with the commercial 
banks have risen by nearly 90 per cent. since the years of 
acute crisis, and the budget has been balanced. It is note- 
worthy, also, that the Estonian 7 per cent. Loan of 1927 
is the only League Loan on which service is still being paid 
in accordance with the terms of the original contract. Yet, 
though the prosperity of the last few years was largely due 
to the decision to join the sterling doc, totalitarian experi- 
ments have not been altogether eschewed, as the inevitable 
result of the totalitarian coup d’état of 1934. These experi- 
ments have created many problems. For example, the 
decision to industrialise the country, though it has absorbed 
most of the unemployed, is expensive, and has led to the 
appearance, for the first time since the crisis, of an import 
surplus last year, which will probably be exceeded in 1937. 
There are, however, indications that the authorities are aware 
of the potential dangers of such a situation. 

Latvia’s Poticy. 

At the onset of the crisis Latvia set her face against the 
sterling bloc. Exchange restrictions were introduced in 
1931, and were progressively tightened in the effort to 





Sometimes you must 
have your eake and eai it 


and here’s the man to help you do it! 


Phere are things about life insurance you should know, even 
if you don’t act on them—and the non-committal way of 
getiing to know them is by a talk with the Canada Life Man. * 
FOR INSTANCE, most people know that with life insurance 
you can insure cither for a fixed sum to be paid at your death or at 
a specified date ; or for a series of sums to be paid over a period 
that is to say to provide as it were an income for a term of years. 
But actually there is a third method. You can “ have it both 
ways”! This is how. Suppbse a family man dies suddenly and 
his wife is faced with the task of completing the children’s edu- 
cation—perhaps only just begun. Obviously she requires an 
income—but, having educated her children, is she to be lett 
destitute ?. The Canada Life “ Assured Income benefit policy ” 
answers this problem by providing, in the event of death during 
the first 20 years, (1) an immediate cessation of payment, (2) an 
income for the balance of the period, plus (3) the lump sum at the 
end of the period. This is one of the things to ask the Canada 
Life Man about, especially since the cost is surprisingly low. 
* The Canada Life Man comes as a help to you and not just a 


Salesman for us. The help he can give you is that of a man 


“Educated in Insurance.” You pay nothing for his advice and 
you can't help learning something. 
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Business of every description transacted with Australia and 
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pamoccessful, both in the narrow sense that the regulations 
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opt od at a discount and, what was more important, 
A L ; Wider sense that recovery continued to elude Latvia 

lA ip the . than Estonia. Moreover, the existence of the 
an ns inevitably led to the gradual encroachment of 
7 upon practically every section of economic life, 
-juding foreign trade, industry, insurance, and banking. 
is tendency increased greatly with the advent of a totali- 
- gégime in 1934, So that the Government is now in a 








4 ition where it can, directly or indirectly, exercise control 
1 almost every branch of economic activity. However, 

- wing prosperity of Latvia’s best customer, Great 

A gencies Aa led to a slow recovery, and exports increased from 
oh the low level of 1933—81,000,000 lats—to 99,000,000 in 
St and <: imports also increased from 91,000,000 to 101,000,000. 


Credit oy, the devaluation of the gold bloc currencies in 
1 tember, 1936, gave the Latvian Government the oppor- 
every nity of changing its policy without losing face; the gold 
1sacted, gandard was abandoned, and Latvia joined the sterling 
jo, The numerous restrictions which still hamper the 
fee play of economic forces have been unable to prevent 
, mesure of recovery even in the short pericd which has 


IM since elaps2d. 
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CONDITIONS IN LITHUANIA. 

Unlike Estonia and Latvia, Lithuania has no manufacturing 
industries of any importance, being a country of small peasant 
frmers who themselves produce most of their own require- 
meats. Moreover, the standard of living is considerably 
wer than in the other two countries, and in Lithuania the 
frmer could consequently accept a lower price for his 

rts of bacon and butter than in Estenia or Latvia. 
Inthis he had the assistance of a highly developed co-operative 
marketing organisation. On economic grounds, therefcre, 
there was no urgency, such as there had been in Estonia and 
Latvia, which compelled Lithuania to devalue or depreciate 
ter currency. As the result, the index of wholesale prices 
{1929=100) was allowed to fall to 47.4 in 1935, and the value 
———ff of exports declined steadily from 334,000,000 lits in 1930 

0 147,000,000 in 1934; but the volume, after falling to 
331,000 tons in 1932 actually rose to 525,000 tons in 1934. 
Meanwhile, since the export ef capital could be controlled 
ty unofficial measures, there was no need for exchange 
restrictions. The dispute with Germany over the Memel 
question in 1935, however, was the cause of much uneasiness, 
and restrictions had eventually to be imposed in October of 
that year. Yet, in spite of this, there has been some recovery 
ince 1935, partly as the result of the settlement of the 
Memel dispute in August, 1936. The value of exports has 
risen from 152,000,000 lits to 190,000,000 in 1936, when 
the volume was almost at the level of the pre-crisis years. 
During the first eight months of 1937 this level was main- 
uined. Moreover, there has been a noteworthy increase 
in the gold and foreign exchange reserves of the Central 
Bank, which now amount to about 83,000,000 lits, as compared 
with 49,000,000 at the beginning of October, 1935. 


POLAND’S PROBLEMS. 

Poland, by far the most important of the Baltic countries, 
tad experienced two currency collapses shortly after the 
War. It was, therefore, not surprising that she chose to 
adhere to the gold bloc, at first without imposing exchange 
restrictions, rather than to attempt monetary experiments. 
This decision, however, involved deflation of a drastic nature, 
lading to a continuous fall of prices and a steady decrease 
of foreign trade. Moreover, although the Bank of Poland’s 
eichange reserves were sufficient to cover ordinary movements 
m the current balance of payments, they were inadequate to 
meet withdrawals of capital such as all the gold b/oc countries 
lave had to face, though with considerably greater gold 
stocks than those of Poland. Consequently, Poland was forced 
in the end to introduce exchange restrictions in April, 1936. 
The position was further relieved by the reduction during 
1936 of the service on loans contracted abroad except in 
countries, such as Great Britain, with which Poland had a 
favourable balance of trade. However, as the result of an 
undertaking given to the American holders of Polish loans 
Not to accord more favourable treatment to other foreign 
holders, Poland has now announced her intention of defaulting 
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on the British tranche of the 7 per cent. Stabilisation Loan 
also, notwithstanding the fact that her favourable balance of 
trade with Great Britain has been maintained. 

An opportunity for abandoning the attempt to maintain 
the theoretical value of the currency was provided by the 
devaluation of the gold bloc countries in September, 1936. 
This chance was rejected. But, except for her monetary 
policy, Poland has so far hesitated to embrace the totalitarian 
economic system. Perhaps as the result, she has experienced 
a noteworthy recovery during the past year. In the first 
seven months of 1937 foreign trade has beenconsiderably 
greater than in the past few years. A large increase in imports 
may partly be due to the credit of 2.6 milliard francs obtained 
from France after the rapprochement of last autumn, a portion 
of this being allocated to the purchase of materials for the 
Polish defences, but there has also been a steady increase in the 
Bank Polski’s gold and foreign exchange. 

Meanwhile, the budgetary position has improved somewhat 
since the worst years of the crisis, in spite of heavy expenditure 
on armaments, and indusirial production has increased ; 
the general index (1929-100) stood at 84.2 at the end 
of June as compared with 71.9 at the end of June, 1936. 
Among the most important objects now being undertaken may 
be mentioned the creation of an industrial district at 
Sandomierz, in Central Poland, with the purpose of relieving 
the concentration of industry on the German frontier. 
However, the rise of prices, which has greatly assisted the 
farmer, has somewhat hindered this programme of industrial 
development, and many of the existing cartels have had to be 
dissolved. Thus Poland’s attempt to get the best of both 
worlds by maintaining her currency at the old level through 
restrictions but refusing elsewhere to adopt the totalitarian 
technique has not been an unqualified success. It is true 
that Poland has obtained some immediate advantage from 
the exchange restrictions. They have, however, post- 
poned, not solved, her real difficulties, for Poland has still 
to face the fundamental question whether she will accept 
or reject the principle of the closed economy. 

BALTIC. 
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Instalment Policies 
Tax-Free Income Benefits 


«combination of difficult investmzat conditions and high 
eof income tax has resulted in the formulation of a typ2 
- designed to produce incom: rather than a capital 
m as the chief benefit. Undoubtedly the main incentive 
ihe effecting of an insurance policy today is the securing 

cient income .cither-for- dependants in the event of 

yah or for the policy-holder himielf in later years. For- 
an when it was possible to obtain nearly 5 per cent. 
seat on safely invested capital and income tax was at a low 

| it was feasible to work in terms of capital sums. The 
holder could reckon, not without reason, that each 
| p00 of insurance would produce an income of nearly £1 
| or week, Dut NOW each £1,000 invested will produce noi 
| wae over £35 per annum, and: if the recipient has to pay 
Ime tax at the standard rate, the income is reduced by 
«per cent. straightaway. Then again, where dependants 
we.concerned, there is the difficulty of arranging that the 
ooey shall be safely invested to produce a reasonably good 


vam INCOME FREE OF Tax. 

To meet these difficulties a form of policy was introduced 

, fw years ago under which the sum assured, or at any rate 

tof it, is payable by instalments over a sufficiently long 
sod to enable the payments to be regarded by the recipient 

x income. But as in reality the payments are only instal- 

meats of capital, they are not regarded by the Inland Revenue 

Authorities as representing annual income and sO are not 

igble to tax. Even if the Inland Revenue Authorities should 

ier their view of the matter at some future time, this would 
otentail any appreciable financial hardship, for the remaining 
future payments under any such policy could be surrendered 

acash payment. This cash payment would represent the 
ce value of the instalments less future interest, so 
tat, if invested and drawn upon as required, it would provide 
annual payments of approximately the same amount as before, 
with no liability to tax except in respect of the interest earned 

m the capital sum. The Inland Revenue Authorities, on 
the other hand, would be losing the tax on the money which 
would otherwise have been in the hands of the Insurance 
company. Such tax is chargeable without any rebate except 
for management expenses, so that the Revenue would lose more 
tun it would gain. This consideration makes it extremely 
ulikely that there will ever be any interference with the 
principle of the non-liability to income tax in respzct of the 
payments made under these instalment policies. 

TAX REBATE ON PREMIUMS. 

While on the subject of income tax, it may be well to 
mention that the premiums on such “ income ”’ policies are 
digible for the income-tax rebate on the same terms as an 
odinary whole-life or endowment assurance policy. That 
sto say, provided the premium does not exceed 7 per cent. 
on the sum assured payable at death, the premium is eligible 
#8 a set-off to the tax on the policy-holder’s income on the 
tasis of one-half the rate of tax. This means that to a person 
lable to the full 5s. rate of tax, every £1 of premium really 
costs him only 17s. 6d. The sum assured in the case of a 
policy where the benefit is payable by instalments is regarded 
the total of the instalments, so that the 7 per cent. limitation 
will very seldom become effective. 

THE FAMILY INCOME- POLICY. 

In its earlier forms the so-called “‘ family incom? policy ” 
provided for a cash sum at death and then an incom: for the 
remainder of a stipulated period, generally fifteen or twenty 
years, if the assured should die during such period, and with a 
further cash payment at the end of the tim2. For example, 
asimple form of this policy provides for a cash sum of £250 
a death, an income of £150 per annum from the date of 
death until twenty years from the date of the policy—not, 
be it noted, from the date of death—and then a further sum 
of £750 in cash at the end of the twenty years. If the assured 
survives the twenty-year period thea the policy is mz2rely 
one for £1,000 payable at death. The cost of such a policy to 
aman aged thirty is just under £20 per annum, whereas a 
wholé-life policy for £1,000 at the same age would cost about 
£3 per annum less. Thus, for an extra £3 per annum the 


policy gives an incom2 of £150 per annum to dependants for 
the remainder of a twenty-year period from the date of the 
policy. 

. A SUPPLEMENTARY BenzFir. 

Som: of the offices offer incom: benefits in conjuaction 
with any of the ordinary whole-life or endowment a33urance 
policies on payment of a supplementary premium, and for an 
income benefit of £150 per annum, payable for the remainder 
of a term of twenty years, the additional annual premium is 
only £7 per annum payable during the twenty-year period, 
a modest cost for the supplementary b2aefit. 

DEFINITE PERIOD INCOMES. 

After all, however, the individual who pays an extra premium 
for this income benefit may be left with the feeling, if he sur- 
vives the stipulated period, that he will then have paid for 
something from which he has derived no financial advantage 
at all. The individual who pays premiums year by year 
on fire or burglary policies does not expect that after ten or 
twenty years’ freedom from fires or burglaries the company 
will be prepared to give him back his premiums or any part 
of them. He is content to pay the premiums in return for 
the company’s guarantee to make good any loss which might 
arise from these contingencies. But a life insurance policy 
is too often regarded as a means of saving rather than as 
provision against a financial risk. To eliminate this view 
of the income benefit policy of the type described, the income 
benefit under some more recently introduced types of the 
policy is assured for a definite period and a further refinement 
carries the income benefit on for the remainder of life by means 
of a deferred annuity to commence at the end of the stipu- 
lated period. In this kind of policy the income is not liable to 
income tax during the stipulated period, but thereafter 
when it becomes an annuity payable for the remainder of 
life it is chargeable to income tax. 

MobpERATE Cost. 

Policies of this kind are really most moderate in their cost 
in view of the valuable cover that they provide. For instance, 
a man aged thirty, whose wife is of the same age, can secure 
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of £50 per annum to begin at age sixty, payable 
he survives or to his widow should he have pre- 
best her, and this income will continue for the lifetime 
survivor, the cost being about £23 per annum, ceasing 
of the e of sixty. The chances of a serious reduction of 
. oo wprough the incidence of income tax after the expiry 
— iod ate not great, for a twenty-year period com- 
nencing at age sixty will carry the tax-free income on until 
age of eighty. ees 
‘An income of £50 per annum, if limited to the twenty 
ears, means a net sum of £1,000, and its total cost at age 
ye + cannot exceed £690, so that even on the Icast favourable 
putcome to the assured the amount payable under the policy 
must very substantially exceed its cost. 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS AVOIDED. m 

Plans of this kind provide an admirable method of ensuring 
that dependants shall be in receipt of a safe income for a 
definite period. It is, in fact, the principle of instalment 
ents and consequent freedom from income tax and 
from investment problems that constitute the chief attractions 
of such policies. They are, perhaps, a trifle complicated 
at first sight, but a little time given to an examination of 
their precise terms is well worth while, especially when it is 
4 question of deciding between the merits of a policy which 
eqsures an income benefit payable merely for the remainder 
of a stipulated term and one which provides an income 
payable for a fixed number of years after death or upon 
the attainment of a certain age. In these days when yield 
of investments and the maintenance of their capital value is 
souncertain, these income benefit policies furnish an unrivalled 
means of saving for the purpose of providing future income 
either for dependants or for the later years of the policy- 

holder himself. ALEXANDER WRIGHT. 


an income 


Death Duties and the Slump 


Tue slump of the last few months on the Stock Exchanges 
of the world has emphasised afresh the great value of life 
assurance as a means of meeting the onerous death duties. 
For the purpose of ascertaining the sum upon which duty has 
to be levied all the property of the deceased is valued at the 
K, moment of death. The estate of a person who died just 
before the slump is valued at pre-slump Stock Exchange 
quotations and the duties on that estate have to be met by 
00 Im the sale of securities at slump prices. As securities have fallen 
000 | by 20 per cent., 30 per cent., or even 59 per cent. or more 
|® the loss to the estate is enormous unless cash is available 

to meet the duties. 

To take an extreme example. The estate duty on estates 
valued at {2,000,000 or more is 50 per cent., that is to say, 
{1,000,000 would have to be paid in cash (the revenue 
authorities refuse any other form of payment) as duty on 
an estate valued at £2,000,000. If after death and before the 

\® payment of the duties the quoted value of the securities 
ti) | constituting the estate had fallen by 50 per cent. the whole 
of the estate would have to be sold to. meet the death 
duties and nothing would be left for the legatees. Thus 
we can visualise the case of a man dying worth a million 
and set being unable to discharge his post-mortem obligations, 
penniless. 


| 8 


PROBATE DELAYED. 

The interval between death and the payment of duties is 
most important. Delay in payrren: of the duties prevents 
the executors from obtaining formal possession of the estate, 
exposing it to the chances of depreciation. - Probate will 
not be granted until the death duties have been paid. Until 
probate is granted the executors cannot deal with the estate. 
An impossible position may arise. Duties have to be paid 
not later than six months after death and interest at the 
; & "te of 3 per cent. is charged until payment. If the difficulty 
, & las not been foreseen and provided against by life assurance 

the executors will have to borrow the money to pay the 
duties. That may not be easy during a slump, as no one 
will lend to a borrower with an incomplete title for an 
indefinite period when it cannot be known what the security 
will ultimately realise. 

Cost oF LIQUIDITY. 


To arrange for an estate to be sufficiently liquid to pay the 
death duties within a reasonable period is impossible without 
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loss. Liquidity entails loss of interest and the estate is 
deprived of its full income-earning powers for an indefinite 
period before death. The only way of ensuring an immediate 


‘sum in cash af‘an uncertain date while concurrently earning a 


satisfactory rate of interest is by life assurance. Life assurance 
is admirably adapted to meet the case of death duties. It 
provides a sum in cash exactly when it is wanted and if the 
policy is suitably endorsed the sum ‘assured can be paid to 
the revenue authorities before probate is granted without 
any legal preliminaries, theteby extricating the executors 
from their dilemma. 


An objection urged against life assurance as a provision for 
death duties is that it may increase not only the amount of the 
duties but also the scale of duties over the whole estate. This 
does not necessarily follow. Much depends on the intentions 
of the testator, and there are various ways of minimising or 
avoiding such a consequence, while a number of modifying 
factors have to be considered. Premiums need not be paid 
out of the income of an‘estate but can be paid out of capital. 
Though this would diminish the corpus of the estate annually, 
the diminution would be restored after.death. Or a part of 
the’capital value may be applied to the payment of a single 
premium policy, which will produce a greater sum than itself 
at death free of income tax or surtax. 


ADVANTAGES OF WITH PROFIT POLICIES. 


Diminution of capital could be partly reinstated by the 
selection of a with profit policy insicad of the more usual 
non-profit policy. A higher annual premium would be 
involved, but the bonuses could be taken in cash free of income 
tax or surtax and used to restore either the diminution in 
capital value or income. Individual cases call for separate 
consideration and treatment to find the best means of achieving 
the object in view. That is the difficulty all round. Par- 
ticular cifcumstances differ, introducing modifying elements 
and vitiating generalities. 


Generally speaking, life assurance will provide an agreed 
amount in cash, as and when required, available for immediate 
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payment to the inland revenue authorities without waiting for 
probate. If death takes place only an hour after the issue of 
the policy the sum assured becomes payable. Thus, if an 
‘estate passes quicky within a short space, which would nor- 
‘mally greatly reduce its capital value, the death duties can be 
‘provided for each and every occasion by a separate policy, 
maintaining the estate at its original amount. 

GAINS OF LIFE. ASSURANCE. 

-- On an estate of £20,000 the estate duty would be £1,600. 
‘The rate of duty on estates exceeding £21,000 rises to 9 per 
cent. To avoid this higher rate of taxation let the policy be 
for £1,000. The total value of the estate at death would 
then be £21,000, upon which the duty would be 8 per cent., 
or £1,680—that is, £80 more than if there had been no life 
‘assurance. The annual premium for a man aged, say, 35 next 
birthday, for an assurance of £1,000 payable at death would 
be about £20. On this he would receive at the present time 
income tax rebate of £2 10s. a year. As his expectation of 
life would be about 36 years the rebates would total over his 
assumed life about £90 to offset the extra estate duty of £80. 
‘On this showing he would be a gainer by life assurance, and 
the estate passing to his successors would be £19,400 instead 
-of £18,400. 

‘ Owing to the rate of the duties being stepped up rather 
steeply on bigger fortunes the gain tends to disappear. This 
is regrettable, because owing to the graduation of income and 
surtax the State has an interest in maintaining the size of an 
estate. An estate reduced by taxation subsequently produces 
much less surtax than if the original amount had remained. 
The decrease in surtax outweighs the larger sum to be 
obtained from the death duties, a state of affairs economically 
unsound. Either special estate-duty policies should be per- 
mitted, which would not be subject to aggregation—that is, 
the addition of the sum assured to the value of the estate for 
taxation purposes—or the death duties should be graduated 
more gently. 
INCOME TAX REBATE. 

- Compensatory privileges are carried by life assurance 
which minimise the sharp increases in the rate of the death 
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duties, especially in the higher categories. 

already been made to the atl ty rebate —— 
The rebate at the present time is 2s. 6d. in the £ ie m 
words, for every 17s. 6d. paid in premiums the ‘State wt 
2s. 6d. The addition may be regarded as tantamoun 
reduction in the death duties. = 


The fortunate possessor of an estate of £2,000,000 
inferred to have a gross annual income of over so 
Income Tax on this will be 5s. in the £, and on any ey 
of that sum the surtax will be 8s. 3d., leaving the net j . 
6s. 9d. of every £1 in excess of £50,000. Assume that 
estate is earning 4 per cent. gross on its capital value and j 
net rate of interest represented by the income in exoes 
£50,000 will be less than 13 per cent. per annum, ; 


Allow for the income tax rebate and the net rate of inte 
returned by life assurance will range from about 23 per Cen 
per annum compound to 5 per cent. per annum compoun 
By investing his excess income in a life assurance policy th 
estate owner will be earning interest from two to four 4 
as much as by keeping it invested in its present form, Th 
extra interest accumulated over the remaining years of bi 
will go a long way in reducing the incidence of the dea 

uties. 






















A SET-OFF TO DEATH DUTIES. 


If he prefers, he can place the capital producing the excey 
income direct in a single premium policy. It will then pt 
duce no income to be taxed but will meanwhile accumulp 
at a satisfactory rate of net interest. This accumultin 
constitutes a set-off to the death duties. 

Careful calculation of the gains and losses will general 
show a balance in favour of life assurance as a means ¢ 
providing for death duties. It is certainly the most methodic 
way, and distributes the burden over the life of the presen 
owner of the estate. 

F. M. Toovry, 


Unit Trusts and Depression— 
A Fallacy Refuted 


IT is now some six years since “ Unit Trusts ” came into beiny 
in the form of “ Fixed Trusts,” a principle from whic 
experience has dictated some departure to the advantage of 
the investing public in providing a degree of freedom ai 
scope for the exercise of managerial ability in the investment 
of the fund. In this period the Trusts, whether “ Fixed’ 
or “ Flexible,” have justified the anticipations of their sponsor 
in furnishing the small investor, and also some larger ong, 
with an interest in a widely spread list of investments in: 
simple and not too costly form. In its early stages the mov: 
ment was criticised from various quarters, not all of then 
entirely disinterested, where they feared that the growth i 
the movement might impinge upon their own business. But 
experience has proved that hardly any of the criticisms of 
the principle were justified in practice. Such criticism 
as were proved to have any foundation were those directed 
to more or less minor points of working, and these were mi 
as they came to light. 


One criticism which still remained to be proved or di 
proved up to a few months ago was the contention that th 
Unit Trusts would prove to be a source of weakness to market 
as a whole. It was argued that just as their quick succes 
and the fact that several of them included the same share in 
their portfolios gave rise to shortage in the market of thos 
particular shares and drove up the price unduly, so in th 
event of a serious set-back in values the holders of Unt 
Trust Certificates, seeing their value falling, would rush 10 
sell, and create something like panic conditions in the shart 
in which they were largely interested. 


PURCHASES ON WEAK MARKETS. 

Now, after some seven months of depressed, and at tims, 
almost panic markets, that argument has been tested atl 
effectively disproved. The Trusts themselves had always mail: 
tained the opinion, an opinion widely supported indepet- 
dently, that investors in the Unit Trusts were not of th 
type at all likely to “‘ panic” and the figures published 
the Unit Trusts Association in respect of the Stock Exchang 
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snc of its members over the period August 30th to 

+ sth, a period of exceptional weakness and heavy 

‘ag on the Stock Exchange in general, and especially in 
“t of Industrial Ordinary shares which represent the 
feld of investment most favoured by such- Trusts, indicate 
that during that time, so far from being a source of weakness 
io markets, the Trusts were a factor of strength. For their 
urchases during that time amounted to over £450,000, while 
gales were only £35,185. And, still more impressive, of 











et j this £35,138 of sales no less than £30,000 was attributable to 

othed exchanges from one security to another in accordance with 

cae the discretionary powers vested in the Managers of the 
U) 


Flexible Units. 
RELATIVE STABILITY OF TrusT UNITS. 

Unit Trust certificates of course have fallen in value 
from the high points of a few months back. Such a fall 
js of course inevitable, for the value of the sub-units is a 
direct reflection of the value of the underlying securities ; 
the certificates have no other determinant of their value. 
The high point of the index value for all Unit Trusts which 
s calculated monthly in Branch Banking occurred in 
January at 119.9, the basis being the average of 1931-35, 
and in September the index had dropped to 104.9. This 
fall represents a drop of 12} per cent. from the January value. 

THE SETBACK IN MARKETS. 

hen poe If we look at the prices of a number of perfectly sound 
umuly and, indeed, promising Industrial shares of the type which 
nulatin (| had attracted a speculative following, we are confronted 
with falls very much greater in extent than that which has 
ocurred in the average of all the Fixed Trusts, or, indeed, 
of those which are devoted more particularly to Industrial 
shares. Hence, the average sub-unit of the Unit Trust has 
achieved the relative stability claimed for it and that greater 
stability will of itself have operated to calm the mind of the 
holder. If he had held one of the active Industrial shares, he 
might have been tempted to sell when he saw the value falling 
heavily, but his Unit Trust investment has not fallen to the 
same extent. 
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= POSITION OF TRUSTEES. 
At the same time, the fact that the fall such as has occurred 
has not produced any great amount of selling of Unit Trust 
> being HF certificates is in itself a very satisfactory indication that 
Which the investor recognises the character of his investment. 
age When these Trusts first became popular there seemed to 
m ani be a danger lest their rather alluring advertising, with its 
tment emphasis of stability of capital value and prospective dividend- 
xed” HF producing power, might have created a false impression, 


ONSOK 
Ones, 
ina 


especially as prominence additionally was given to the names 
of the leading banks and insurance companies who were 
acting as trustees. These might, perhaps, through a too 


nov: # hasty reading of such advertising matter, have been regarded 
then fas in some way responsible for the safety of the investor’s 
tho ® capital and of his income. But the trustezs do not guarantee 
Bu that there will be no fluctuation of income or of capital 


ns of 
cisms 
ected 
; met 


value. These are entirely dependent upon the income-pro- 
ducing power and the quality of the investments, for the 
choice of which the managers are responsible. 


THE PROMISED LEGISLATION. 
The presence of a trustee of undoubted integrity is the 





dis- : ; ool 
th Teal safeguard of the movement against its exploitation 
kes OY unworthy individuals, and it is on this point that there 
es; 8.t00m for the legislation which was envisaged by the Board 
ein o Trade Committee on Fixed Trusts. Apart from this 
oe question of trustees of integrity, and also the insurance 
the tat the sub-certificate purchaser shall pay no more than 
Tait he should and a seller receive as much as he should, there 
1» 8 litte in the movement that calls for legislation. The 
es ‘Mlermittent revival of criticism on these points is only 
needlessly unsettling to the mind of the investor in the 
existing Unit Trusts and a deterrent to the progress of the 
Movement. After all, legislation of this kind is only needed 
i, check the possible abuse of the movement in the future 
nd by unscrupulous people and, therefore, the sooner a move 
it is made by the Government in this direction, the better, 
1: for the delay appears inexplicable after the fuss that was 
hs Made over the appointment of the Committee and the pro- 


duction of its Report some fifteen months ago. 
ALEXANDER WRIGHT. 
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If you are contemplating an investment, the 
following points should influence you in favour 
of Unit Trusts and then will influence you in 
favour of the 





KEYSTONE 
GROUP 
OF 
UNIT 
TRUSTS 









Insurance Companies, to whom 
millions of pounds are paid 
annually by the public in pre- 
miums, are satisfied to spread 
these funds over a great number 
of investments which largely com- 
prise British Industrial Stocks and 
Shares. 


Unit Trust Investments give the 
investing public the same oppor- 
tunity of spreading even small 
sums over these self-same Stocks 
and Shares. 


The Keystone Group of Trusts covers over 120 
different industrial investments, the yield from 
which is approximately 


6% 


exclusive of Bonuses and rights on the basis of 
current prices and last year’s disiributions, 


The Keystone Group of Trusts 
gives its Holders a complete free 
investment sefvice together with 
current information on Unit 
Trusts and general investment 
matters through the pages of 


“KEYSTONE MAGAZINE ” 
which will be sent free to all 
UNIT TRUST INVESTORS 

on receipt of a posteard. 


Trustee : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


Send a postcard at once to the address given below for FREE 


HANDBOOKS (the basis of all transactions) giving full particulars 
of KEYSTONE INVESTMENTS together with current prices and 
yields. All Keystone Trusts Managers are Members of Unit Trusts 


Association, 


Controlling Corporation : 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION LTD., 


24 THROGMORTON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Teleg.: ** Keycerts, Stock, London” 
Telep.: London Wall 3331, 1621, 4959 
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month after month in rent—with nothing to show for it. The yar 
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Abbey Road will gladly enable you to buy the house you live in 


not get into touch with the local branch office immediately? 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. 4 British 
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London stock markets over the worst, or is it safer to 
that fresh storms are gathering ? Frankly, nobody 
honest will pretend to give a confident answer while 
e of Wall Street prices looks like a fever chart. And 
the Spanish discussions, which may easily degenerate 
isto open arguments, to remind us that political, as well as 
yor nt risks are part of the market equation. We may 
a thankful that London’s interest in Wall Street is at least 
jess directly financial than it was three months ago. Losses, 
some of them very grievous, have been cut and I should say 
that the volume of American stocks held speculatively on 
this side is no longer unwieldy. 

But Throgmorton Street’s interest in Wall Street does 
not end there. The question which must be resolved is 
whether business in the United States is really only pausing 
of entering a major decline. The behaviour of common 
stocks suggests nothing less than that a major slump is on 
the way, for earnings yields on shares in- companies. whose 
prospects have until recently appeared bright have now risen 
to 20 or 30 per cent. Either Wall Street is very wrong or 
the outlook for business is bad. The truth, I imagine, is 
somewhere between these two extremes, but the situation 
js now so dangerous that the Administration will need _ to 
act quickly to stop the rot. Meantime, the market in British 
industrial shares may hold up reasonably well, but it cannot 
possibly offer much scope for quick profits commensurate 
with the risks. To the speculatively-minded my advice is 
to wait a little longer before taking a hand. 

* * * * 
UNIT TRUST STRENGTH 


Stockbrokers should take off their hats to investors in the 
uit-trusts. In the search for whipping posts Throgmorton 
Street has been far too ready to name the unit trusts as among 
the main sources of weakness in the recent market decline. 
As might have been anticipated, those investors who hold 
sub-units in the various fixed and flexible trusts have refused 
to panic and relied, perhaps over-optimistically, on the 
“stability through spread ” argument to limit the depreciation 
of their holdings. The sub-units have, of course, declined 
in value, as is inevitable in a movement of the magnitude of 
the slump of the last few weeks, but there has been virtually 
no selling. 

On the contrary, the figures published by the trusts demon- 
strate conclusively that the trusts, so far from having induced 
or even accelerated the downtrend of prices, have actually 
provided some support, for new purchases of sub-units by the 
investing public have greatly exceeded sales. As a medium 
through which to acquire a well-spread portfolio of industrial 
ordinary shares, most of the trusts provide a satisfactory 
investment. As soon as it is time to buy equity shares again, 
I would not advise against a purchase of unit trust sub-units 
for income and reasonable safety of capital. 


* * * * 
GOOD PREFERENCE SHARES 


Fixed interest securities are holding their ground well 
in face of the political risks, many investors having doubtless 
decided that while the weather is too stormy to justify putting 
out far from the shore, there is nothing sufficiently alarming 
to necessitate keeping money in the bank. The preference 
share group still offers the attractions of reasonable yields 
in relation to the security offered, as the following group 
indicates : 


assume 
who is 
the cours 
there are 


No. of Times Yield. 

Dividend Current % 
a Covered. Price. £ s.d 
British Oil & Cake Mills 5} per cent. 


£1 Cum. Pref. : oe ee 26/6 4.2.6 
Colvilles 54 p.c. Cum £1 Pref. Ne 5 24/99 490 
Venesta 7 p.c. Cum. £1 Pref. .. << a 27l- § 3 8 
Houndsditch Warehouse 5 p.c. Cum. 

£1 Pref. be ae es ay 5 19/6 53068 
Borax Consolidated 6 p.c. Non.-Cum. 

£5 Preferred .. Gre a as 44 m0/- § 9 O 
Debenhams 6} p.c. £1 First Pref. .. 44 29/- 410 oO 

The cover in all these instances is ample on the basis of 


Current earnings, and the income returns range from just over 
4to just under 5$ per cent. The average yield on an invest- 








ment spread evenly over these half-dozen shares would be 
£4 17s. per cent. 
* *x * * 
A.W. DEBENTURES 


Investors who took my advice in June to buy the income 
debentures of the A.W. Second Stock Trust will be pleased 
to see matters working out according to plan. It will be 
recalled that the trust’s assets, apart from some £550,000 in 
gilt-edged securities, consist largely of 1,000,000 {1 First 
Preference and 350,000 £1 Second Preference shares in ‘the 
Armstrong Whitworth Securities Company. This undertaking 
is proceeding steadily towards a voluntary liquidation in which 
there will be sufficient cash available from the sale of assets to 
cover the whole of the preference capital, which is repayable 
at par. The A.W. Second Stock Trust is therefore awaiting 
the receipt from the Securities Company of a sum of £1,350,000. 

Redemption of the trust’s income debentures, which, it has 
been held, are entitled to arrears of interest as well as capital, 
could almost be effected by the sale of the gilt-edged securities, 
but not quite. The board is therefore proposing to fix .the 
redemption price at £120 per £100 of stock, or just a little 
less than capital plus net arrears of interest, and to pay. out 
the debenture holders at an early date by borrowing a modest 
sum in advance of the receipt of the money from the Securities 
Company. My own view is that the plan is a reasonable one, 
since it speeds up the debenture repayment. Since I recom- 
mended A.W. Second: Stock Trust debentures the price has 
moved up from roughly £110 to £116. If allowance is made 
for brokers’ commission and stamp duty there is now little 
margin left for a purchase in anticipation of early repayment 
at £120, but holders should obviously await redemption. 

My view of the debentures of the A.W. Consolidated 
Trust, whose only asset is 750,000 £1 Second Preferences in 
the Armstrong Whitworth Securities Company, is unchanged. 
These debentures stand at £64 and are still worth buying for 
repayment at a price just under £75 when the Securities 
Company’s liquidation has been completed. If the waiting 
period is twelve months a buyer would have a tax-free profit 
of roughly £10 on an outlay of £64, or the equivalent of 
16 per cent. tax free per annum. 

*« * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

Cinema shares are out of favour with investors, and balance- 
sheets like that of Gaumont-British do not help. There is 
still a chance, however, that the industry will get on to a more 
rational basis if Mr. John Maxwell’s plans succeed. As head 
of the Associated British Picture Corporation group, Mr. 
Maxwell has already demonstrated that money can be made 
in the cinema trade. He recently acquired a foothold, if a 
somewhat precarious one, in the Gaumont-British group, and 
has now bought a controlling interest in Union Cinemas. 
The importance of these deals is not that the shareholdings 
acquired may bring in a big revenue but that they may enable 
Mr. Maxwell to put a check on the over-building of new 
cinemas which threatens to cut down profits on the exhibit- 
ing. side. 

So far, Associated British Picture Corporation, which is 
now earning profits in its film production and distribution, 
as‘well as in its cinema circuits, has managed to go from 
strength to strength. During the past five years it has dis- 
tributed in dividends much less than it has earned, has 
consolidated its financial position and built up a general 
reserve of £1,375,000, and a depreciation reserve of a further 
£275,000. For the year ended March 3Ist, 1937, net profits 
were equivalent to just under 50 per cent. on the. ordinary 
capital, and a dividend of 18 per cent. was paid. There would 
have to be a very sharp setback, therefore, to endanger the 
18 per cent. rate. With general purchasing power expanding 
the group’s earnings should be rising still further this year, 
and my own guess would be that the dividend rate will be 
increased. The 5s. ordinary shares, at 1I4s., yield over 
6 per cent., and on this basis are a reasonable risk. Custos. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically in print or by letter. Corre- 


spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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FINANCE 


EMPIRE EXCHANGES AND PRICE LEVELS 


EXCHANGE rates between London and the principal British 
Dominions drew much attention to themselves during the 
earlier post-War years by a persistent disequilibrium. 
There was, in fact, quite a crop of suggestions for keeping 
them in some sort of balance, which in those days meant 
approximate parity with sterling. In the long run, however, 
considerable adjustments of rates were necessary, reflecting 
changed economic balances and a long period of world 
currency disturbance. 

More recent experience almost suggests that the time 
of adjustment has passed, for nearly five years have elapsed 
since the last important alterations were made in Empire 
exchange rates. South Africa abandoned the gold standard 
at the end of 1932, and the rate for New Zealand currency 
against sterling was raised from £110 to £125 at the beginning 
of the following year. Since then the principal Empire 
rates have remained unaltered for all practical purposes, 
South Africa at about parity with London, New Zealand 
and Australia at £125 to £100 sterling, and India at just 
over Is. 6d. per rupee. 

India has continued to operate the sterling exchange 
standard, while the three Dominions have maintained their 
exchanges by*the informal and arbitrary but apparently 
efficacious adoption of a fixed rate by the banks or the 
monetary authorities. 

The position of Canada is exceptional owing to the close 
affinity of Canada’s economy with that of the United States, 
and the influence of that country’s exchange on the price 
of the Canadian dollar. 


CaPITAL MOVEMENTS. 

Long-term capital movements have not played any very 
active part in the maintenance of Empire exchanges during 
the past four or five years. All the Dominions have raised 
loans of greater or less importance in the London market, 
but these operations have consisted almost exclusively of 
conversions. Australia, in particular, has converted many 





Every possible means,” demands sufficient funds 
to provide the most up-to-date methods of treat- 
ment and to enable research work to be carried 
on unceasingly. 

Then, and only then, can we of The Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free) hope to fight a winning battle 
against cancer, which takes toll of 60,000 lives 


every year . .. this scourge which may at any 
moment strike at you or yours. £150,000 is 
urgently needed. Will you please help by sending 
a donation to The Treasurer? 
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millions of debt, to the great reduction of her ann 
for interest. In the case of New Zealand, loan 9 pi 
during the past few years have resulted in an actual rode 
of long-term indebtedness to this country. ™ 
On balance, India’s new borrowing has been relat 
small—certainly no more than might be expected ri 
the normal adjustment of balances between any — 
and the centre to which its exchange is anchored Gut 
shipments from India to this country remain on a . 
siderable, if much reduced, scale, but the resources og 
country in this respect are so great that gold eae 
need not enter into immediate exchange consideration, : 


NEW ZEALAND’S BALANCES. 


Changes in New Zealand balances in this country hay 
been rather in the opposite direction. The total decline 
by £12,500,000 between December, 1934, and December 
1936, and was £7,000,000 less at June 3oth last than on the 
corresponding date in 1936. New Zealand, however ; 
already noted, has been repaying loans in this country 
Moreover, the impression prevailing in some quarters tha 
the sterling value of the New Zealand pound was fixed tp) 
low in 1933 is reported to have prevented the transfer of 
considerable sums to London. These factors would have 
accounted for a large part of the decline in the Londo 
balances of New Zealand. 

Devaluation of the South African pound to approximate 
parity with sterling was preceded at the end of 1932 by a 
considerable outflow of funds to London, in anticipation of 
the adjustment of the rate. There was a correspondingly 
abnormal reflux of money to South Africa early in the folloy. 
ing year, but since that time the volume of South Africa 
London funds has not shown any decided movement in on: 
direction or the other. 

If, as appears from a general view of the foregoing, th: 
movement of London balances of each Dominion has no 
been exceptional, it follows that the Empire exchanges have 
maintained themselves at their pre-determined levels by the 
normal balance of financial and trade transfers, with little 
impetus either way from loan operations. The fixers of the 
rates in each country would seem on this showing to have 
hit fortunately on optimum levels which are just supported 
by the balance of payments. 


PRICE DISPARITIES. 


While Dominion exchanges have remained stable for nearly 
five years, price fluctuations in different parts of the Empire 
present an entirely different picture. During the period from 
the beginning of 1933 commodity prices in Empire countries, 
like those in the United Kingdom, ‘have conformed to th 
general upward trend of world prices. But there has been 
considerable divergence in the extent of the price rise-ia 
different parts of the British Commonwealth. These dis 
crepancies are apparent from the following table of wholesale 
price index figures* : 


Wholesale prices. Per cent. 

(1929 = 100) increase, 

Monthly average. June, 1937, 

1933. 1936. June, 1937. over 1933. 
United Kingdom 68.3 78.8 O12 33; aaa 
Australia 78.2 85.6 04.5 .. 209 
Canada.. 70.2 78.0 88.5 26.1 
India .. ee 61.7 64.5 92.2 17.2 
New Zealand .. 87.9 94.6 101.7 15.7 
South Africa .. 80.2 85.0 87.4 9.0 


5. se fe 
* Extracted from The Economist. 


It will be seen from this table that by far the largest per- 
centage rise in wholesale prices from 1933 up to June this 
year is shown by the United Kingdom. The only Dominion 
to experience any comparable advance in the price level ha 
been Canada, although, since that Dominion is so closely 
linked avith the United States, its direct association with the 
United Kingdom is comparatively slight. The explanation 
for this phenomenon is doubtless to be found in the fac 
that, despite the currency changes made in the United States 
in 1934, price levels in the United Kingdom and the United 
States have not fallen very much out of alignment over tht 
complete period covered by the table. This correspondent 
between the wholesale indexes of the two countries 


tended to keep Canada’s index relatively close to our own. 


In other parts of the Empire the price level has moved Up 
(Continued on page 726.) 
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THREEFOLD CHARITY 


Recommended to the charitable 
readers of the “Spectator” 
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(1] JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE a Edgware 

and Clerkenwell, where over 300 Crippled girls are mak- 
OF the ing exquisite artificial flowers. Specially trained to become 
/eMents useful members ot Society. Delightful homes at Edgware 
on, Way, where these unfortunate, but happy. girls can live 
in comfort and be “Mothered” and where Liabilities 





are turned into Assets ! 











There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 




















Y hare 
eclined [2] JOHN GROOM’S OCRPHANAGE .;; Clacton- 
ember, on-Sea for fatherless girls, Two hundred girls, from 
On the habies up to 15 years, are maintained and educated under 
yer, a Christian influence and in delightful surroundings, Seven 
uNtry houses for those of school age, a “ Toddlers’ Home” e e 
rs tha and a Babies’ Home, each in charge of a House Mother. j h e i: quitable I ife 
ed to Also a well-equipped Hospital. 
fi } ‘. Iditi lat Holiday Home uscd mainly by > 
ler 9 In addition, a large se ‘ r by A ty 
on Picinegem ssurance Socie 
On (founded 1762) 
‘= 3] THE FLOWER WOMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
cimate TION & MISSION Bermondsey and Clerkenwell. 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
| by Services, Clothing, and -Loan Clubs. The work of 
ion of Woodbridge Chapel is maintained with organization and No shareholders No commission 
lingly societies for young and old. 
low. THE WORK NEVER CEASES ——_ — 
M4 ’ - ee ‘aed “= roe a , as - dni e. . 
rica’s Why not visit the Crippleage—then you will appreciate THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
N One fully what is being done and how urgent is the need for (Incorporated ty Royal Charter, 1835.) 
“a helping hand.” Write to the Superintendent who will Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
am erie “ast anv informatio enniTe Yeace ce West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
» the send Rep rt with any information required, Please send ae " ni = re 
5 Not donations to The Treasurer. Resatve Faad £2°475,000 
h = Currency . Reserve Pies “ ‘nis eee ee £2,000,000 
ave ‘ P sac ails Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
y the John Groom's Crippleage and Flowers Girls Mission, The Bank, whick has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
littl 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
F th Circular Credits and ba Lgeaorawd eda available in all parts of the world. 
e Deposits for fixed petiods received. 
have = 
, MONEY NOW BUYS LESS 





‘DOUBLE 


SECURITY" 
POLICY 






x88 5858 


= 







sale 

The new United Kingdom 
nt, Pension Assurance Plan is 
se, 


called “ Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


‘- This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
is anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 
: Alternatively, there is available a ‘“ Double 
ty Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
e provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
in as for their dependents. 

Ct 

s 

: UNITED KINGDOM 

e 

| PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
> 





Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 












CAMARA PLANE RNASE 





Prices are soaring. Food and clothing for the many 
children in our Homes are costing us more. We need help. 
Do please send a donation to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director. 


THE 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. The King. Incorporated by Royal Charter. Est. 1856. 
17 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
BETTER PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR 


‘THE annual general meeting of the Gaumont-British Picture Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., was held on October 15th at the New Gallery Kinema, 
Regent Street, W. sos . 

Mr. Isidore Ostrer (the Chairman) said that the profits derived 
during the year from earnings of directly owned theatres and the 
income received from their theatre-owning subsidiary and allied 
companies amounted to £561,702, a reduction of £153,812, as com-; 
pared with last year, due to reduced earnings of their film-printing; 
laboratory and to the absence of income from their film production 
and distribution departments. ath: 

The losses on production and distribution could be attributed to, 
the fact that America had made no real contribution-to thé cost of any. 
of the company’s films. _In common with all other British producers | 
of quality films, and probably any films, they had to meet the fact, 
that for British film companies to obtain revenue from America was 
an entirely different proposition from American film companies 
obtaining revenue from Britain. They had therefore decided to 
gease production at Shepherd’s Bush and consolidate their position. 

' They had entered into an agreement with General Film Distribu- 
tors, Ltd. providing for the distribution of their films. They were 
provided with a large guarantee in respect of a number, and on the 
released films they had ‘already received back the full amount at 
which those films had been taken into their books at March 31st last. 

They had provided in the accounts for a net loss of £566,809, a 
figure arrived at after taking into account the special reserve created 
last year of £200,000. . 

The agreement with General Film Distributors provided for the 
production of a limited number of British feature films on terms 
which included the -provision by General Film Distributors 
of half the cost of production, and distribution ‘on terms excep- 
tionally advantageous to the Corporation. General Film Distributors, 
Ltd., also undertook the distribution of the feature films controlled by 
the Corporation and the distribution of the Gaumont-British News 
Reel and had leased the film printing laboratory. 

The profit for the year amounted to £561,702, and after various 
appropriations had been made there was a total of unappropriated 
profit of £163,484. To that had been added by transfer from reserve 
£435,278, making £598,762, of which £566,809 had been required to 
meet the balance of the production and distribution losses. In regard 
to the prospects for the current year, he had every reason to believe 
that their profits would be considerably higher than the profit of 
£561,702 for the year under review. 

The report was adopted by a large majority on a show of hands. 


ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 

















PresipeEnt—Tue Most Hon. Tie 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dante. F, Ramraut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 


mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
cccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House’ of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. i 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 


FINANCE 
(Continued from page 724.) 
much less rapidly. South Africa shows a 


only 9 per cent. between 1933 and last J 
of 33 per cent. in United Kingdom prices 
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EMPIRE TRADE CONNEXIONS, 


Part at least of this divergence, in other Dominions 

as South Africa, may be considered perfectly cael ‘ 
large proportion of the total trade of all Dominion ogy 
is transacted with the United Kingdom. Our neler 
doubtless exercises a correspondingly strong influen ; 
prices in other British countries. It is therefore * 
reasonable supposition that Empire prices generally sh 

follow our own at some distance. ‘, 


Another -obvious explanation of the relatively smajj p; 
rise in the Dominions is also present in the table. ie, 
be noted to begin with that the base of the index, the 
1929, has no particular virtue beyond the fact that a 
the year preceding the price slump, thus providing aconvenies 
“jumping-off place” for index numbers. If, hower 
1929 is accepted as a base, the index of all the major Emp; 
countries except India was higher than that of the Unies 
Kingdom in 1933. There was thus so much the less soy 
for an advance between 1933 and this year. This aspect ¢ 
Empire price movements is illustrated by the Canadin 
figures. Canada had a price level only slightly above our oy, 
in 1933, and is just the Dominion to show the larg 
percentage increase in subsequent years. The movemey 
of prices in Empire countries from 1933 onwards SUBgest, 
nevertheless, that the Dominion exchanges, as they hare 
remained since that year, have not been much out of harmony 
with economic conditions. ALEC H. Day, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


INDUSTRIALS AND AMERICA. 
PRICE movements in the industrial share market during 
the .past week or so have revived questions whether th 
prolonged decline in quotations has at last been checkej 
Fluctuations are still erratic, but British industrials seem 1) 
have cast off their close attachment to New York, and slump 
in that centre are now having a less depressing effect on marke; 
here. At current reduced prices the yields offered on may 
sound industrials appear quite attractive, and company repor: 
now coming to hand demonstrate that rising industrial cos; 
have by no means offset increased revenue derived from expani- 
ing turnover and higher selling prices. Since trade indicy 
provide no serious ground for anticipating an early set-back in 
activity in this country, selective buying of first-class industriak, 
in view of the yields offered, seems a good investment propos 
tion. That the public is fully alive to the uncertainties of pric 
movements is, however, clear from the absence of any stron 
buying movement, and those who enter the market for inves: 
ment should do so with due caution. They should be prepared 
for a possible further price fall, and should certainly not expe 
any immediate or striking recovery in quotations. In the mos 
favourable circumstances, markets seem destined for a period 
of convalescence and sensitiveness after their recent buffeting, 
even if they receive no fresh shocks from Europe or Wall Stree 
* * * *x 


GAUMONT-BRITISH OUTLOOK. 


Shareholders of the Gaumont-British Picture Corporatio 
gave unmistakable evidence at last week’s meeting i 
their strong support for the directors. Mr. Isidore Ostter, 
who presided, showed that the decision to cease productio: 
at Shepherd’s Bush is part of a general plan for consolidating 
the position. He anticipates improvement in several depat- 
ments of the Corporation’s finance during the current financid 
year. Reductions have already been effected in the amount 
due to the Corporation from its subsidiaries since the beginnil 
of the current financial year, with a corresponding fall in th 
Corporation’s own bank overdraft. Further declines in bot 
items may be expected before the next accounts are made wp 
on March 31st, 1938, and Mr. Ostrer foreshadowed a conside- 
ably higher profit this year than last. A. H. BD. 


———— 








WESTMINSTER, ‘S8.W:1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6, bookable 
LONGFORD PRODUCTIONS IRISH SEASON. 


A’ New Comedy’ by Curistint Loncrorp. 
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Evenings 830. Matinees: ~Wed.- and Sat. 2.30 (for Two Weeks only 
ANYTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 
——— 
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solution of Puzzle,” and should be received not 







ATOR” CROSSWORD No. 265 


: k Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
iaprice of ees crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
‘ ater than first post on Tuesday. No 
 Crossmo0re ‘ll be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
roclopes iow. [he name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 


Envelopes 
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1. And sign. 


3. My first is unchecked in 14, 14. “ Men have rounded .. 
my second in 35. Point: they have not yet 
doubled Cape Turk.” 


ACROSS 4. Foreign coins that will get 

1, It’s as well not to take this you a flower. 

joker too literally. 5. rev. | You may as well say, 
», What Europe seems to be that’s a valiant flea that dare 
" qolouring its words with. eat his . . on the lip of the 
», rev. Configurations. lion. 
i, 1, Lake that begins to fall 6. See 29. 
” behind. 8. Source of confidence on a 
6%... on, O (25) of State! ship. 


.,. on, O UNION, strong 9. Animal to be got from an 


and great!” unchecked letter in 1 across, 
18. This fellow often changes 36, and 14. 
his views with every act. 10. rev. with 31. Waterfall. 
». This part of a farm is nota ‘11. rev. Prehistoric coffin. 
place to smoke. 13. Concerning a person far 
2. Collection of sayings. beyond others in genius. 


%. One after a Scandinavian  17- Bestows. 
coin. 19. 14 is this. 
2. rev. On this. 21. Small particle that contains 
28, Vowels. more than itself. 
29. Hoodwink with 6. 24. Indigo. 
3. My first is unchecked in 25. See 16. 
1 down, my second in 35. 31. rev. See Io. 


z, rev.and 36. Who profited by 34. It will give you a slight 
it? 


indication. 
33. Soil. 
3. Garment that bribes one’s 
relatives. 
36. See 32. 
DOWN 
1, Not everyone would agree 
that this emblem meant well- 
" being. 
2. Commemorated by adoption 
of the name. 
3. A wise man found in the 
kitchen. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 264 





The winner of Crossword No. 264 is Dr. H. J. Paterson, The 


Whins, Gravel Path, Berkhamsted. 











Clean False Teeth 
the Dentists’ way 


AP TEETH require more. than a baths 

Soaking in an antiseptic solution is not enough: 
Use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER—the proved 
safe cleanser—brush briskly and rinse. No trouble. 
No discoloration. No fear of weakening the ee 
Absolute cleanliness and sweetness assured. Of all 
Chemists 1/- per tin. The quick thorough cleanser. 


KOLYNOS 
DENTURE POWDER 












| Liverpool, 3 
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SOUTHERN INDIA, 3 
CEYLON & BURMA 










nae SS 


4 BIBBY LINE} 


BIBBY BROS. & GO. Ssurstrh ew tes 
%¢ * 


Or any Passenger Agency, 





















WEST 
INDIES 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


POPULAR LINERS 
Dec. 9 Jan. 22. Feb. 10. Mar. 5. 
REDUCED FARES 
71/3 days—Ship as Hotel in Ports 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 














ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 

AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON,  5§&.W.1. 

FREIGHT: McGregor, Gow & Holland, Ltd., 20 Billiter St., E.C.3. 
"Phone: Royal 5600. 























His LINK with HOME 


For the Merchant Seaman, the British Sailors’ 
Society is at work around the world in important 
ports. It is his “* Link with Home.” Will you 
help us maintain our many Homes and Hostels ? 


Please send a gift to The Rt. Hon. Sir FREDERICK 
Sykes, Hon. Treasurer, 680 Commercial Road, London, 
E. 14. (Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary.) 


THE BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 
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Gycerre 6 DINSTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8 & V3 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITAL 
as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Ss occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions » 





5% for 13; 73%for26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


J.DUCATED young woman wanted for post as Com- 
‘4 panion in country house near Malvern. Must like 
country life and drive a car. Some domestic duties. 
Gardening and light farm work optional.—Box A.689. 


As BREAKFASTS, free, ample, satis- 
52,00 fying, will be supplied this winter 
to hungry East End children, Funds permitting. 
Remember the little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal ; 
25s. for 100. How many may we entertain as your 
guests >—R.S.V.P. to THE Rev. Percy INESON, Supt., 
East END Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 3 Bromley 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
Iems of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
at Stonegrove Manor. Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
(Edgware 0987.) 

















ONSTIPATION CURED by Herbaras Seeds from 


» the Mediterranean. This remarkable product | 


supersedes the use of crude laxatives. Free supply and 
interesting particulars from Mr. JOHN W. LONGMAN, 
Foreign Product Merchant, 4 Longman House, 
Southwick, Sussex. 1s. 9d., 38., §8. from all chemists. 


| ck COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“T can... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE _OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 








er EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 

to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square. London, W.C.r. 





( NE “ bob ” less twenty-five per cent.— 
A TOM LONG ounce—I smoke content. 





-1PEECH TRAINING.—Miss LaANnpor, 1 Holford 
b Rd., N.W.3; Ham. o959. Speech training teacher 
King Alfred School desires further school and private 
engagements. Elimination foreign accents speciality. 





NHEARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 
pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 

W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cash. For details read “‘ GEORGIAN Teapots,” £150, in 
Personal column Times. Telegraph Morning Post. any 
Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Strect, W. 1. 





4, pet eee Sports Party for the new resort Saas-Fee 

(6,000 {t.), December 29th to January 12th. 
Will any who care to join an exceptionally nice and well 
organised party write Dr. and Mrs. FOTHERGILL, 
Chorley Wood, Herts. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


WO OLD PEOPLE only income Old Age Pension 

(16s. 6d. per week after paying rent), one suffering 

from Cancer. Special nourishment urgently required. 

Details given. This is but one of many sad cases for 

which we IMPLORE HELP.—Spectator Appeal, The 

National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
W.1. 


= 











}PSTEIN’S “CONSUMMATUM EST,” and 

“4 other new works in Sculpture, also Paintings by 
GUILLAUMIN (1841-1927).—LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 10-6 daily. 


TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
88TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 63 Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. Daily, 10-5, Saturdays included. 1s. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED __ 
ili OF WESTMINSTER. 


LIBRARIAN. 
The Westminster City Council invites applications 
from gentlemen holding the Fellowship of the Library 
Association for the appointment of Librarian of the 
City of Westminster which will become vacant on 
March 31st, 1938. Applicants must not have passed 
their forty-fifth birthday on January Ist, 1938. 
Salary, £750 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,000 per annum, together with a flat, 
light and fuel valued as an emulument at £150 per 
annum, or £150 per armum in lieu thereof at the 
Librarian’s option. 








NOW READY! 


Sole Munufacturers : 


JAMES NEILL & CO. Gheffiela) LTD: 








YTHAM SCHOOLS . FOUNDATION. 


KING EDWARD VII SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCASHIRE. 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the 
POSITION of Head-master of King Edward VII 
School for boys which has become vacant in consequence 
of the death of the late Head-master. 

The School, which dates from 1908, is administered 
under a Scheme of the Board of Education of 1929, 
and admits day pupils only: the present number 
being 252. 

Applicants must possess a degree of a British 
University and must have good experience. 

The commencing Salary will be £800, rising by 
annual increments to £1,000. Previous experience 
as a Head-master may be taken into account. There 
is a residence for the Head-master adjoining the School 
Buildings which, with the emoluments, is valued at 
£200 per annum. 

_ The successful candidate will be required to take up 
his duties as soon as possible. 
Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
must be sent, accompanied by 25 copies of three recent 
Testimonials, and in addition the names of two referees 
not later than Friday, November 19th, 1937. 

WILSON, WRIGHT, EARLE & CO., 
Clerks to the Governors, 
6 Chapel Street, 
reston. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
The Council invites applications for the post of 
University Librarian. 
Candidates should send to the Registrar, not later 
than November 2oth, 1937, short accounts of their 
work and career, stating their academic attainments 
and Library experience, together with the name of 
two persons of recognised standing to whom reference 
may be made. No testimonials should be sent. 
The books and other collections of the University 
Library are soon to be transferred to a new building 
(the Cohen Library), which will be opened in 1938. 
For this and other reasons it is important that the 
Librarian to be appointed should take up his duties 
at an early date, and, if possible, not later than 
March 31st, 1938. 
The - Librarian has a seat on the Senate of the 
University. 
The stipend offered is £900 per annum. Candidates 
will be required to comply with the conditions of the 





Applications (on forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned, and containing particulars of the appoint- | 
ment), must be delivered not later than 12 noon on | 
Friday, November sth, 1937. 

PARKER MORRIS, 


Town Clerk. | 





City Hall, Westminster, 
October 21st, 1937. 


Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universities. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR. 

Women are eligible for any office in the University. 
The Council reserves the right to consider the 


| claims of candidates other than those who may submit 


their names in reply to this advertisement. 
STANLEY DUMBELL, 


October, 1937. Registrar. 








STUDENTSHIPS 
si HE LAW SOCIE Ty 





The Council offers for award in July, 1938, 


THREE STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £40: each t 
jntending to become solicitors, 
scribed in the Regulations. 


enable by Petia 
ON conditions pa 





Copies of the Regulations may be ob’ 








written or personal application to the iat 
PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY, 
THE LAW SOCIETY, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 2, 
—————= 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANp 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


a. o > a. 
UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG 















Practical Training for Social, Professional ni 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven Monthy 
Course. £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7, 


ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIA 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls mj 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES , 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men, 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified stude, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject, 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 615; 















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schos 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playity 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimm, 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for ts 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Ar, 
Music. Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 pa 


M\HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognis: 
by Board of Education. This well-known School fx 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in mo 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examination 
to University Entrance and Scholarship standard. 4) 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attentin 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pro 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 














EDUCATIONAL 


HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freesten, 
M.A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond, wa 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all Universi, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or woma 
students.) Modern Language classes. English fir 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and Schl 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjecs 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice and lis 
of recent successes,apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardess, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interview 
by appointment only. Tel. Victoria 2976. 
40TH ANNUAL EDITION 
ATON’S LIST OF _ SCHOOLS 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools a! 
Tutors, Crown 8vo., 956 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 6i 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparaton 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tuton. 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretard 
Training and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF CHARGE. 

















LECTURES AND MEETINGS __ 


—e COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 P.M. 


November 4th.—The Stevenson Lecture: 
Critique of London Government.” By W. A. RoBss 
LL.M., B.Sc., Ph.D ven 
November 25th.—The Fawcett Lecture on Eliz 
beth Garrett Anderson, M.D.,” by her daughter, 0! 
LouisA GARRETT ANDERSON, C.B.E. . * 
Admission free by ticket on application to % 
SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped address 
envelope. 








Se 
7 ENSINGTON Town Hall, Monday, October 25% 

8.15 p.m. Lord ALLEN of Hurtwood, “HU 
TO REBUILD THE PEACE OF EUROPE.’ Adms- 
sion free. A few reserved seats at 2s. 6d. and 18., ft 








Mrs. DEARMER, 16 Hereford Square, W. 8. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
, 2 o = 
§% for is 7 % for 26 p) 


EIMANN 


Supplementing t 
of Commercial 
friday, Octo 

7 oe 
I TRENDS I 


full list, S, 
Swit. Vic 3131 


!NITED Lodge 
} Place, Marble 


anc 


October 27th, 8 p.m. 


Questions invited. 





— 


_——_ 


WINTER LECTURES. 





he training of the Reimann School 


Admitted. 


d Industrial Design, Friday Evenings. 


at door. 


m. . sa 

ber 29th: JOHN M. RYAN, Esq., 
oy N MODERN PACKAGING.”’—Write 
4-10 Regency Street, Westminster, 





ot Theosophists, 17 Gt. Cumberland 


Arch. 


All welcome. 


Public Meeting, Wednesday, 
‘* The Basis for World Union.” 
Free. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


“PUTHORS invi 
A publis 
required ; 
riculars, 
fees. —STOCKWELL 
hceattsiaeandd 


yar BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do ‘you 


ted submit MSS. of all types “to 


£50 Cash offered for Poems. 
with Current Catalogue, free. — 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


LTD., 


hers of 40 years’ standing. Fiction specially 


Full par- 
No _ reading 





know of this shop where you may examine at leisure 
and in comfort the latest books on religious, social and 


international 


problems ? 


Phone EUSton 3602. 


Opposite Euston Station. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for 52. 


t Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIEs. 


—Make spare hours profitable. 


Booklet tree.— 


Recent INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8 





ITERARY Typewtg., I'rans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 


18. 1,000 words. 


Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N 


McFart Ne(C), TheStudy.96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 





UBLISHER |} 


Compton Street, I 


las opening 


.ondon, W. I. 


for 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Mus 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 C 
Phone Gerrard $397. 






Poems, Es 





Yd 





YONG POEMS WANTED.— Songs & musical comps 





YPING 10d. 1,000 words. duplicating. shorthand, 
&c. Highly recom.—MonrkrIs, 81 Stanhope St., N.W.1. 


\ 





CINEMAS 


)Salso considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—Perer DEREK LtD.. Z.B.. 140A Shaftesbury Av.. W C.2 


TANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration.—Send poems to.COLUMBIAN MusIc 
PUBLISHERS, Ltp., Dept. J-26, Toronto, Can. 








Cc AD £ 


A Oxford Street. 
SACHA GUITRY 


M Y Cc 


in his brilliant new comedy experiment 


“LE ROMAN D’UN 


“Delighttul insolence . 
es FOR CULTU 
1, WITH THE U.S 


TRICHEUR ” 
”— Evening 


NEMA 
Ger. 2981. 
(A) 


Standard. 


RAL RELATIONS 
».S.R. 


Twentieth Anniversary Celebrations. 
Soviet Film: CHAPAEV. 


Songs: 


PHOENIX THEA 


TRE, 


PAUL ROBESON. 
Sunday, October 31st, at 8.15 p.m. 
Charing Cross 
Tickets, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., §s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., obtainable 
trom S.C.R., 98 Gower Street, W.C. 1 (EUSton 2315). 


Road, 





SHOP BY POST 





NHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy ; 
4d. per lb. for hindquarters ; 
and 1s. 2d. per lb. for 
All carriage paid per parcel 
Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— 
. M. Apiz & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 


\) in quarters, at Is 
1s. per Ib. for forequarters : 
sides and whole c 


st. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHES 
PRICES OBTAINABLE TE 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) 


| 


poults, 12s. 
DonocHuE, The 


FOR 
EST chicken, duck, 6s. 


arcases. 





THE 


6d. ea. 
Manor, 


for 


TABLE, &c. 

pr. ; tat geese, 6s. 
Trussed, post paid.—NorA 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 


your 





ma. 











URE China Tea, Crane Lapsang Souchong. 5 lb. 
6d.; 4 1b. sample, 9d., post free.— 
Rowland STIMSON & Co., 28 Tower Hill, E.C. 3. 


chest, 18s. 


DEAL CONVALESCENCE OR REST, Alexander 
(Non-profit making.) i 
Central heating. 
No nursing. 
Prices £2—£7 
The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 


Chaplin Home. 
country, distant view sea. 


food. H. and c. 


instructions observed. 


TRUSTEES, 


—__ 


HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Ideal 
West Cliff Front, noted tor Comfort. 
i Resident Physician. 


Position, 


Service and Cuisine. 





_WHERE TO STAY 





most rooms. 











W.C. 2. 


REVIEW 


; turkey 


Beautiful 
Excellent 

Medical 
15s.—Apply 


T. No. 341. 


> 








by EMPRESS 
OF BRITAIN 


An enthralling cruise round the world—30,000 miles 
of tuxurious travel by the biggest ship ever to girdle 
the globe. 

From Monaco, Jan. Minimum Rate, 447 gens. 
First Class only. Ask for World Cruise Booklet. 


For Further Particulars — Your Local Agent, or 


ie Fi (C “fs 


WORLO’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
(WHtehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol. Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin, 


92 











| LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a tew secondhand 

PIANOS, re-conditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS __ 


NHRISTMAS House Party tor Children. Delightful 
J country holiday with Christmas festivities tor 
boys and girls.—Apply early : Miss CORBETT, Ravenoak 
School, Birdham, Chichester. 





| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 
H to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
imsertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}™, for 6 inser- 
tions: §% for 13; 74°) for 26: and 10”, for §2. 





\ ’INTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG SAVINGS.— 

Thritty Buyers! Save shillings in the £ by 
purchasing direct trom Makers. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue and Free Patterns ot lovely “ B-P ” Under- 
wear, and judge quality and price tor yourself. Every 
style, every size, for Women, Children, Men. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk.  Satistaction GUARAN- 
TEED or money retunded.—Write BirKETT & 
Puitiires, Ltp., Dept. S.. Union Road, Nottingham. 











“ The Art of Record Buying ” 


Few gramophone users have time to compare 
all available versions of the particular works 
they wish to add to their collection fo help 


them make their choice we issue a booklet, “ The 
Art of Record Buying,” which gives the best 
recording of over 600 classical wot Send 2d, 
in stamps for a free copy. 


E M G Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., 


ks 
KS. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


and still THE RED HOUSE—away from the 
crowds, but within easy reach of London Theatres, 
Shops, Business. In this charming country house you 
can be on the scene when you want to be, and yet 
enjoy all the pleasure of 2 garden, go!f. tennis and a 
healthy country life. 

THE RED HOUSE 

LEATHERHEAD. 

An Hotel . . . and a home. 

Mrs. Prior. Resident Proprietress. will be glad to 
send you full particulars. Private suites available. 
One minute from the station Telephone: 164. 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


] ROIT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 














water. 
R.A.C 


one 3H.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
-4Crescent. Tgms.: “Meicrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 


N 








ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 


Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
ce. Two Resident Physicians. 





day. 





t-LVES m= Enghsh Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GetorGe’s HOTEL. 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 





a: rRUST INNS tor excellent country 
\ quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “* S,” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trust.” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


\ TARWICKCLUBLTD. (21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCHRANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 





Rd., S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDEN HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PErwick Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 

TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PkK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horer, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton.)}—HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 

—PALACE 





TEM. 7166-7. 11 Grape St., London, W.C.2. 





—ROSLIN HALL 
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BRAND OF CHLOROPHYLL 


“have given me new hope and} < 
courage to tackle anything”| 





To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your Blood Pres- 
sure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, increase _ Vital Forces. 


“é 


Nervy—now “a different man’ 
husband has de i ereat benefit from * Phyllosan’ tablets. Before 
and run-down. Since taking them he has looked a 
sav how well he is looking.” (Mrs.).———— 
‘Phyllosan’ tablets “worked wonderfully’ 
‘* Phyllosan’ tablets have made a new man of me. I was very much depressed 
felt myself to be going down, After reading your advertisement 1 tried 
llosan’ tablets. They have worked wonderfully.” (Mr.)———— 
Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/-, and Family size, 20/- 
and the 20/- size nearly ten times the 3/- size 


Nf) 
taking them he was nervy 
different man, and people 


and 


The 5/- size is twice, 


PRES! 


Revolving Tablet-container 


and interesting Book about ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets 


e 
A novel revolving tablet-containcr in coloured bakelite, for pocket or handbag, 
made to hold twelve tablets, will be supplied FREE, together with our book 
‘Revitalization and Rejuvenation a Modern Possibility ” on receipt of coupon 
and lid. stamp for postage. (No tablets will be sent with container.) 
Prepared according to the formula and under the direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of 


_ dicine at Berne University. Proprietary rights are not claimed apart from the registered trade 
» * Phyllosan,” which is the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London 








LID. - 
No. 99 Gower Street, 


in ” Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS, 
London 





and 99 Fetter Lane, nadine, E .C.4, and publi 
W.C.1—Friday, October 22 


“ For eighteen years I have suffered from 
ecmneteenie with acute insomnia and the 
usual fears of the neurasthenic. 

Six months ago I started to take 
‘Phyllosan’ tablets. Now I am living a 
glorious life! After what seems eighteen 
years of worse than death! In fact, death 
on many occasions would have been wel. 
come. I am now working again ajter 
seven years of hopeless unemployment, 
‘Phyllosan’ tablets have been a gift from 
the gods, and have given me hope and 
courage to tackle anything. 

My friends marvel at the change in my 
appearance. All I do in the way of 
explanation is to show the little round 


container.” (Mr.) — 


* Phyllosan’” brand of chlorophyll tablets strengthen 
the nerves by filling every cell in the body with 
new vital force! They enrich and invigorate the 
blood. They stimulate metabolism and speed up 
the replacement of worn-out tissue They 
give new vigour to nerves and brain, and increase 


cells. 


the energy-efficiency of the whole organism. 
And it is so so simple! Just two tiny tablets three 
times a day before meals. But if you take the 


tablets regularly, 


the results will astonish you, 





COUPON 


» Natural Chemicals Ltd. (Dept. 54) 
12 Clipstone Street, London, W.1 








LURE REREERQERUSRSLERSEEREREEERERERREEE RE) Secs 


1 enclose 1!d stamp for postage. Please send me: (1) A 
coloured pakelite tablet-container. (2) Your book ator 
* Phylicsan’ tablets. (Strike out book if not required, but 
BOOK  GNLY is required, do not send stamp.) State whetlier 
Mr., M4 vi Miss, or give title 
N 

INC. .ccccccccrccccccccccccccccce . oseee en 
Address...... eevee er ee oe eo ereeceereent 
Write in ¢ “PIT 1L LETTERS and use margin. S/22 
Fix cores of stamp to Coupon and seal your envelope 


hed by ‘THE SPECTATOR, LtD., at their offices 
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(ea history 
is casting rather a shadow 
on the gaiety of the recog- 


nised European resorts. 


Those faced with the 
problem of where cise to 
go to escape the prospect 
of the wet Winter forecasi 
might well break new ground 
by visiting South Africa. 


A trip there need not 
make excessive demands on 
lime or pocket; and when 
you return Winter will be 
a happy memory of warmth 


ad new experiences. 
Descriptive brochures and 
particulars may be 
obtained from the Travel 
Bureau, South Africa House, 
Lordon, W.C. 2. or the 


principal 


other 


Travel Agencies. 
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Above: A scene in the Kruger National Park. 


Below : The Greatest River W onder. The Vic torta Fall - s nuthern Rh dk ta. 
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Helping the Helpless 


The task of the National Children’s Home is 
to help boys and girls who have no one else 
to care for them. All are in the Home because 
they were in de sperate need. Every day brings 
poig pe appeals to save little ones in distress. 
Your gift will help us to give them the chance 
which misfortune has denied. Please send it today 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, Ne 5. (Founded by Dr. Stephenson 1869) AND ORPHANAGE 


b ee 






























The Welfare of nearly 


5,000,000 CHILDREN 


has been effected to their life-long advantage 
by the Nationa! Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. The Society has 
agencies in all parts of England, Wales and 
Ireland through which it exerts a vast 
influence in securing proper treatment for 
children. 


~>= 


Please help the N.S.P.C.C. 
J. EARIOTH, Gs... 


Victory | louse, Leicester 


by a gift to WILLIAM 
Director, NSPee., 
London, W.C. 2. 


Square, 
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Many of the patients who come to 


*MOORFIELDS’ 


are poor, and poverty coupled with the fear 
of approaching blindness, all too often make 
mere existence a struggle against seemingly 
impossible odds. Restored sight in such 
cases, turns despair into hope, and enables 
some poor body to pick up again the threads 
of everyday life with a new courage. 


PLEASE HELP SUCH WORK. 


MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL {, LONDON, E.C.| 


mt MOORFIELDS LULU UUULTOUUUEUUI 





CONFIRMED 
NON-SMOKER 








PATENT STOVES 


This continuous-burning hopper-fed B.J. ESSE 
Anthracite Stove (design by BETTY JOEL) pro- 
vides the cheapest and healthiest form of heating 
obtainable. Write for catalogue, details of Hire 
Purchase Plan, and nearest Dealer. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 

LONDON: (Est. 1854. 
11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4, 8 Upper Thames St., 
Also at LIVERPOOL — EDINBURGH _ 


E.C.4, 63 Conduit St., wi 
GLASGOW 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE proceedings of the Non-Intervention Committee 
inspire hope and dejection with regular and mono- 
tonous alternation. Last week we welcomed here, with 
reservations which rapidly proved justified, Count Grandi’s 
acceptance of the principle that the process of withdrawing 
foreign combatants in Spain should be put in hand forthwith 
and the grant of belligerent rights postponed till withdrawal 
had made substantial progress. Forty-eight hours later that 
concession was completely nullified by the Italian delegate’s 
amouncement that though a commission might be sent to 
Spain to ascertain the number of foreigners there Italy would 
not be bound by its conclusions. Over the week-end better 
counsels triumphed, and on Tuesday Count Grandi explained 
iway his previous speech and accepted in toto the proposals 
sponsored by Great Britain and France. The effect, not 
perhaps undesigned, of that move is to mark Soviet Russia 
out as the one recalcitrant, though M. Maisky gave 
some vague signs of modifying his refusal to consider the 
grant of belligerent rights till the last foreigner had left 
Spanish shores. That, however, is a bridge that it is unneces- 
sary to cross till it is reached. There seems reasonable 
ground for hope now that the next step, the despatch of 
commissions to discover how many foreigners are fighting on 
each side, will be taken without serious delay, though if 
anyone is anxious to procrastinate there is still abundant 
opportunity. But the theory that Signor Mussolini is tiring 

of his Spanish adventure is not to be ruled out completely. 

* * * x 
Japan at Shanghai 

The degree of Tokyo’s exultation over the Japanese advance 
at Shanghai is a measure of the anxiety which the prolonged 
and gallant resistance of the Chinese—hopelessly outgunned, 
and checking their enemies by a prodigal and unhesitating 
sacrifice of their lives—had occasioned. The extent of the 


Japanese success has yet to be determined. In actual territory 
it amounts to little, and all reports agree that the Chinese 
withdrew in good order at night, without the knowledge 
of the Japanese, to a shorter line which is completely out 
of range of the guns of the Japanese ships in the river. Their 
losses have been immense, but their reserves are inexhaustible, 
and Japan also has lost heavily in men whom she can much 
less easily replace. If the Chinese prove able to stand on their 
new positions Japan will have gained relatively little, tut 
the loss of two railway lines, which the Japanese have cut, 
may prove an important factor. Of operations in the north 
little has been heard apart from some2 vague Japanese claims ; 
battles in the mountains of Shansi give great advantages 
to the defenders. The Note in which Tokyo declines the 
invitation to attend the Nine Power Conference is a cynical 
and defiant document, designed to demonstrate that Japan 
is acting solely in self-defence, and concluding with th: 
observation that “as soon as the Powers understand the 
true intentions of Japan and take suitable steps to compel 
the Nanking Government to reconsider their attitude and 
policy, then, and only then, a way will have been paved 
for their co-operation with Japan respecting the settlement 
of the present conflict.” 
* * * x 


Mr. Lyons’ Success 

By his victory in the Federal elections in the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Lyons becomes the first Australian 
Prime Minister to hold office for three Parliaments in succes- 
sion. No doubt he will recognise that his achievement is 
due to good luck as well as merit. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives Labour have won only 2 seats, as compared with 
the 13 which they had predicted; the Government with 
43 seats, as compared with 46 in the last House, has a large 
and absolute majority. In the Senate, Labour is likely 
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to win 13 of the 19 vacancies, but will still be in a minority. 
These results are very different from anything that might 
have been expected six months ago, when Mr. Lyons’ defeat 
seemed probable. The change is almost exclusively due 
to Labour’s folly in fighting the election on an isolationist 
and anti-Navy defence policy, at a time when Japanese 
aggression in China and piracy in the Mediterranean have 
impressed Australians with the Japanese menace and the 
vulnerability of trade routes on which Australia depends. 
On the other hand, a Government elected on this single 
issue may be less strong than it looks. Mr. Lyons’ majority 
cannot conceal that on democratic issues Labour may well 
have the country behind it, and this weakness may show 
itself in lack of popular support or in Cabinet dissensions. 


x * x *x 


The Belgian Cabinet Crisis 


M. van Zeeland’s Government has reduced unemployment, 
successfully encouraged foreign trade, stabilised the belga, 
balanced the budget; but these achievements, though 
they have won the admiration of Europe, have not saved 
his Administration from the damaging effects of scandal 
and slander. The Cabinet resigned on Monday, the Prime 
Minister relinquishing his Parliamentary seat also, to have 
complete freedom in defending himself. In a broadcast 
speech explaining his action M. van Zeeland rightly described 
the attitude of public opinion during recent months as 
“one of dull discontent, difficult to define.” It is the result 
of the uneasy suspicions bred by the discovery of irregularities 
at the National Bank at a time when M. van Zeeland was 
Vice-Governor. An official enquiry has been transformed 
into a judicial investigation, because of certain facts held to 
be indictable by the Public Prosecutor. The Governor 
has been given leave of absence until his term of service 
expires and unfortunately enquiries appear to have met 
with some resistance at the Bank. To find a successor to 
M. van Zeeland is difficult, as the next Government must 
also be a coalition, and the Liberals are unwilling to accept 
a Prime Minister from among the Socialists, who are the 
biggest party. Its first task must be to clear M. van Zeeland. 
In his search for a Cabinet, King Leopold has consulted 
twelve political leaders, including M. Degrelle who had led 
the agitation against M. van Zeeland, unsuccessfully. 


* x * x 
Exit Dr. Schacht 


Herr Hitler is apparently unwilling to announce officially 
Dr. Schacht’s resignation from the Ministry of Economics ; 
but it appears to have already taken effect. The retiring 
Minister remains President of the Reichsbank, but his term 
of office there expires in the spring. He was one of the 
first to desire Herr Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor ; 
more than any other man, he enabled National Socialism to 
overcome its economic difficulties ; now he joins those other 
Nationalists who could not control the Frankenstein monster 
they had hoped to use as a puppet. And given the elaborate 
system of currency regulations, exchange restrictions, import 
and export control, which Dr. Schacht has so brilliantly 
manipulated and whose intricacies he alone understood, it is 
ironical that his reason for resignation is his ‘“ disapproval 
of interference with private industry.” What he really 
disapproves of is that the control is no longer his, and has 
passed into the hands of soldiers and “self sufficiency 
experts.” The reorganisation of the Ministry of Economics 
as an organ of General Goring’s Four-Year Plan, and under 
the direction of Colonel Hanneken, Colonel Loeb, and 
Colonel Thomas, the Reichswehr’s economic experts, will 
merely regularise a position that has already existed in 
fact for some months. But it is worth remembering that 
Dr. Schacht is an expert in knowing when to leave public 
life and when to return. He abandoned the Republic in 
time; his retirement now will certainly weaken its 


successor. 
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American Labour Rivals 


The peace conference at Washington between the »; 
American unions, the American Federation of Lebed 
the Committee for Industrial Organisation has been adjo . 
It would be a relief to the Administration and 
immense advance for American labour, if their differen, 
could be settled, particularly since a breakdown of 7 
Conference might lead to the application of the Federatig 
plans for breaking Mr. Lewis’ organisations, especi . 
Virginia and among the longshoremen on the Pacific 
This could only result in a bitter and wasteful war betieg 
the unions. Nevertheless, Mr. Lewis appears to be in y 
mood for making concessions; and his representatives 
the conference on Tuesday presented two demands whi 
involve complete surrender of the Federation’s claims in th 
industrial fields covered by Mr. Lewis. They were that the 
Federation should agree to the organisation of the ma 
production, maritime, public utility and manufacys 
industries on “vertical” lines by the C.I.0., and to 
formation of a separate and completely autonomous brand 
of the A.F.L. for the C.I.O. unions. The Federation Teject 
this and is likely to reject it still when the conference mes 
again a week hence. 

* * * * 
Coal Royalties 

The Government is now pledged to the unification of ogg 
royalties, but the measure will not be carried without Strong 
opposition from what may be. called the “ coalowner 
lobby.” Moving the address in the House of Common 
Captain Balfour rightly urged that the measure should k 
used as an opportunity for increasing the efficiency of th 
industry. But in the House of Lords, Lord Hasting, 
a coalowner himself, repudiated any such aspirations. The 
measure, he said, was a breach in the principle of privar 
property which, once effected, would cause panic and pauper. 
isation and threaten the existence of all property in Grea 
Britain. This voice from the past need not perhaps be taken 
seriously, except for the manner in which Lord Hasting 
announced his intention of fighting the Bill; “A bad tim 
is coming. The gloves will soon be off.” The succes 
with which the coalowners have in the past resisted attempts 
at reorganisation give the prediction an importance it would 
otherwise lack. Fortunately another coalowner, Viscount 
Ridley, who in an excellent speech asked that the benefits 
of the measure should go to those already engaged in th 
industry, showed that some at least of the owners my 
accept the Bill as a valuable means of reform. Lord Halifax 
added, very justly, that if Lord Hastings’ views were shared 
by most owners of private property, the days of private 
property in a democracy are numbered. 

* * * * 


The Case for the Defensive 


In three remarkable articles in The Times this week, th 
military correspondent of that journal has urged with grea 
force that the tactics of Great Britain’s land forces in wa 
should be defensive and not offensive ; and that therefor 
military plans and military training should be directed 
to this end. His thesis is extremely heretical ; for it isa 
military dogma that the best form of defence is attack. Yet 
even on military grounds his case is strong; it depends 
above all on the immense superiority in numbers and material 
required for a successful offensive in modern war. This 
superiority no one is likely to possess; it can in any ca 
be achieved only by adopting the methods of “the tou 
war,” that is, the militarising of the whole life of the nation 
But belief in the superiority of the attack over the defensive 
rests on Clausewitz’ assumption that the object of war is 
achieve a final decision by the destruction of the enemy’ 
forces. The Times correspondent has no difficulty in showimg 
that for a country like Great Britain, whose principal aid 
only war aim must be resistance to aggression, such a “ fini 
decision” is not necessary. To that purpose a stalematt 
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These arguments deserve every attention; they are 
re interesting because of their relevance to the possibility 
we successfully organising defensive “ collective security.” 
* * * +. 
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The Young Delinquent 
Iris satisfactory that the new Session of Parliament proposes 
fo devote some of its energies to improving the welfare of the 
country’s youth. Besides the benefits likely iv result from 
the newly launched public health campaign, the King’s 
Speech promises legislation for the provision of meals to 
boys and girls attending junior instruction centres and medical 
are for young persons who have left school and taken up 
employment. And to add to this the Home Secretary has 
amounced that a scientific investigation into juvenile crime 
s to be undertaken, a step dictated, no doubt, by the 
increasing numbers of juvenile delinquents during recent 
years. It is reported that a provision is to be included in the 
forthcoming Prison Reform Bill that offenders under 21 
vars of age shall not in future be sent to prison pending 
their removal to Borstal institutions, but shall be provided for 
in special observation centres in which doctors and trained 
psychologists will take the place of prison warders. This 
s both humane and sensible. Criminal tendencies, like 
disease, will stand a far greater chance of being cured if 
scientific treatment is administered in the early stages. 
* x x * 

The Farm-Labourer’s Cottage 

The announcement in the King’s speech that measures 
will be taken to improve the housing of the agricultural 
worker is given precision by a recommendation of the Central 
Advisory Committee on Rural Housing. The Committee 
recommends that two subsidies be paid, one to Rural 
Councils for five years, and one to private persons over a 
period of 40 years, which will enable a sufficient number of 
houses for farm-workers to be built and let at a rent of 
3s. a week, The Labour Government in 1931 passed an 
Act embodying similar proposals, which was suspended 
by the present Government on grounds of economy; and 
after six years the measure is certainly still more needed. 
The Committee’s conclusions are unavoidable; but they 
give a depressing picture of the agricultural industry. The 
maximum rent which can be expected of rural workers is 
3s.a week ; and the Committee says that “ the rates of wages 
now prevailing in agriculture do not permit the ordinary 
agricultural worker to pay the economic rent of the type of 
house he requires.” This in spite of the extensive artificial 
assistance the farmer gets in the form of subsidies, tariffs 


and quotas. 
* *x * * 


The Public and the Coast 

There should be little need to emphasise the importance 
of preserving those parts of the coastline which are still 
available for the enjoyment of the ordinary citizen. Steadily 
over recent years some of the most attractive stretches of 
coast, especially in Devon and Cornwall, have fallen into 
the hands of speculative builders, indifferent to.the destruction 
of their natural beauty, or of individuals who have fenced 
them off as private reserves. The newly-formed Coastal 
Preservation Committee has asked over a hundred and fifty 
local authorities what they consider should be done to prevent 
this invasion. The obvious solution of paying compensation 
to the private owners sufficient to dissuade them from 
testricting public access to their areas of coast cannot be 
adopted by many local authorities for financial reasons. 
Possibly the only satisfactory solution would be for private 
owners to be compensated from the resources of an ad hoc 
fund voluntarily contributed. Many areas have been already 
acquired by public subscription or individual gift, and placed 
in the safe hands of the National Trust. 
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good a means as any other, if not better; while The Week in Parliament 
‘ch confines itself to the defensive can exploit all Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There were 


few surprises in the King’s Speech. Nearly all the items 
in the legislative programme had already been promised or 
hinted at in the speeches of Ministers. The Bills to reorganise 
the white fish industry and to increase the consumption 
and improve the distribution of milk have been long awaited 
and are by this time long overdue. It was good news to 
hear that meals are to be supplied to boys and girls attending 
junior instruction centres: most members hope that this 
will be the beginning of a genuine national food policy 
designed to eliminate underfeeding and malnutrition. Clearly 
this will be a crowded session but, as far as it is possible to 
foretell, none of the measures foreshadowed is likely to 
arouse any violent controversy. The apathy of the electors 
at by-elections may well be due to the fact that no great 
measure is now before Parliament (such as the Trade Disputes 
Bill of 1927, the Unemployment Bill of 1934) producing a 
really distinct cleavage between Government and Opposition. 
* * : *x x 

It is remarkable how many back-benchers can rise to a 
big opportunity. In moving and seconding the humble 
Address Captain Balfour and Mr. Mabane fully maintained 
the high standard which has become a tradition on these 
occasions. Each paid the usual compliments to his consti- 
tuents and the House listened in great good humour to 
the mover’s dissertation on the political importance of the 
Isle of Thanet and the seconder’s ringing declaration that 
“‘ wherever there are well-dressed men there is Huddersfield 
cloth.” Mr. Attlee gave the House a brief summary of the 
speeches which his followers would deliver during the 
ensuing week. Sir John Simon made great play with 
passages from a recent article by Mr. Mander on the foreign 
policy that would be adopted by “A National Government 
of the Left.” But he has himself made so many speeches 
on the desirability of co-operation in politics that he is 
scarcely in a strong position to attack those of his opponents 
who also advocate an alliance of parties. Sir Archibald 
Sinclair revealed himself, not for the first time, as a master 
of Shakespearian quotation. And Mr. Maxton was in his 
best form in dealing with the members for the City of London, 
who had been exercising their traditional privilege of sitting 
on the Treasury Bench on the first day of the session. 

* x x x 


Later in the day the debate assumed a grimmer tone. 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn raised the question of the evacuation 
of refugees from Northern Spain. He was followed by 
Miss Rathbone, who, speaking with a passionate intensity 
which the House has never before heard from her, attacked 
both the conduct of the Admiralty and the whole policy of 
non-intervention. Her onslaught upon “ a cowardly Govern- 
ment ” provoked Mr. Duff Cooper to deliver a furious reply. 
No doubt he was justified in defending his department with 
warmth and emphasis, but he would be more effective on 
these occasions if he did not always appear so angry. 

* x * * 


All parties are beginning to be concerned about the rising 
cost of living. Last week, at the close of the old session, 
Mr. Ernest Brown was asked whether any increase was 
intended in the scale of allowances paid by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. He replied that the Board had decided 
to issue instructions authorising their officers to deal with 
any cases of hardship arising out of the change in the price 
of commodities. This announcement appears to raise a 
serious issue. ‘The scales to be paid are laid down in Regula- 
tions which must be confirmed by both Houses. The 
Board’s officers are given powers to deal with special or 
exceptional circumstances. How such a provision can be 
stretched to cover a need that is common to all those 
under the Board’s jurisdiction is difficult to see. Surely, 
if a change is thought to be necessary, the right course would 
be to issue fresh regulations. 
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ERLIN, where a formidable number of German 
deputies have been lying in prison or concentration 
camps for years untried, has in the past ten days been 
clamant with indignation because in Czechoslovakia two 
deputies, German-speaking Czechoslovak citizens, are 
alleged to have been struck by policemen’s truncheons 
in the course of an election fracas. The incident itself 
was completely trivial. The steps taken to exploit it in 
Germany lend it sufficient importance to make a clear 
understanding of the relations between Czechoslovakia 
and Germany necessary, for the dangers to peace in 
Central Europe are too serious to be ignored, and the 
efforts continuously exerted in Berlin to maintain unrest 
in Czechoslovakia do much to accentuate them. There 
are plain enough reasons for that. Czechoslovakia is a 
democracy, the only real democracy east of the Elbe, 
and democracy is poison to dictatorships. Moreover, 
Czechoslovakia is the single effective obstacle to the 
extension of Germany’s political influence down through 
south-eastern Europe to its traditional and eternal goal, 
the Near, or even the Middle, East. Impenitently 
democratic, linked by sympathy no less than prudence 
with France, and by prudence with Russia, strongly 
armed in proportion to its population, Czechoslovakia 
maintains an wunaggressive and confident existence 
irreconcilable with the achievement of Germany’s 
historic Drang nach Osten. 


Hence the ceaseless fusillade of German propaganda 
against Dr. Benes and his countrymen, with a section of 
the German-speaking population of Czechoslovakia as 
spear-head of the attack. To disentangle truth from 
muisrepresentation, consider for a moment what the 
composition of Czechoslovakia.is. It is a State of mixed 
nationality. Czechs and Slovaks, between whom dis- 
tinctions but no fundamental differences exist—as is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that while the President, 
Dr. Benes, is a Czech, the Prime Minister, M. Hodza, is a 
Slovak—account for approximately 10 out of a total 
population of roughly 15 millions; 3} millions are 
so-called Germans, and the remainder consists of Hun- 
garians, Poles, Russians and Jews. Relations between 
Germany and Czechoslovakia hinge on the position and 
treatment of the so-called Germans ; so-called, because 
the word might suggest that they had been cut away 
from the Reich. They were subjects of the old Austria, 
never of the old Germany, and if they are to be the objects 
of any external solicitude it should be Dr. Schuschnigg’s, 
not Herr Hitler’s. But it is a cardinal feature of German 
policy to keep both Czechoslovakia and Austria as dis- 
turbed as possible, and the Sudetendeutsch, as the 
German-speaking population of Czechoslovakia is called, 
serve admirably for that purpose. 

But not all the Sudetendeutsch. Out of the 3} millions 
a million, or close on a third, term themselves Activists and 
actively support the Czechoslovak Government ;_ there 
are regularly three German Ministers in the Cabinet. 
They have no sympathy with totalitarianism and none 
with the remainder of their German-speaking fellow- 
countrymen, who, led by He.:i Konrad Henlein, are in 
constant antagonism to the Government at Prague and 
in constant contact with Berlin. In a sense Czecho- 
slovakia suffers for the freedom it maintains. The 
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ae 
the deflatiol 
; someth 

the Sudete 
Henlein Sudetendeutsch, for all their complaints «fy night of 
ates of 
injustice and oppression, are probably better OfF the, fe DE: Benes é 
any other minority in Europe, much better than te of a central 
Poles in Germany, incomparably better than their fell. _particula 
Germans under Signor Mussolini’s rule in the Southen the rdles © 
Tyrol, though it suits the two-fold policy of Berlin yO malice 
black out the Southern Tyrol and turn a fierce limelighy make captt 
on the Sudetendeutsch. Actually the Sudetendeutss 
can and do vote freely, under secret ballot, in loca! a 
national elections; can and do hold (apart from the 
temporary ban on all meetings to which last week’s ing 
dent led) public meetings as and wheii they choose; cy, HE an 
and do run their own newspapers; can and do atten Lune 
the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg; can and do maint but extret 
their own offices and propaganda centre in the heart 9 4 treat 
Prague. If Herr Hitler ever thinks of conceding ty “ of a ( 
his own political opponents a tenth of the freedom D; “ the p 
Benes’ political opponents enjoy, he may begin to nirror of | 
entitled to make the latter’s cause his own. fine, inde 
Not that the complaints of the Sudetendeutsch ap ae of th 
all fictitious. Many of them are genuine and justified  yould not 
They have themselves to thank for a good deal, fy their aber 
in the early years of the republic they adopted an attitude ff and to a ¥ 
of intransigent non-co-operation, believing the ney MM te condit 
State to be incapable of survival. That has now & gyn usua 
changed ; Herr Henlein and his party vote at elections, political 
and hold no fewer than 44 seats in the Chamber, the fH cual or 
three Activist German parties holding between them 22,  qumber 0: 
They claim, and rightly, that they should be placed Socialists 
under no economic disabiiities, and that in the matter ff ssa proof 
of education and of employment in Government servic: § On thi: 
they are entitled to complete equality with the Czechs, & remarks, : 
That demand cannot be rejected, and is not, by the ff the numb 
Government; it was indeed met in substance in 2 MJ housing | 
Government declaration of last February. But ful § je led: 
justice has not been done to the Germans, and it cannoi Mj pumber | 
be done at once. During the non-co-operation perio’ f§ have bee 
the public services were of necessity largely staffed Mi tund: “ 
by Czechs, and they cannot be dismissed wholesee §§ difficultie 
to make room for Germans ; the process of replacement produced 
must be gradual. In the matter of education the § disorders 
number of German schools is adequate, but ther § that cont 
appears to be some ground for the complaint tha ff produced 
when new, up-to-date buildings are erected they at j many ha 
almosc always for Czech children, and that Czech otherwise 
employers press their German workers to send the: fy... 
children to Czech schools. Such attempts at Czechis- ” i 
tion may properly be resisted. we ~? 
Other disabilities of the Sudetendeutsch are harde sere 
to remove. They live mainly in the frontier region § increase 
adjoining Germany, and are everywhere intersperst! increase 
with Czechs, so that autonomy on the basis of a Swis 5 1,765. 
canton is impracticable. The danger of a disaffecte Bi the inc 
population, supported and encouraged by a virtual § number 
hostile Power, in such a region is obvious, and tt Bix no n 
Czechs cannot be blamed if they decide that they cant & disorder, 
maintain munition factories, which would provi & frp 
considerable employment, there. So far, moreover, # partly t 
normal industry goes the Germans are largely concetitt Bf ured fy 
with the export trade and the Czechs with the hom the goo 
market; the slump, with its effects on internatiol & ones: 





trade, therefore, hit the Germans particularly hatd: 
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she deflationary policy of the Czech Government probably 
did something to increase their difficulties. So far as 
the Sudetendeutsch have genuine grievances it is the 
‘sht of folly for the Government to ignore them. 
reg and M. Hodza recognise that, but the goodwill 
n central government in any country is often nullified 
' aticulatlY when a war or revolution has reversed 
i ies of top and bottom dog—by the tactlessness 
malice of local officials. If Berlin is seeking to 
wn capital out of the grievances of the Sudetendeutsch 
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inc: 
;ca MqyHE annual report of the Board of Control on 
tend T Lunacy and Mental Deficiency is an unsensational 
ntain HH put extremely interesting document. The incidence 
tof Band treatment of mental diseases are often a sound 
0 Mest of a country’s civilisation ; and the mental home, 
Dr. ike the prison, is sometimes only a slightly distorted 
) be ff nirror of the society in which it exists. At the present 
time, indeed, there is often a legitimate doubt whether 
are Wf ome of the leading actors on the world’s political stage 
ied, MH would not be more at home in some institution where 
for Mf their aberrations would receive sympathetic attention ; 
ude J and to a world often described in terms of the madhouse, 
new MM the conditions of its mental hospitals should be of more 
iow M than usual interest. Indeed, in a period of immense 
ons, i political and social strain, of wars and revolutions, 
the HH actual or threatened, it is natural to suppose that the 
22,  qumber of mental breakdowns would increase. National 
ced MH Socialists always pointed to the number of suicides 
tter fH «sa proof of the demoralisation of the Weimar Republic. 
rie J On this point at least the Report is reassuring. It 
hs, HH remarks, indeed, on one effect of social conditions on 
the fH the number of admissions to mental institutions: “. . 
12M housing conditions and the weakening of home life 
ful #H have led in many areas to the admission of an increased 
not # number of old people who, a generation ago, would 
0) M have been cared for in their homes.” On the other 
ied BH und: “ There is little if any evidence that the financial 
at WH difficulties and privations of the last few years have 
‘at fH produced any increase in the incidence of mental 
he ff disorders.” But the Report continues : “ It is reassuring 





that continued unemployment does not appear to have 
produced the reaction on the health of the nation which 
many had anticipated, but the year’s statistics afford 
otherwise little ground for complacency.” 








This somewhat pessimistic conclusion is founded 
on several observations, one of which at least is of great 
gneral interest. At the end of 1936 the number of 
persons treated for mental disorder was 185,522, an 
nerease of 1,751 during the year; the annual average 
merease for the five years ending December, 1936, 
51,765. But these figures do not speak for themselves. 
The increase, being merely the difference between the 
umber of admissions, and of deaths or discharges, 
tas no necessary connexion with the incidence of mental 
dsorders. .It is partly attributable to the number 
ofcurable cases which are admitted in their early stages, 
patly to the number of old people who are no longer 
cued for at home; and both these tendencies are for 
the good. But the Report also calls attention to the 
‘omexion between increased mental disorders and 
changes in the age composition of the population. 















DISORDERED MINDS 


that ts a double reason why Prague should see that 
all genuine grievances disappear. If it were not for the 
external factor there is no reason why all the three 
million Germans should not co-operate with Prague 
as harmoniously as a million of them do. The Czech 


Cabinet may reasonably be urged to accord to the 
Sudetendeutsch strict justice, but it can only add to 
justice generosity and trust if Herr Henlein makes it 
unmistakably clear that his affiliations are with Prague, 
not Berlin. 






Mental disorders are in most cases a feature of adult 
life. The fall in the birth-rate, and the consequent 
rise in the average age of the population, result in a 
larger proportion of people who are at the age when 
mental disorder is most likely ; and it might be added 
that, as this movement continues, and the old tend to 
predominate, senility is likely to increase. 


Numerically, these changes are not large, yet they 
are too much for the accommodation and treatment 
which can be provided. The Report comments indeed 
on the progress which has been made in building 
hospitals and homes ; yet in many areas they are inade- 
quate, and patients in need of hospital treatment have 
to be kept waiting in public assistance institutions. 
Anyone who has known of such cases will realise what 
suffering and serious harm they may involve. At the 
end of last year there were ‘nearly 3,000 patients in 
excess of the available space. This deficiency is in 
itself serious; but it also has indirect effects on the 
methods and quality of treatment. Lack of hospital 
space makes authorities most willing to spend money 
on building; and unwilling to increase medical staffs. 
But the number of properly trained doctors is already 
too small; which is surprising in a profession whose 
other branches are relatively overcrowded, but perhaps 
it can be explained by the reluctance to spend money 
on salaries. 

The result is that in many hospitals the staff cannot 
do more than attend to the physical condition of the 
patients ; there is no time for that individual treatment, 
involving a close and sympathetic relation to the patient, 
in which lies the greatest hope of cure. The methods 
of psychotherapy are discouraged, and under present con- 
ditions are often impossible. And though the increased 
provision of such amenities as hairdressing for women 
patients, of facilities for recreation, of seaside holidays, 
which the Report praises, are in themselves admirable, 
they cannot make up for the lack of proper individual 
attention. The Report concludes that “ perhaps it 
will always be difficult to persuade Englishmen to 
believe in a form of medicine which uses no lancet and 
prescribes no pill.” 

It is to be hoped this will not always be so; or the 
malicious may be inclined to say that Englishmen resist 
psychotherapy so strongly because they need it so much. 
The- lack of hospital space should not be difficult to 
overcome, in a relatively short time. A hostility to 


new methods of treatment is much harder to conquer, 
and equally necessary, especially since the admission 
of patients in the early stages of their disorder makes 
it more possible to effect cures. 


The Report does not 
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say whether its criticisms apply as much to private as 
to public institutions ; many, perhaps unjustly, will sus- 
pect that they have even more serious failings, and it would 
be valuable if this suspicion could be either overcome 
or confirmed by official enquiry. For some patients, 
in private and public institutions, the senile or the 
mentally defective, there may be no hope of cure; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM not using the word portent portentously when I say 
that the election of Canon Sheppard as Rector of Glasgow 
University is a portent. I simply mean that it portends 
something, as it obviously does. On the face of it Canon 
Sheppard, who got 538 votes, had no claim on Glasgow. 
He is not a prominent Scotsman, like Professor Macneile 
Dixon, who got 364, or a distinguished politician like Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who got 281, or a distinguished scientist 
like Professor Haldane, who got 220. He was just, as he 
would say, a pacifist parson—not a parson of the Church 
to which most of the Glasgow students presumably belong— 
and it was as a pacifist that they elected him in spite of his 
being a parson. To argue that only a quarter of the possible 
voters voted is quite irrelevant, unless it is assumed that the 
abstainers were predominantly anti-Sheppard, and for that 
there is no warrant at all. I cannot go all the way with 
Canon Sheppard, but I believe a great deal that is best in 
modern youth is responding to his appeal. His movement 
raises problems ; if it grows in this country and takes root 
nowhere else it may have disturbing effects. It could clearly 
take root in no country that is not a democracy. 
x * * * 


The announcement in the Speech from the Throne that 
King George has invited the King of the Belgians to visit 
him next month seems to me very interesting. Constitu- 
tional sovereigns are not so common in Western Europe 
that the meeting of two of them is a matter of indifference. 
King Leopold, who is 36, is six years younger than King 
George, but in his three and a half years’ reign he has shown 
himself a factor to be reckoned with in the life of his country. 
Nor is his activity confined to Belgium. His letter to his 
Prime Minister, M. van Zeeland, in July on world economic 
conditions testified to his deep concern for the reduction of 
tariff barriers everywhere, and it is known that since then 
his conviction of the necessity of that step has deepened. 
There can be little doubt that in formal and informal conversa- 
tions in this country he will express the earnest desire of 
countries like his own to see the Great Powers pressing 
ahead with any bilateral or multilateral agreements that may 
make for an increase of international trade and at the same 
time of international understanding. 

* x x *x 


I commented last week on the remarkable fact that the first 
edition of the new Ios. 6d. Bible—25,000 copies—was sold 
out in the first week. Little less surprising is the success 
achieved by the Religious Book Club just inaugurated by the 
Student Christian Movement Press. Though the first 
volume (by Canon F. R. Barry; there could be no better 
choice) does not appear till next week, the Club has already 
enrolled 10,000 members, which it is interesting to observe is 
considerably more than the famous Left Book Club mustered 
at a corresponding stage in its career. The Religious Book 
Club is less lavish in its offers than its forerunner. It does 
not profess to give 18s. for 2s. 6d., but 6s. or 5s. or 4s. 6d. 
for 2s. And it only intends at present to provide its members 
with six books a year. With all deference to the Student 
Movement I see in this not so much successful business 
enterprise (though no doubt it is that) as another evidence, 
one of many I could cite, of a widespread desire to learn more 
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others, especially the young, differ from their mm 
fellows by only a narrow margin and with Proper treatn, 

that difference can be removed. It js essential 7 
for them, entering a mental home should be, not a ty, 
demnation to perpetual imprisonment, but 4 p.: 
of a better future; and modern methods of treatm 
will allow this promise to be fulfilled. . 






















of what religion means without being forced into 
professions. Reading books labels no one, 
Church may. 


Prematuy 
Going tv 





* x * * 





Esperanto, much the best-known of the “ univey 
languages,” has this year completed a_half-centuy , 
existence. The fact is historically interesting, but it seng 
mainly to emphasise the surprising failure of any of 
various artificial languages to make substantial heg 
All reason is in their favour, all sentiment is against then 
The new impetus acquired by internationalism in the ost 
War years, the immense increase of travel, the eager desir 
to exchange impressions with people of other Countries, 
might have been expected to drive Esperanto or Ido 
some other medium of universal communication forwaj 
into something like general adoption. Nothing of the kigj 
has happened. Englishmen learn a little French or a litt 
German or a little of both; Frenchmen learn German 
English ; Germans learn English or French ; Americans ar 
convinced that if they say a thing often enough in their ow 
tongue the fool foreigner will understand, and astonishingly 
often he does. But interest in a universal language cop. 
tinues to find an audience which, though it may be fi, 
remains obstinately few. 


* * * * 


I see a News Reel Association of Great Britain an 
Ireland has been formed to protect the interests of all cn- 
nected with the production, distribution and exhibition g 
news-reel pictures. This means, I hope, that there will bk 
a body qualified not merely to make representations wher 
necessary, but to receive them where necessary. News-teeks 
are a welcome and valuable feature of the moving-pictur 
world, but their potentiality for evil as well as for goods 
great. Nothing is more important than that what profes 
to be news-pictures should be news-pictures pure and simple. 
We do not want political doctrines, or political institutions 
or even anything as laudable in itself as recruiting, pushed 
insidiously by news-reels which profess to be giving straight 
news and nothing else. But if we do not want it we som 
times get it. The only safeguard is in intelligent vigilance 


_ by audiences, and firm protest when the case demands it. 


* * * * 


Was it Kipling—I have failed to find the reference—who 
wrote a poem on how Private Jones rode for the first tim 
behind four horses, with the Colonel and officers to attend 
him and the band of the regiment to play him home? | 
thought of that, as perhaps some others did, as I read reports 
of Private McGowan’s funeral last Monday. Private 
McGowan rode home at Shanghai, where a Japanese machine- 
gun bullet had killed him, attended by a Major-General, 
British Admiral,an American Admiral,a French Vice-Admitl 
andan Italian Major. Mounted Indian police rode before him, 
a detachment of Royal Ulster Rifles marched behind, aul 
behind them again Italian sailors, French sailors, Americal 
marines, Dutch sailors, Sikhs and Chinese and Whit 
Russians. It was a great day for Private McGowan. kt 
knew nothing of it; I hope some of his relations did. 
JANUS. 
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A CHALLENGE TO TAMMANY 


By CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE 


ITH Congress, the embassies, and all the administrative 
departments at a distance of 200 miles, New York 
tarved of political life and interest. All the more keenly 
* ntion concentrate upon the City Hall, an elegant 
E oe avilion built in 1812. There is little apathy 
ae city’s affairs : and never less than in the elections 
wet tic to be decided on November 2nd. For the issue 
egos election is nothing less than the survival or 
q permanent defeat of Tammany Hall. . 

When New York consisted of Manhattan Island, and while 
cess of expansion was absorbing the activity of bolder 
is jt was a simple thing for Tammany to set up and 
vont their invincible political machine. All the money 
* the brains were in business : the city became an amiable 
urnership of profit-sharers. Today things have changed. 
n decayed street-corner saloons, in Mooney’s Bar and the 
biamrock Grill, “ the boys ” still get together and soak to 
re memory of better days. The humbler ones among them 
pte merely to public relief : the more. ambitious hope 
or jobs in the administration of relief. Tammany promises 
things to all men. But the inexorable facts are that 
snhattan Island now contains a bare quarter of the popu- 
ion of New York; that Brooklyn itself is larger still ; 
tat the city is too large and too proud to remain much 
pager the perquisite of the Murphys and Ryans and 
('Haras. 

The beginning of the end was in 1932, when Mayor 
Vilker was obliged to quit in the face of an unpleasant 
pestigation. The extreme hardships of the depression 
made the people impatient of such sumptuous graft; and 

be New Deal was in the air. In 1933, the people of NewYork 

ected Fiorello LaGuardia as Mayor. He was a New Dealer 
ming on a “‘ Fusion ” ticket : a Fusion, that is, of Repub- 
ians and Democrats formed to defeat Tammany. There 
had been several Fusion Mayors in the past : but in each case 
he task of cleaning up the Augean stables of Tammany 
wruption had proved so expensive, and invidious to so 

many popular individuals, that in no single instance had a 
Fusion Mayor been re-elected to a second term of office. 
Accordingly in 1933 “‘ the boys ” sat down to wait four years, 
while LaGuardia should alienate his supporters and increase 
wation, and Tammany meanwhile could perfect its machinery 

nd exploit the personal popularity and loyalty on which it 
eles, 

“Don’t expect any patronage if I’m elected,” LaGuardia 
had said: and when, according to custom, his supporters 

med up later to claim their rewards, they were sent empty 
pray. Scores of popular and influential officials were dis- 
missed: their places were taken by “ carpet-baggers ”— 
men ftom outside New York, who carried no voting power 
vhatever, who merely happened to be the leading experts 
in the services to which they were appointed. 

laGuardia inherited a fraudulent budget, and a public 
et of £360,000,000. He found the public services 
Mugging along with equipment that should long since 
ae been replaced. He inherited public contracts by 
lich the city was paying double and treble value for its 
puchases. He found anarchy in the police, and an open 

ic in drugs in the prisons. 

In four years the picture has been changed beyond 
cognition. Not quite all the jobbery has been abolished ; 
for example, the Mayor has not even yet succeeded in 
sopping a salary of £1,500 which is paid to a Commissioner 
Records who is unable to read or write his own name. 
But huge savings have been made, and the money diverted 
tim the pockets of the faithful Irish is now poured out in 
tspitals and schools and sewers. Now, towards the end 
this term, hardly a day can pass but the Mayor must attend 


he pro 
















the inauguration of some improvement of his own con- 
triving. New subways, new tunnels, the Triborough 
Bridge, five thousand acres of new parks and parkways, the 
gigantic West Side highway opened in October—these are 
the visible monuments of the most vigorous administration 
that New York has ever had. 

LaGuardia himself is the son of an Italian bandmaster. 
In stature he is on a par with Dr. Dollfuss. In personality 
he is a self-advertiser, though he stops short of the long 
hair of John Lewis. Before the War he was an interpreter 
and a lawyer: in 1916 a Congressman: in 1917 a major 
in the Air Force. He combines an infinite capacity for 
work with an uncertain temper. In any country and at 
any time he would be acknowledged as a big man. In New 
York, coming after Mayor Walker, he is fairly idolised. 
The “‘ little flower,” as journalists call him after his Christian 
name, is admitted on all sides to be “ the best man we 
ever had.” 

None the less, there is considerable uncertainty about 
LaGuardia’s re-election. He has stuck fast to his refusal of 
patronage. He has obliged no individuals, he has created 
no machine. He has scared the rich by his New Deal 
proclivities and by his rough handling of the elevated-railway 
company. He stands on nothing but his personality and 
his record. Tammany, on the other hand, possesses still 
its powerful if antiquated machine. It has popular leaders 
and faithful voters, each man buoyed up by the anticipation 
of his due proportion of the spoils of victory. The Tammany 
candidate, whose name is Jeremiah Mahoney, is a former 
Judge who returned to practice in 1928: he is a “ good 
fellow ” of the most ingratiating kind, and the leading figure 
in New York’s athletic organisations. Behind Mahoney 
stands the Postmaster-General, Mr. Farley: and behind 
Mr. Farley, who is the organiser of his victories, stands 
President Roosevelt. Such is the marvellous intricacy of 
American party politics. 

On the figures of the “ primaries,” it appears certain 
that LaGuardia will be defeated. But the voters at primaries 
are the more organised electorate; and some two millions 
are expected to vote on November 2nd. In fact, 
the odds are on LaGuardia. Tammany has betrayed 
unmistakable signs of panic: its orators are reduced to a 
wild and meaningless rant. The reputable newspapers 
are solidly behind the Mayor. Yet if he wins, he will be 
the first Fusion Mayor ever re-elected. The man will 
have beaten the machine. The indirect interests of all will 
have overborne the immediate interest of the few. Demo- 
cracy will have cast off the Democratic Party. New York 
will have become a City at last, and not a Corporation. 

In this struggle for its very existence, Ta wmany has 
made a blunder that in the opinion of many will prove to 
have been fatal. On September 2nd, 1937, Mayor Walker 
would have been for five years out of the employment of 
the City and accordingly ineligible for a pension. It was 
an awkward moment: yet, on the other hand, an agonising 
hardship. His services, of their kind, had been outstanding, 
and his misfortunes well known. The temptation was too 
much for “ the boys.” In the last days of August, Walker 
was appointed to a position on the Transit Commission, 
whereby he automatically regained his right to a substantial 
pension. They didn’t get away with it. The appointment 
had to be revoked to a date later than the crucial second 
of September. Alas for the good old days: how much 
better a private subscription would have met the case. But 
here was their friend, and there were the public funds. 
Such a display of unregenetacy, coming at such a moment, 
may well turn out to have sealed the ultimate fate of the 
Society of Saint Tammany. 
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THE BRITISH PRISON: V. BREAD OF AFFLICTION J csv 
, t to 
By LAWRENCE ATHIEL . weig. 
° ° : , jsoners 
[This is the fifth of six articles in which Major Athill has embodied the conclusions he has reached as a resylt te ( 
of a personal investigation into British prison conditions undertaken on behalf of “ THe SPECTATOR,”}: si to 
OW is the prisoner fed? Is he grossly spoilt or is his of attack as any other. I am not sure that his dy Man 
food an insult and a bad joke ? Opinions seem to be is not sometimes attacked as well, in spite of all the «IN are 0 
divided on these questions. of the rationing, and this, I think, is a point which F 7 ee’ 
4 SLO) a! 
Actually he is fed on a scientific scale evolved in 1925, be watched. pt 
and now undergoing revision in Scotland. His kitchen is But man does not live by bread alone, or even by rjgonets 
well-equipped, clean, and closely supervised. The quality of Pie. He needs exercise and air. Once the prisoner fom The C 
the food is good. Prison potatoes, like potatoes elsewhere, are, them—except for the exercise of the crank and treadmit He sits 
it is true, sometimes discoloured, but prison bread is very only in sad processions round the prison yard, Ty vets its 
palatable and more nourishing than much that you will find for the fit, there are gymnastic classes and daily phyigll worker i 
in Mayfair. The prisoner, while he is still in prison, rarely training in the open air. But not all prisoners are fit. y, But he | 
complains. His standard of health is high, especially when his all can be given strenuous out-door tasks. In many A The Ch 
condition on admittance is remembered. These are solid prisons none or next to none can get the benefit of di jgstance. 
facts, and they present one side of the medal. work. So the procession, sometimes in single file, someting assemble 
There is perhaps only one of them which the ex- a <n daily onl the ste tes flag-stones, whether 
prisoner will not query. Even he finds the bread good, a <i yeaa 8 + gs x apn a half, it is the wg porridge 
though poorly lubricated. But man does not live by bread Prelude to Divine service, and a esperately dull affair every P' 


alone, and on the other items of his menu the ex-prisoner 
grows eloquent and even lyrical. Take Mr. Macartney on 
Sea Pie, a dish which I sampled in several prisons and confess 
to having liked. ‘A livid scum, patterned by a tracery of 
cooling grease . . . grey matter like an incised tumour, the 
dirty dices of pale pink, half-cooked carrots heightening the 
diseased anatomical resemblance.” Or Shepherds Pie. I 
saw this being cooked and thought that the ingredients were 
fairly harmless; but here is Mr. Loughborough Ball on 
Shepherds Pie : 
“With time begotten heedlessness 
We thrust in our insides 


Whatever bloodstained beastliness 
The mincing process hides.” 


There is the reverse of the medal. 


This contradiction of views may, to some extent, be 
explained by the psychology of the ex-prisoner who, like the 
schoolboy on his holidays, dwells lovingly on dietetic horrors. 
I like to think that Mr. Ball, for whose sobriety of judgement I 
have great respect, is still something of a schoolboy ; while 
I feel that Mr. Macartney, if committed to the Ritz, would 
find a post-mortem flavour in its oysters. But the noticeable 
thing is that prison food, be it good or bad, does not encourage 
the ex-prisoner to come back for more. It is probably its 
monotony rather than the food itself which leaves such a 
nasty taste in his mouth. 


Take half a pound of bread. Smear as much of it as you 
can with half or, in Scotland, three-quarters of an ounce 
of margarine. Add a sugarless half-pint of porridge 
on a cold plate and a pint of luke-warm tea. That 
is breakfast. For supper substitute about three mouth- 
fuls of cheese for the porridge and cocoa for the tea. Eat 
these meals night and morning for a year. I do not think 
that you will remember them with gratitude. The dinners do 
provide variety. Scotland serves them in earthenware con- 
tainers, but England uses a tin can calculated to take the gilt 
off any gingerbread. The food is nearly always steamed, 
which can make it deadly dull, and often it is luke-warm before 
the prisoner gets it. Like the ration of the explorer, it may 
nourish but rarely satisfies. Add tedium and unhappiness 
for a sauce. The result may be that the prisoner is materially 
far better off than many free unfortunates, but his grace, if 
he says one, is unlikely to be “ Thank God for my good 
dinner.” 


Nor is this otherwise than as it should be, for since you do 
not want to penalise the prisoners’ mind more than you must 
inevitably do when you shut it up, his palate is as good a point 


is, very trying in hot weather to men whose diet is none y 
invigorating. But it does give the prisoner a chance 
stretch his legs and fill his lungs and the memory of it, 
in the night-mares of what I may call the amateur ex-prisog 
as distinct from the habitual “in and out,” must fill tj 
with a wholesome dread of ever having to rejoin it. 


Even more than exercise and daily bread the prise, 
















M" 


craves tobacco. It is probably at the bottom of more thy tem, 
half the “ trafficking ” which is the prison governor’s bughexy “Pet 
The passing of an article from one prisoner who is alloy toml. 
to have it to another who is not is comparatively harmless where 
but when a totally prohibited luxury, such as tobaceo bm ‘ance 
been in local prisons, finds its way into a prisonet’s possessig a publ 
there is an implication of either slackness or connivazyy 1900 
by some member of the staff with its attendant dangers yg Camb 
discipline and even to security. The extension of permitdi ™ bi 
smoking would reduce, though it would not abolish, tig the Ct 
pernicious underground activity. ny ed 

An extension is contemplated and has been the objd ros 
of experiment. Already unconvicted prisoners and son This 
convicts may smoke within limits. The men buy th of Ca 
tobacco out of “‘ earnings,” small sums receivable by tka sppea 
weekly in proportion to their industry and the sort of wt apath 
they do. The minimum is 3d., and the maximum whit enligt 
the average man is likely to reach is about 9d., though 
some cases it may be higher. These earnings may be sai pe 
or sent home, but almost always they go up in smoke. 4 oa 
Chelmsford the introduction of the scheme doubled theo: 
put of some of the shops, and you have the strange specu 1. 
of men, some of whom have never done a hard or hon * 
day’s work in their free lives, putting and keeping the with 
noses to the grindstone to earn a few whiffs of tobacco. | Cam 
the result is to inculcate a habit of sustained effort whe 





will cling to the prisoner after release, the reform will ® 
the most far-reaching one of the last forty years. 






There is, however, something even less tangible th 
smoke without which man’s daily bread is stale and unt 
fitable. It is the sympathy and friendship of his brow 
man. Throughout the ages to visit captives in captit! 
has been one of the highest forms of human kinda 
Today it is discharged by the prison visitor, an authons 
but unofficial and unpaid benefactor not to be confuse 
with the official visiting committee. The prison visit 
is allotted certain prisoners whom he may visit at cm 
hours. Apart from that, he is a free agent, provided ¥2 
a key and, coming and going as he pleases. He coms! 
the prisoner as a friendly voice from the outside world & 
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ably, as a conductor through which mental 

4 moral tension may be discharged. The old lag in his 
a ivity may tat him with the despised brush of softness, 
— the new-comer in prison, dazed and bowed down by 
a ht of his calamity, he is a great boon. Not all 
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man and not a prisoner. Many men, especially at the begin- 
ning of their first sentence, are so overwhelmed by the disaster 
which has overtaken them that, for a while, the bars of their 
spirit are down, the house is bare and the seven other devils 
have not yet entered in. Even the most hardened offender 
must have moments when his soul, like that of other men, 
revolts against the sordid purposeless existence in which 
circumstance and its own perversion have entrapped it like a 
squirrel in its whirling cage. There is opportunity in such 


Heaven defend us and the prisoner from the cant which 
merely gives to the case-hardened a veneer of slime. Do 
not let us inflict upon unhappy men the added horror of 
unsought religious visitation, for they, like the rest of us, 
are scared into their shells by the intimacy of a téte-d-téte on 
spiritual matters. But let there be one place of peace and 
beauty where, in the sheltering aloofness of a crowd, unhappi- 
ness may shed its armour. Given the place, the rare moment 
and the right interpreter, it may find what it needs even more 
than comfort ; and that is purpose. I have heard it said that 
nothing short of a miracle will reform a prisoner. I believe 


that a miracle is needed if his character is not to deteriorate 
to some degree in prison. 
intentions we have not made a very good job of the prison. 
Let us give the miracle every chance. 


With all our wisdom and our good 






His age is twenty-four.] 


My point of view may be a mistaken one, but it would 
serve to act as a counter-irritant to the outlook of the working 
men or women who have succeeded, through the lethargy of 
the middle-classes, in obtaining a majority on so many of our 
Borough Councils. It is ridiculous, when one comes to 
think of it, that a Council who are empowered to approve 
plans for a new housing estate might not have a doctor on it 
who could offer his technical assistance and advice. 

My services could be used in the organisation of boys’ and 
I have contacts with people who would be 
glad to lecture to them on some of the questions of the day. 
I have friends who would lend their houses for expeditions 
to the country. I have a certain experience myself which 
would be of value in helping the members with the actual 
domestic problems of their. club. 

There is a place, too, for women in all this. My sister has 
the time and inclination to visit the sick poor and to talk to 
them and to read to them. She is willing to give her services 
for the distribution of food and clothing for the unemployed. 

There are a thousand and one things which need to be done 
in this country of ours, in this year of disgrace nineteen hun- 
But unless somebody bullies me into 
doing it I, for one, shall do nothing. I work hard and when I 
return home I want to enjoy myself. [I’m horribly ashamed 
of my uselessness, but I excuse myself by pointing to my 
friends who likewise do nothing. In any event I’m far too 
lazy to go to any great trouble or discomfort to offer my 
services to an authority which would welcome them, but 
If the Church does nothing, 
Orthodox 


dred and thirty-seven. 


makes no effort to obtain them. 
And the Church does do nothing. 
religion has failed in its appeal to youth. 

I was left, therefore, finally convinced that the moral 
background on which my upbringing was based could offer 
me no active solution to the problems that assailed me. 
I was left to face a world in which force reigns and barbarity 
is the keynote of half the globe with no belief in the religion 
which quiets the uneasy consciences of my elders. Christi- 
anity seemed to provide an ethical mode of living that was 
infinitely desirable, but utterly impracticable in our present- 


pone like to be visited or profit from visits. Not all 
ult en can strike the right chord. But those who can 
” bring to the prison a gift more precious than its daily bread. 
‘ « Man shall not live by bread alone.” The prison authori- 
S digest. gre not unmindful of this command, for they provide each moments. 
the sci et with a Bible and each prison with a Chapel and a 
Dich shy Chaplain. Perhaps any bracketing of the Word of God with 
orison life will bring a smile of cynicism to the lips of many 
e0 by prisoners; both past and present. Yet I wonder. 
ONer fy The Chaplain, rightly, has duties profane as well as sacred. 
tteadni He sits on the reception Committee, directs the library and 
J, Toff yets its books, and acts in many ways as a friendly social 
ly physidll worker in the prison of which he is one of the official servants. 
¢ fit, WH But he should be, and probably often is, something more. 
any wha The Chapel has a double function, too. At Dartmoor, for 
it of sy jgstance, it is the only place in which the prisoners can be 
Someting qsembled for entertainment or to hear announcements, 
Ones, whether they be football results or explanations about watery 
the ul porridge. This is wrong. There should be one place in 
l affai MH every prison which is not of it: one place where a man is a 
One ty 
chance t . = 
fi THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—III 
ea [The writer is a director of a London business firm. 
EN and women under thirty may not be in the habit of — cil. 
prison talking a great deal about religion, but very few of 
Ore thy them, I believe, are at heart indifferent to it. My own 
bugbecf™ experience, I feel little doubt, is normal rather than excep- 
allow tional. I was brought up in a typical middle-class home 
armies Where religious education was stressed, where church atten- 
acc ag dance was the inevitable custom each Sunday morning. At 
ossessiq 2 public school my Anglican upbringing was continued and 
nnivangym migorous daily chapel attendance strictly enforced. At 
ngers Cambridge I discontinued public worship—now on a volun- girls’ clubs. 
ermitsm tary basis. At twenty-one I entered the world primed with 
sh, ti the Christian ethics which has been inculcated in me during 
my education, but with my faith in Orthodox religion sadly 
shaxen. My desire for church worship had, under the 
pe widening influences of Cambridge life, entirely disappeared. 
: * This year, however, I decided to respond to the Archbishop 
7 tn of Canterbury’s recall to the Churches—a singularly ill-timed 
f val appeal. I was, however, once more disappointed at the 
whi apathy of the average small congregation, and found little to 
eh i enlighten me in the message of the pulpit. Inevitably I 
+ sre URE tO ask myself how such a recall could hope to meet with 
7. Ag MY Success in its appeal to a young and eager generation 
ae wishing for leadership and spiritual guidance, when there was 
ecu scarcely any sign that these Orthodox “ Christians ” practised 
de what they preached. 
re I could not help wondering whether my recent experiences 
A ym = “th orthodox religion were common to others. Since leaving 
hd Cambridge I have lived in one of the more prosperous parishes 
‘il t in the West end of London. During that time I have never 
deen approached by either the Vicar of my parish or any =)” > 
_ other religious authority to ask me whether I would care to why should I 
wai take any part in the religious life of London. Practically 
pe every night I find among my mail appeals from various 
roth charitable institutes asking me for a subscription. Not one 
uv of them has asked me for my help or service in coping with 
ines some of the problems which face our citizens whose lot is less 
ms easy than my own. 
fuse If my education and upbringing and environment have 
iN served their purpose I should have abilities which are lacking 
Tue in those less well-educated. ‘These abilities are being wasted 
- unless they are being used in the service of my fellow-citizens, day world. 





Let me try and give some examples of what I mean. 
My services would be of definite value on a Borough Coun- 






I stood aside and watched the implications of life around 


me: the bestial treatment of the Jews in Germany, the rape 
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of Abyssinia. I became appalled. Here was something 
so primitive and ghastly that my feelings revolted. Here 
was a further need for action. I looked round to see how I 
could be of service to a civilisation in which I believed and then 
I received my second taste of disillusionment. I began to 
realise the comparative powerlessness of the individual, my 
total inadequacy to serve a humanity which was crying out 
for my help. I could do nothing to prevent concentration 
camps in Germany. I was powerless to arraign Japan for her 
attack in China. At the outset I became horrified at the 
magnitude of the task that confronted me and the knowledge 
that I could do practically nothing to forward it. 

My thoughts again turned to home, where insecurity and 
disillusionment are the bed-fellows of all of us, where even 
application and diligence at work may not retain employment 
or more than the bare necessaries of life; where poverty and 
squalor and misery are the lot of so many of my countrymen. 
I could not accept the facile Utopian doctrines of the 
Left Wing. I was shocked by the emotional hysteria and 
athletic heartiness of the Oxford group and its attendant 
satellites. 


And then I looked deeper and the realisation came that per- 
haps something rather fine was being born out of all this 
chaos. Was it possible that we were experiencing the final 
death struggle of the old materialistic civilisation and suffering 
from the birth pangs of a new and better one ? In art, music, 
literature, architecture there were numerous signs _ that 
we were striving for a new form that would express. the ideals 
and inspiration of a new world. Just as the writing of Shake- 
speare was the ultimate triumph of a new thought started 
centuries before, just as the music of Beethoven was the 





final expression of the simple melodies of the folk-sono - 
as the painting of Michelangelo was the final coe 
the early religious colourist, so, too, we might be just beo; a 
to state-.a new ideal that would find unive 
centuries later, 7" “xPredig 

I believe that man has ceased to find his inspiration ia 
present-day form of religion, or science or mater - 
Soon we will reach a limit to material discoveries that shoy 
definite advancement on man’s part. Soon we will attain 
speed when we can go no faster, can attain no-tonger life 
achieve no greater mechanical simplicity. The souree of es 
inspiration will have to be found elsewhere. 

At present we are a world of individualists, but the ting 
will come when we will be united in our inspiration Whig 
will be found in the spirit of reality and in fundamental truth 
And if this is-the case then I find it easier to bear our presey 
discomfiture. 

And yet in this new birth there is a tragic waste whig 
might be prevented. There is no need to be profligate wig, 
the beauties and the bounties that have been so hardly won, 
and it should be possible to rebuild without total destruction 
The youth of Great Britain and other civilised non-totalitariy 
countries is awaiting leadership. It may have lost its fyi, 
in the ideals of the old order, but in its wreckage there 
something worth preserving and youth today is waiting 
be shown how this may be done. It seems a pity that th 
churches whose job this-is should refuse such a God-sey; 
opportunity for regaining the place in the world that the 
once held. Meanwhile the time seems ripe for a rebirth of 
Mr. Joseph Thorpe’s club, The Gentlemen of England. From 
amongst us we must find our leader. 


A YEAR OF TELEVISION 


By S. JOHN WOODS . 


N November 2nd of last year the world’s first regular 
television service was inaugurated at Alexandra 
Palace. The reason it was at Alexandra Palace and not 
in New York City, as might have been expected, was to 
be found in the American commercial radio system which 
leads to a vicious circle, still unbroken, of advertisers unwilling 
to buy “ space” which has no market, and of radio dependent 
on those advertisers. 

No parallels are to be found in the history of radio and 
the history of television. At the birth of sound-broadcasting 
you could buy a crystal set at the local garage for §s., and 
it was only with an increasing demand for quality that prices 
rose. A television set, at present, costs between 50 and 90 
guineas, and the prices are likely to become more popular 
only as popular demand increases. It is increasing. It is 
estimated that there are now about 5,000 sets in regular 
use, and all those sets are concentrated within about 30 
miles of Alexandra Palace, which is the longest distance at 
which good reproduction can be expected. 

There is, on the other hand, nothing like the same interest 
that there was in sound-broadcasting. We are grown 
blasé, entertainment of one sort or another is thrust upon 
us from every side, our receptive powers are glutted and one 
more method of killing our leisure hours is accepted without 
demur, almost without notice. 

Naturally the programmes have been, and still are, of an 
experimenta! nature. A brief account of the major produc- 
tions will read somewhat like a publicity sheet, but it will 
give some idea of the ground that has been covered in the 
first year of television. The Beggar’s Opera, Albert Coates’ 
Mr. Pickwick and Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona were important 
operatic productions. School for Scandal, Hassan, and 
plays by Shaw, Pirandello and Thornton Wilder were pro- 
duced. The outstanding ballet was Job, in which the 
majority of the members of the Vic-Wells Company took 
part; the Ballets Russes, Antony Tudor, and the Marie 


Rambert Ballet have also contributed programmes. Musician, 
writers, comedians and a host of “ personalities ” have, of 
course, also been projected into space. 

But gradually these studio productions, although a 
important part of the programmes, have been revealed 3 
being secondary to the main purpose of television. It became 
apparent first at the televising of the Coronation Procession, 
It is estimated that 120,000 people saw this and, although 
the film cameras on the same site had stopped turning m 
account of the overcast day, television reproduction wa 
good. 

The broadcast was a landmark. Since then “ actuality” 
has been the slogan and the transmission of events whik 
they are actually taking place is the function in which tek. 
vision is likely to become of real importance. Since th 
Coronation there have been outside broadcasts of Wimbledon 
tennis, demonstration play at the Arsenal football grouné, 
film-making at the Pinewood studios and at Denham, and, 
on Armistice Day, the ceremony at the Cenotaph will k 
televised by permission of the Home Secretary. Thus th 
fears of the film industry, which at first were derided by th 
television enthusiasts are, on this ground only, likely to prove 
well-founded. Indeed it is probable that, within a few yeats, 
the News Theatres will have been superseded by or adapted 
to Television Theatres, where actual events may be seen whik 
in progress. 

Theory is still vague. A few precepts, a rather hazy know 
ledge of technical potentialities, and only one point on whid 
everybody is agreed: the prime importance of actuality, # 
intimacy. This point need not be laboured ; it is obvious tha 
a very different technique is needed for an audience of two 
three in their own homes instead of an audience of sevetil 
hundred in a large cinema. It is this that proves groundless 
the main fears of the film industry : the mass-appeal of a film 
produces embarrassment in a single spectator. It is the act! 
whose job is hardest in view of this technique, and it Wl 
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robably be in education that most benefit will eventually 
be F ouiioe with films is inevitable in that both films and 
ielevision are viewed in black and white on a two-dimensional 

But the analogy is, at bottom, false. The essence of 
film technique is the celluloid, and the plastic qualities this 

ives to time in the hands of the director. The continuity of a 
8 depends on the editing of shots which may themselves 
have been made weeks apart, and which may depict action in 
diferent continents. Television has no intermediary plastic 
medium ; what the camera records is seen as and when the 
camera records it. A programme begins at the beginning, 

to the end and then stops. At the moment there are 
four cameras in use at the studios, so that a variety of view- 

‘atssimilarto the film’s is available ; that is to say there 
may be long shots, medium shots, close-ups, panning, track- 
ing, superimposition, &c. But these have to follow each 
other in an unalterable time sequence (unless actual film is 
used, which is regarded at Alexandra Palace as being contrary 
to the medium). The less synthetic quality of television and 
the accent on actuality really ally it more closely to the stage 
than to the film. 

These considerations arise at the transmission end of the 
process. At the receiver end the spectator has first to accustom 
himself to the size of the screen (about 12 by 14 inches). 
This may seem uncomfortably small, and it does mean that 
considerable concentration is needed, but the eye soon accepts 
the scale, and the discomfort of concentration is all that is 
noticed: There is sometimes electrical interference from 
lifts or trams, and occasionally faults from the transmission 
end, but on the whole reproduction is good, and it has cer- 
tinly improved greatly since the start. 


A PRE-ARMADA 


By JOHN 


UY FAWKES DAY also happens to be the anniversary 
day of the London bellringers’ fraternity, the Ancient 
Society of College Youths, who this year will celebrate 
their tercentenary with a special service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Four hundred bellringers from all parts of the country 
will attend the service, and some distinguished churchmen, 
including the Bishop of London and the Dean of St. Paul’s 
will also be present. It is a notable history ; but there is a 
bell foundry in London, the oldest in England, which is 
even older than the College Youths. There it has existed, 
in the Whitechapel Road, since 1570, 18 years. before the 
Armada sailed for England. Yet when I asked a local police- 
man where to look for it he was at a loss. Perhaps, he hazarded, 
ithad only just been opened ? I assured him that the foundry 
had, indeed, moved its premises, but only from one side of 
the road to the other two centuries ago. He accepted the 
information with suspicion but politely helped me to discover 
atlast in the midst of shining glass and chromium-plated shops 
a early Georgian brick building with “‘ Church Bell Foundry, 
established 1570” over a rounded fanlight. When through 
ayard door at the side the now affable policeman saw a‘ huge 
taftered workshop, its earthen floor crowded with the dark 
shapes of bells, when he heard the soft roar of a smithy 
fre and the sharp rhythmic hammering of iron on the anvil, 
te was so astonished that he begged permission to come 
side, 

This ancient foundry often receives bells for tuning or 
tehanging which were cast there two or three centuries ago, 
% can be proved at once by the maker’s marks on the metal. 
The small group of craftsmen it employs have mostly inherited 
their skill from fathers and grandfathers who worked there 
before them. Mass production methods can never defeat 
this almost mediaeval workshop, for the very nature of bell- 
founding requires the hand, eye and ear rather than machines— 
though machines ate used where they are able to do the work 





The sound reproduction on the short wavelength used is 
much truer than that of our broadcasting stations. We in 
this country are not particularly insistent on quality— 
American radio has made far greater advances—and, despite 
the proven superiority of the low wavelengths in this respect, 
the major stations remain on the middle or high and the average 
commercial set is only beginning to encompass the full range 
of reception. 

The major faults of television broadcasts seem to result 
from under-rehearsal—the subject often moves out of the 
picture frame or is cut in two at the side ; the most successful 
shots are the very long shots, but these are only occasionally 
useful outside of ballet, where they are most effective, and a 
better technique will have to be found for the shorter shots. 
The difficulties are admittedly immense : twelve hours trans- 
mission each week is roughly equal to seven feature films, and 
a single feature film normally takes several weeks in produc- 
tion. Personally, I am not sure that even shorter programmes, 
better rehearsed and more professional in technique would 
not be more acceptable than the frequently slipshod items 
presented. 

One major innovation is to be introduced in the next few 
months. An ultra-sensitive camera has been devised capable 
of good reproduction in one-tenth of the light required by a 
film camera. This will enable plays and meetings in theatres 
and halls to be televised direct, without additional lighting. 
With the circuit of cables already in existence in London since 
the Coronation, most of the important halls and theatres 
could be covered. There would no longer be any need to 
queue or book seats for such engagements. A major question 
of policy will probably arise for managers of theatres and 
public halls. 


BELL FOUNDRY 


SHAND 


more exactly. The old method of tuning, for instance, was 
rather haphazard: the bell was roughly chipped by hand 
around the inner rim or the edge until the tuner’s ear was 
satisfied. But nearly a century ago the foundry invented a 
rotary tuning machine, now of course improved upon, 
which turns the inside of the bell against a knife that thinly 
shaves the metal until the exact note wanted is achieved. 
The “ note ” of a bell is a blend of its harmonics which 
are checked by the application of tuning forks to the relevant 
parts of the metal. Once a secret of the pre-Reformation 
Flemish bell-founders, the control of the harmonic tones 
was lost with them, and was rediscovered when the late 
Canon Simpson persuaded English bellfounders to tackle 
the problem. Below the tap note, which is the bell note, there 
is the octave hum note, and above the tap note is a minor 
third, a fifth and an octave note. It has been found by Trinity 
House that lighthouse and buoy bells tuned thus throw their 
warning in a far wider radius. Again, in the room where 
handbells are made, is a polishing machine which was first 
designed about 150 years ago to be driven by handpower, 
was later adapted to steam, and is now revolved by electricity. 

Thus ancient ways and modern methods are here seen in 
comfortable combination. But the atmosphere of the foundry 
is made gracious with the sense of unhurried and hereditary 
craftsmanship, of work done carefully and well because what 
is being made is to last, if not for ever, for many generations. 
The sense of time positively becomes confused as the bells 
waiting attention are examined. Here indeed, “ the centuries 
kiss and commingle ” when one finds next to a bell made 
yesterday another cast in the fifteenth century, a third recast 
when Victoria was a girl from fourteenth-century metal, a 
fourth made when George II was dying, and a fifth, as may be 
plainly read on the inner rim, “‘ made in 1666, yeere of plague, 
warre and famine” 

Bells famous throughout the British Empire were cast ia 
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this foundry. I was shown with pride a huge moulding strickle 
that was used once and once only eighty years ago next April. 
It moulded the clay for the casting of Big Ben, whose deep 
unmistakable voice, when carried by the radio, goes to the 
four corners of the world. Big Ben’s weight—the figures 
may still be seen chalked on the strickle—is 13 tons 
10 hundredweight 3 quarters 15 pounds, about four times 
the weight of a full-grown elephant. Three years before he 
was made, Great Peter of York (since recast) was cast here ; 
and two years earlier still the Great Bell of Montreal. Many 
Canadian bells were made here in the early years of the 
nineteenth century and today, if one travels up the St. 
Lawrence on a Sunday, one may hear the sound of scores of 
bells from riverside churches which were cast in Whitechapel. 
On July 8th, 1709, was signed an agreement, which is extant, 
for the casting “ in finest new bell metal ” of Great Tom for 
the clock Tower of Wren’s new cathedral—that bell which 
still strikes the hours and is now tolled only to announce the 
death of Sovereigns of England and Deans of St. Paul’s. 
Two of the foundry’s earliest bells, made in 1583 and 1587, 
were ordered by the fifth Dean of Westminster and are still 
being rung in the Abbey belfry. 


The unbroken record of this foundry through three and a 
half centuries, the year of its beginning, the name of its first 
master and his successors are not matters of conjecture. 
Dates and names may be precisely given, and a “‘ family tree ” 
of the bell founders may be drawn from bells hanging in 
churches all over the country. The founder’s marks on the 
metal are records which can neither be altered nor denied 
until the bells themselves are destroyed. This list of names 
vould be worth setting down in detail if space allowed, for it 
is a history of men who have passed on the secrets of their 
craft to sons or brothers or to their foremen. In this foundry 
the foreman has always succeeded his master when a blood 
relation has been wanting. The first founder, in 1570, was 
Robert Mot ; he was followed in 1606 by his foreman, Joseph 
Carter; and so the long list of names continues until in 
1865 we find the joint owners were Mears and Stainbank, the 
first partner being a direct descendant of a line of Mears, 
of which the first was second partner in 1782. For the last 


sixty years the name has remained the same, though 

present founder is Mr, A. A. Hughes, who ag te 

succeeded A. S. Lawson, the partner of Stainbenk 
The process of bell-founding has changed but }j 


j : F ttle Wy; 
the passing centuries. Though improvements have _ 


Naturally 
been made, Robert Mot would not be too dismayed ih 
to return to the Whitechapel Road. The work begins with 


the compounding of a black, oozy mud composed of Lond 
clay in which horsehair is mixed to give firmness of teins 
and horse-manure to lighten the clay for the gases to wat 
when the hot metal touches it. This clay mud jis a 
slapped by hand on to two iron bell-moulds, on the outsig 
of the smaller mould and inside the larger one~g proces 
which takes several days to complete. When the Clay has i 
and the founder’s mark and inscription have been Stamped on 
it, these moulds are baked over a slow fire, and are then fitted 
over each other, leaving a space between which is exactly the 
size, shape and thickness of the bell to be made. Into th 
space the molten metal is poured with a faint hissing sound 
After tuning and polishing, after a clapper has been hammerej 
out in the smithy, the bell is ready to be rung for centuries, 
The skill involved in the making of a bell, whether for a great 
cathedral or for a village church, is something that money 
can neither pay for nor create. 

There was a moulder in the foundry—he helped to cay 
Big Ben—who had such a feeling of reverence for his work. 
and particularly for the mediaeval bells which were then 
allowed to be recast—it is now very properly forbidden—thy 
he spent most of his leisure making exact copies of the dates, 
inscriptions and decorations. Four large volumes at the 
foundry are filled with these meticulous facsimiles. Ore 
marvels not less at the patient care of the copyist, the details 
of whose work can only be appreciated under the microscopy, 
than at the beauty of the mediaeval lettering and figures now 
only preserved in these books.’ It was this moulder, W. 
Kimber, who made the fine scale drawing of Big Ben before 
it left the foundry. He has made quite a picture of it, witha 
family group in Victorian costume, drawn very naturally, 
standing beside the great bell to give one a correct appreciation 
of its size. 


ALL SOULS: 1871 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


HAPPENED to be looking at the report of the census 
commissioners for the year 1871. I turned up very 
quickly the figures I wanted, and then, in a rash moment, 
I began to look idly through the pages. The census com- 
missioners of 1871 were Ancient Mariners; they held me 
with their glittering eyes. Far on into the midnight hours 
I read their well-rounded periods, and studied their tables 
of statistics. There is something knobbly and knotty about 
these population figures. You read of the number of men, 
women and children in Manchester, and, at once you see 
the mid-Victorian streets, the latest fashions in the shop 
windows, the latest news in the journals; the fashions are 
odd today, the news is forgotten, but for a few seconds 
you have lived outside your own age, and found your way 
back into the past. It is not easy to say why certain roads 
are directly open to the past, while others remain closed. 
I have lived for a good many years in and about a fifteenth- 
century building. There is only one room in it which 
annuls the long intervening times ; and yet, a few days ago, 
when I held in my hand some thin grasses which had 
flowered in the Oxfordshire river meadows about the year 
1437, I could not turn to any otier thoughts or any other 
work, for the trouble of this springtime five hundred years 
ago. 
The mowers and the swish of their scythes. Mane sicut 
lerba transeat : mane floreat, et transeat ; vespere decidat, 


induret, ct arescat. What are these census returns but the 
record of a single fact about the generations of men.... 
“Thou carriest them away as with a flood; they are a 
a sleep ... they are like grass which groweth up. In th: 
morning it flourisheth and groweth up : in the evening...” 

The census cominissioners thought otherwise. They 
stood amazed before this multitude of men. They quoted 
Livy ; they refuted Malthus. They gave to Her Majesty’ 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department 2 
confident and resounding tale of the immensity and greatnes: 
of the British Empire. No detail in this Empire escaped 
them. They explained that in Gibraltar there were thitty- 
one clergymen and forty-nine goatherds, and, in Malt, 
seventeen ballet dancers, one dancing-master, four phie- 
botomists, one embalmer of birds, one Greek schismatt 
Papa, and one Presbyterian minister. They noticed that 
Heligoland, with a population of 1913, supported clevea 
publicans, and that the Baptists of Canada included 11,445 
Tankers. They gave the prize for gentility to the Tuk 
and Caicos Islands, where, among a population of 4,723: 
there were no less than 1,272 “ children of Tender Age 
and 1,125 “‘ persons of no occupation, or no occupation 
stated, including Ladies of the Upper Class.” Britis: 
Honduras, near by, contained in its broad acres only 36 
Gentlewomen, while in Barbados Gentlewomen were distin 
guished from wives of planters; wives of planters we 
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Manage: 4 a society to themselves. St. Christopher, with 
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d, with 11,735 people, reports only 124 washer- 
d laundresses. 


The distribution of the fine arts is no less haphazard, and 

4 to explain on purely Marxist principles. Why, for 
ws Je, should the Prince of Wales’ Island, known to us as 
es ” harbour 178 ‘“‘ actors, musicians, artists, &c.” ? 
a. Africa. Sierra Leone had not a good reputation; yet 
pea more members of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
: aie than Pagans, whereas Gambia, ha=dly less undesir- 
ie had 10,000 Mohammedans and Pagans and only one 
viuntingdonian. Singapore might well employ eighty-two 
oofin makers and twenty-one undertakers and tomb builders, 
ut why should there have been a living in Hong-kong, 
sjone among the Crown Colonies, for six sellers of tooth- 
powder ? India was a mass of names and figures, crowding 
the bazaars, and bending over poor fields ; so many souls 
that one could not distinguish man from man. The European 

pulation was more manageable ; one knew the type. You 
could see them all, all except one European gipsy. How did 
this gipsy find his way to the Ganges, and, as the Belfast city 
fther said about the proposal for a gondola on a municipal 
lake—why not two gondolas, and let Nature take its course ? 
Why not two gipsies ? I dare not look at the census of 1881, 
1891, 1901, in case this solitary gipsy should have let his race 
die out. 

I surveyed this far-flung Empire, with every item 
neatly listed, I turned home again, and lost myself among 
curious Occupations. The two mole-catchers of east and 
west, the two Professors (“branch undefined ”), the two 
Cobourg top makers, the three honey-dealers, the four 
Madropore manufacturers, the five croquet apparatus manu- 
facturers, the fourteen landladies (“‘ not otherwise described ”’), 
the eight handcuff-makers, the twenty-seven artists’ and 
sculptors’ models, the forty-eight Valentine makers, the 
twenty-two Bathing Machine Proprietors or Attendants, the 
ninety-nine Betting men or Turfites (what had happened to 
the hundredth—a repentant sinner, or a welsher ?), the 
hundred and thirty-one “‘ Others connected with the Fine 
Arts,” the three hundred and seven catsmeat dealers. 









I found a curious variety among the occupations of women ; 
cofin-makers, leech-importers, fishing-rod and tackle makers, 
cartridge and gunpowder makers. Even more surprising, 
255 women authors or journalists, and 694 women photo- 
graphers, and eleven women fossil-diggers. I looked for 
the men and women who took their own line, who ploughed a 
solitary furrow, and chose out an occupation in which they 
had no rivals, at least in their own sex. The list was small. 
Most people, men and women alike, followed the crowd. 
The list was also a little disconcerting. There seemed no 
common bond uniting these lonely workers. I had better 
give the table in full. It ran as follows : 
Total of 
Occupation. both sexes. 
H.M. the Queen .. re I 
Bumboat Woman .. : I — I 


Designer of Fashions 
Director of Nurses (Miss 


Males. Females. 


I meme I 


Nightingale’s) .. a I =F : 
Lithographic Stone Importer I — I 
Razor Strop Paste Maker. . 1 St . 
Steeple Jack bie a I I ss 
Vegetable Ornament Cutter I . 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By MONICA REDLICH 


PPORTUNITIES which I have recently had for watch- 
ing other people spend money (chiefly while waiting to 
be permitted to spend it myself) have left me with a strong 
feeling that it is a great pity such efficient and decided choosers 
as are everywhere to be seen and heard should not have more 
scope for their talent. They can sum up so many different 
kinds of things so skilfully : a material is right in colour but 
not satisfactory in weave, a stripe is an eighth of an inch too 
wide, a brim is becoming but a crown too flat, a piece of 
furniture looks very nice mow, but how is it going to look in 
two years’ time ? In restaurants they are no less admirable, 
rejecting a dish unless all its ingredients are perfectly to their 
liking, demanding hollandaise sauce where the uninitiated 
would rest content with melted butter. Yet there is one 
branch of living in which all their connoisseurship fails them : 
they are no less able than the rest of us to choose themselves 
perfect friends. 

One can imagine so well how they would set about it. 
Running a practised glance up and down the (so to speak) 
menu, they would give their order without any hesitation : 
One good raconteur, for dinner parties, just sufficiently 
spiced: a selection of dependable couples, neither dull nor 
malicious, with cars: one thoroughly sympathetic old dear, 
for crying on: several easily available people who are neither 
too good nor too bad at tennis, or golf, or bridge, or whatever 
is needed. It is easy to see what a wonderful selection they 
would work out for themselves : and it is just as easy to see 
that, if they or anyone else got the friends they consider they 
ought to have, they would be bored to distraction. 

Perfect friends are all very well in theory, but in practice 
there can be nothing to recommend them, for one of the 
major duties of a friend is to fail to come up to one’s own 
impeccable standards. What could the conversation be like 
after a party at which all the guests had been perfect ? 
Imagination, as the saying is, boggles—and very rightly ; 
for if we were not able to say that dear Uncle Will had gone 
on too long, as usual, that Cynthia was a sweet girl but oh, 
those terrible hats, or that Peter and Jane had at last learned 
not to quarrel in public, how should we ever establish, to 
ourselves or to anyone else, the fact that we never go on too 
long, never wear conspicuous hats, and never quarrel when 
there is anyone within earshot? After all, as we have all 
been taught from the nursery onwards, it is our duty to learn 
from the example of others: and the honours are perfectly 
divided, for they have no doubt been taking warning in pre- 
cisely the same manner, and can go away gravely lamenting 
our lapses from all the standards of taste they most deeply 
value. 

The connoisseurs I have mentioned could very readily 
explain why it is that their friends do not reach the same 
standard of perfection as their clothes, their food, and their 
furniture. Friendship, they would say, is the one department 
of life in which they are given no freedom of choice ; all they 
can do is tolerate with what grace they may the least uncon- 
genial among their business connexions, old school friends, 
bridge partners, and other inescapable sets of associates. 
It would be too much to ask, in these unsatisfactory circum- 
stances, that their friends should have the same finer qualities 
as themselves ; and the fact that they have anything in common 
at all is for the most part happily concealed from them, so 
that:only their mutual friends are aware that while Madge 
(shall we say) thinks Jemima perfectly lovely but my dear so 
unreasonable, Jemima is absolutely devoted to Madge but 
deplores in her precisely the same shortcoming. 

The more one thinks of it the more fortunate it appears for 
everybody concerned that people do not get the friends whom 
they think they deserve, but only the friends whom they 
could not for a moment suppose to be in the very least like 
them. 
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THE NAZI GOSPEL AND THE CHRISTIAN 


By G. A. ROWAN-ROBINSON 


A yYEAR’s stay in Germany, in the course of which I came 
into contact with people of various professions, opinions 
and ages, has served to convince me that, though the 
economic situation is still very critical, the country as a 
whole is becoming more reconciled to the régime, mainly 
on the grounds that no other form of government could 
probably have achieved more for the welfare of the masses 
or the raising of the country’s morale. But it became 
increasingly obvious in the course of the year that in one 
direction at least the outlook was far from settled. The 
religious question is now beginning to assume a very serious 
aspect indeed, and may possibly have far-reaching results 
on the general internal situation in Germany. The govern- 
ment has been most unpleasantly surprised by the resistance 
which the Churches are offering to the totalitarian claims 
of the State and to National Socialist ideology, and has 
been forced to have recourse to measures which have 
alienated many of its former supporters in the hope of 
forcing the issue speedily. 

The history of Germany during the last thousand years 
may be read as a long series of religious wars and struggles, 
which frustrated any attempt on the part of the people 
to unite. Men were willing to lay down their lives for 
their creed, but were totally disinterested in the fate of their 
country. In order to appreciate. the present situation, 
therefore, it should never be forgotten that the Church 
in Germany has wielded in the past greater power than in 
any country outside Spain, and that this power has been 
directed towards decimating rather than invigorating the 
national strength. Hitler saw the urgent need for welding 
all Germans into a strong and united body to put a stop 
to the disintegrating process that was setting in. His attack 
on the Church was launched on political grounds; _ his 
aim was to assert the totalitarianism of the State, and to 
ensure that its chief rival should occupy an appropriately 
subordinate position. 

The Church was not slow to reply to the challenge, and 
it soon became evident that the struggle could end in no 
happy compromise, but must be fought out to a bitter end. 
When the Nazis are driven to extremes they can be relied 
upon to be both brutal and tactless. Countless people, 
who were ready to acknowledge their debt to National 
Socialism for what it has achieved in other directions, have 
been driven into opposition by the unwarranted offensiveness 
of some of Hitler’s more hot-headed subordinates. Anyone 
who may have listened to Dr. Goebbels’ venomous tirade 
against Cardinal Mundelein and the entire Catholic Church 
in the Deutschland Halle last June must have been appalled 
by the meanness of the devices to which he resorted to 
capture public opinion for his cause. 

But there is one body whom even Dr. Goebbels’ crudest 
tirade fails to repel. The youth of the country expresses its 
unqualified approval of the Government’s every action. 
Incapable of criticism and undiscerning in their applause, 
the children follow blindly the lead of their political mentors 
and learn to ridicule everyone and everything connected with 
the Church. The parents, if they have any views of their 
own, are afraid to impart them to their children ; for any 
originality of outlook on the part of someone applying for a 
job would be a great handicap to him. Theoretically no 
obstacles are put in the children’s way if they wish to go to 
Church on Sundays ; but the authorities have their own ways 
of showing their displeasure both to the children and the 
parents. 

As a substitute for orthodox religion, a kind of National 
Socialist Faith is being gradually evolved and preached in 
the schools. I was teaching recently in one of the new State- 


run boarding schools (The Nationalpolitische Erzieh 

enstalten) in which all the latest National Socialist re: 4 
are practised and tried out, so that it was possible ou 
fairly clear idea of the kind of religion the Governm = 
seeking to impose on the young. ¥en 

The National Socialist Faith is based largely on racig) 
biological laws. It finds expression at present mak 
peculiar ceremonies known as “ Feier.” These can in 
many forms. There is the “‘ Morgenfeier,” which is chin 
lent to morning prayers or chapel. It takes place ip the 
school hall, which in some cases is a converted Chapel, now 
swathed in blood-red swastika banners, and consists generalh 
of short readings or recitals of stirring events in Gan 
history or heroic deeds of the Great War, interspersed With 
songs of a highly patriotic or martial flavour. 

Another similar ceremony is the “ Sonnenwendfejer” 
which takes place at the winter and summer solstices. On 
these occasions the school collects round a huge bonfy: 
The whole performance has been carefully rehearsed before. 
hand. Out of the ranks of boys, lined up in military forms. 
tions, single voices are raised in turn, intoning some shor 
poem or quotation (mostly from one of Hitler’s speeches): 
then on a given sign the entire school breaks into a patriotic 
song. Finally, the headmaster delivers an address, in which 
he stresses the significance of the ceremony, a thanksgiving 
for God’s eternal gift of the sun, and points out that they ar: 
acting as their forefathers did centuries ago. ; 

These ceremonies, though they have a comic side (which 
the Germans fail to see) are, in their way, impressive, especially 
so to boys of about fifteen or sixteen who are at an impression- 
able age. They feel that National Socialism can satisfy al 
their “ religious” desires, and cease to trouble themselye 
about Christianity. The ranks of these young pagans are 
filling yearly, while those of the Church’s supporters ar 
emptying correspondingly. Herein lies the gravest danger 
to the Church’s cause. Unless it can regain its hold on the 
younger generation, its influence in the country as a whok 
may seriously diminish. 

But how long will this new sort of religion continue to 
make an appeal? Will it be able, finally and conclusively, 
ever to supersede Christianity in Germany? We are stil 
too near 1933 to be able to see the Revolution in its tre 
perspective and to sift its permanent results from its mer 
transitory symptoms. But, although the Church may for 
the moment appear to be losing ground and may even continu 
to lose ground in the near future, it is hard to imagine that: 
religion that has survived the storms of two thousand years 
can be eradicated so easily. I would suggest that this Nationa 
Socialist Faith is merely an expression of the overstressed 
and distorted spirit of nationalism which prevails in Germany 
at the moment, and which is due to an over-anxiety on th 
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part of the Government to assure its position. When thi 
spirit subsides—as it is bound to sooner or later—and é 
saner and more normal outlook returns, the Government m2 
find it wise to admit the folly of its struggle with the Churd 
and to make its peace in less authoritative terms than it is n0¥ 
using. 

But Hitler still feels that relaxation of pressure i 
any direction will be construed to be a sign of weaknes 
Added to this there is the inherent suspicion in the Germ 
mind of anything that savours of a compromise, and tt 
consequent unwillingness to meet an opponent half-wa. 
If Hitler could only realise it, a politic retreat on the Chute 
question would do far more to enhance his position tha 
any amount of violent invective and forceful aggressist 
But reculer pour mieux sauter is a maxim that dictators har 
always found hard to practise, 
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MUSIC 


Our New Laureate 


o Dr. Vaughan Williams of the first “‘ Shakespeare * 
Prize is a remarkable sign of the status achieved during the 
ent generation by British music in foreign eyes. This 

prize fot excellence in one of the arts, endowed by a wealthy 
pee merchant and associated with the name of our greatest 
=. given at its initiation not to a man of letters—the 
art in which England has won the highest reputation— 

+ to a painter, who might at the moment have been easier 
vad than a poet, but to a musician. The gesture is the 
pe remarkable coming from a country which, on the basis 
f two centuries of pre-eminence in music, has tended to 
underrate the products of other countries and, in particular, 
had come, not without reason, to think of England as das 
Land ohne Musik. In justice to Germany, however, it must 
not be forgotten that this gesture is not unique. Strauss’s 
generous acclamation of The Dream of Gerontius, after its 
failure at Birmingham, was an even more perspicacious 
action and a more important one, because at that time English 
music badly needed to be given a good conceit of itself. 


Tue award t 


pres 


pranch of 


By a happy coincidence the Oxford Press has issued at this 
moment two additions to their “‘ Musical Pilgrim ” series, 
dealing with Vaughan Williams’ music. In these two booklets 
Mr. Frank Howes analyses the composer’s output of choral, 
ymphonic and dramatic works during the past ten years. 
Eyen allowing for the fact that the actual inception and com- 
position of these works covers a longer period, one’s first 
reaction is one of astonishment at the quantity and variety 
of the composer’s output. A list that includes the exotic, 
Flos Campi and the homely, popular The Poisoned Kiss, 
the delicate Suite for Viola and the resplendent Fob, the 
recondite Riders to the Sea and the robust and bawdy Tudor 
Portraits argues a very vital and enquiring mind, that is not 
content to ruminate in fields already conquered. This restless 
exploration has opened Vaughan Williams to the charge of 
eclecticism, which is one of the chief dangers resulting from the 
growth of erudition. But this is to miss the real point, which 
is that beneath all this variety of manner and of matter there 
isa real unity created by a strong and original individuality. 
Whether he is writing a liturgical movement in a deliberately 
antique style or merely arranging a folk-song, there is always 
the stamp upon it of his own personality, as it were of his peculiar 
tone of voice. 


That Vaughan Williams’ music is not fully appreciated 
and therefore needs, though less than Elgar’s did in 1902, 
the added halo of a foreign endorsement, is due largely to this 
very incalculability of his genius. No sooner has the public 
come to terms with one work than he perplexes it with some- 
thing that is on the face of it so utterly different that even 
his admirers sometimes have difficulty in finding their 
bearing in the strange surroundings. Mr. Howes quotes the 
case of an eminent musician who was discovered after a per- 
formance of the Mass in G Minor moaning piteously : ‘‘ O play 
me ‘O rest in the Lord’; play it as a cornet solo; play it 
anyhow ; but play me ‘ O rest in the Lord’ after that.”” And 
Mr. Howes himself confesses to having failed to come to terms 
with Sancta Civitas, as to which I must confess to being an 
exception among the listeners ‘‘ who cannot get on with it.” 
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Indeed Iam puzzled at this feeling of bafflement in the face of 
composition which I, who confess to being perplexed at 
frst by Flos Campi and the Pianoforte Concerto, immediately 
lt to be the composer’s finest choral work up to that date. 


But this is merely incidental, for Sancta Civitas lies outside 


the scope of Mr. Howes’s lucid and musicianly commentaries, 


Which with the help of musical illustrations and a style that 
8 at once lively and learned really accomplishes that rare feat 
of getting down to the fundamentals of a composer’s style 
and showing the reader, as far as words can show, why a piece 
of music is good. Coming at a moment when Vaughan 
Williams is “in the news,” these booklets will reveal to his 
countrymen the breadth and depth of this addition to our 
Mational treasure, whose worth has been so conspicuously 
Reognised by this award from Germany. 


DyYNELEY HUssEy. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


‘* The Life of Emile Zola.”’ At the Carlton 


Tuis film concentrates chiefly on the connexion of Zola with 
the Dreyfus case, and if, in so doing, it fails in some degree 
to present to us the man who was responsible for the Rougon- 
Macquart novels, it succeeds to the full in revealing the service 
which a courageous and disinterested genius can perform in 
the cause of truth and justice. 

That a commercial film should treat such a subject is a 
matter for satisfaction and congratulation in any case. Here, 
however, we can go further. The film has all the elements 
of greatness. It is also remarkably accurate. Certain chrono- 
logical and factual liberties have, indeed, been taken, as they 
were in Pasteur. There would, for instance, appear to be no 
foundation for Zola’s interview with Madame Dreyfus, nor 
certainly for the depiction of his death, alone, in his study at 
Médan, on the eve of the final rehabilitation of Dreyfus him- 
self! But, as in Pasteur, the liberties are in nearly every case 
justified, and may be regarded as necessary adjustments for 
cinematic technique which in no way obscure the fundamental 
truths which the film so successfully presents. One may 
question indeed whether the film would not have gained by a 
genuine reconstruction of the funeral, instead of placing it in 
an elaborate Panthéon. Anatole France’s oration, superbly 
delivered by Morris Carnovsky, would surely have gained 
much if the words “‘ In him at one moment was set the con- 
science of mankind ” could have rung out, as they did on that 
occasion, across the crowded cemetery of Montmartre. 

Paul Bourget once spoke of Zola’s determination to depict 
la réalité totale. We may now pass on this compliment to 
Paul Muni, whose performance, though as imperfect as the 
man it represents, is by turns amusing, powerful, sincere and 
heartrending. He has an uncanny genius for adding ten or 
twenty years to his character’s life, which is by no means due 
to the art of the make-up expert; it is rather a matter of 
gesture, of the eyes, and above all of “‘living the part” 
in the full sense of the word—in the tradition, in fact, of the 
Russian theatre. For a great actor he has a number of acutely 
irritating mannerisms, jerks of the head and fussings with the 
hands, which turn up regularly in the less ‘telling moments. 
But all these are forgiven and forgotten in such scenes as when 
Zola receives his first cheque for ‘‘ Nana”; in the way he 
makes Zola fit so perfectly into the brilliant reconstructions 
of the dining room and study at Médan; and, above all, in 
his speech at the libel trial. This speech lasts for seven 
minutes (nearly the length of a complete short film) and is 
undoubtedly the greatest individual performance that the 
screen has yet given us. Vizetelly tells us that Zola was no 
orator, that the speech was badly interrupted at times. Muni, 
in some curious way, gives a great oration, and yet leaves that 
impression of a man who was not a public speaker. And no one 
will regret the toning down of the interruptions. The speech, 
though shortened, is presented verbatim. 

The trial itself—astounding and horrifying fact—is presented 
with complete accuracy. It is almost incredible that such bias, 
such unfairness, such disregard for all the so-called sanctity of 
the law, should have ever been displayed ; but let no one accuse 
the director of exaggeration. On the contrary, much of the 
Dreyfus episode, especially the anti-Jewish motif, is quite 
definitely under-played. 

Muni’s brilliance may tend to curb our appreciation of the 
work of the director William Dieterle (who was also responsible 
for Pasteur). He has more than an ability for period recon- 
struction ; he can convey in nearly every scene an authenticity 
of atmosphere which virtually enables one to step back through 
time and participate in the actual event. His only failing is in 
the opening of the film, with its bogus garret and its even more 
bogus presentation of Cézanne. Muni, too, may tend to blind 
us to the excellence of the rest of the cast. Joseph Schildkraut, 
as Dreyfus, re-creates to perfection the martyr who was 
unfairly handicapped by fate in having an unsympathetic per- 
sonality, and yet suffered not ignobly all the tortures, physical 
and mental, of his unjust condemnation. And Donald Crisp, 
as Maitre Labori, steps straight from the pages of contemporary 
photograph albums and presents brilliantly the disinterested and 
able character of that noble advocate. Bast. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Dull Art 


THOSE who visit exhibitions of contemporary art from either 
Russia or the Fascist States always complain that the paintings 
shown are monotonous. In the one case nothing but tough 
S.S. men trying to look even tougher than they are; in the 
other peasants going out to a collective farm, or the Red Army 
marching past Lenin’s tomb. Whichever of these types we 
may happen to prefer—and it can be-shown that the two kinds 
of art are different in spite of the popular belief to the contrary— 
there is no doubt that to an outsider there is a certain sameness 
in the themes chosen by: the painters concerned.. But the 
same accusation could be made against almost any large-scale 
exhibition of English painting at the present day. 

Take, for instance, the New English Art Club, which has just 
opened its show at the Suffolk Street Galleries. Tasteful views 
of the English landscape, varying only in that some are more 
restrained than others in colour; modest still-lifes, of flowers 
in a vase or fruit ona plate ; a few discreet portraits, in which 
the painter’s first intention seems to have been to avoid making 
any definite statement about the sitter—these are the themes 
which recur over and over again as one goes round the rooms. 
And the resulting impression, though very characteristically 
English, would, I feel, arouse in any Russian or German visitor, 
not to say in any Frenchman, the feeling that at any rate the 
English do not change, and that they are not ashamed of 
repeating themselves. And then in the middle of all this there is 
a painting which apparently tries to say something. This 
is Michael Rothenstein’s Descent from the Cross (344). It is 
not at all clear that the artist has succeeded in saying what he 
wanted in the most suitable way, but at any rate he has tried 
to say something, to express some attitude towards the world. 
My own impression is that there is a conflict between the 
realistic idiom and the message which the artist is trying to 
convey. If you want to paint religious’ subjects, it is almost 
impossible to do so in a realistic manner at the present time. 
On the other hand, I feel that Mr. Rothenstein is more likely to 
arrive at a clearer idea of his message than to change his 
method of expression. If he does so, he might produce something 
of real importance. 

Mr. Epstein frankly goes the opposite way about the 
problem of religious art. He has never tried to apply 
the realistic technique (at which he has proved his skill in the 
portrait bust) to his religious art. For myself I find his 
new statue, Consummatum est, less interesting than his last, 
Behold the Man! The simplification has been carried even 
further with no great gain, the awkwardness of the pose is 
ineffective, and there is a certain meanness about the Stigmata, 
which fail to produce any real effect in the monumental whole. 
Moreover, this and all Mr. Epstein’s religious sculptures seem 
to show a curiously Old Testament view of New Testament 
themes. This figure is far more like a primitive prophet 
than a Christ. Of the portraits which fill the rest of the 
gallery nothing need be said, except that they are just like all 
Mr. Epstein’s portraits, that is to say very brilliant, very 
lively; but leaving the spectator with an unaccountable feeling 
at the end that they are in some way superficial, and that the 
artist reduces all his sitters to the standard of a model existing 
in his own mind without respect for their own personalities. 

In the next room at the Leicester Galleries there is a series 
of paintings by Guillaumin. Though a friend of Monet and 
a member of the inner circle of Impressionism from the 
beginning, he- yet stands apart from the others in style. 
Whereas Monet was interested in the unifying effect which a 
given light had on the most disparate colours in a landscape, 
Guillaumin seems deliberately to have ignored this side of 
the Plein-Airistes’ discoveries. He appears to pursue the 
opposite effects, and his landscapes are built up in contrasts 
of colour, not by the fusion of one colour with its neighbours 

into a single blended whole. In one other way he differs 
from his colleagues. Monet and all the other Impressionists 
made it their boast that they were the first painters really to 
master the science of aerial perspective. Guillaumin, on the 
other hand, tends to show his objects with hard edges right 
into the distance. They recede by the adjustment of values 
but not by the blurring of the edges. In consequence his 
paintings look like crude or, if you prefer it, vigorous versions 
of the works of the orthodox Impressionists. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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SHAKESPEARE—EIN NAZI» 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 




























































DIESE FRAGE, so verbliiffend sie fiir-den Auslander, den Nj The Dev 
Nazi klingt, stand im Mittelpunkt der II.Shakespeare.ye (Pati 
die unter Mitwirkung der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gegelj Oe, October § 
des Bochumer Theaters und einiger Literaturhistoriker this year 
im .Ruhrgebiet abgehalten wurde. Die deutschen tet be put in 
des gréssten Englinders hatten sich zum ersten Male yi witt ples 
genau zehn Jahren zur I.Shakespeare-Woche “by present at 
Es wird wohl nur wenigen Landsleuten des grossen Dag” fla 
bekannt sein, dass die Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaf « fp emphasis 
alteste wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft Deutschlands tea peautiful 
1864, am 300. Geburtstage des Mannes aus Stratos pho! % 
gegrindet wurde. Ihr Prasident ist gleichzeitig Vea gide of th 
mitglied der Goethe-wie der Dante-Gesellschaft, 9 day the Plant 
hier ein geistiger Dreibund besteht, der nicht cinmg fy ion 92 
Kriegszeiten versagte. . back man! 
Bochum, eine Bergwerks-und Eisenstadt im Ruhrgebie a natural . 
etwa von der Grdsse Bristols, hat ein ausgezeichnetes St, dn “ 
theater, das schon im Zweiten Reich durch seinen Intendantey wis also 
Dr. Saladin Schmidt berithmt wurde. Eine der bedeutendste, very dee 
Leistungen des“ Bochumer Theaters war der Zyklus yw demarcat 
Shakespeares Rémer-Dramen, mit denen der Leiter de It sugges 
Bochumer Buhne vor allem den Politiker Shakespeare, sein. 
Stellung zu Demokratie und Diktatur, aufhellen wollte, ;, 
ist daher kein Wunder, dass die heute  gleichgeschaltey {§ What 2 | 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft gerade diesen Zyklus, umrahmy I of rected 
von einigen nationalsozialistischen Werbevortragen, in de, { of Europ 
Mittelpunkt der Shakespeare-Woche stellte. 


Deutschlands Dichter-Triumvirat, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, A Favo' 
haben die Annektierung des “‘ grossen Williams ” zum deutschen ; 


Klassiker eingeleitet, Schlegel und Tieck haben sie durch When 
ihre heute noch unerreichte Ubersetzung fortgefiihrt, iste, oF 
Dritte Reich hat sie vollendet. In seiner Festrede erklirte and od 
der Reichsdramaturg Dr. Rainer Schlosser, dass die Tugenden The dip 
des politischen Menschen, namlich Entschlossenheit, Mu, sda 
Treue, Verantwortung bei Shakespeare zu ethischen Wit-§ _ 
lichkeiten werden ; fiir ihn ist der grosse Brite vor allem de ground 
Dramatiker des Politischen. Shakespeare habe alle Persin- could w 
lichkeiten der Weltgeschichte zu Englandern nobilitier, when 90 
man kénne bei ihm von einer intellektuellen Empireformuy ad 
reden. Daher gehéren bei ihm Kunst und Politik ey . - 
zusammen, eine Linie, die erst im Dritten Reiche im 7 ” 
Schatten Shakespeares zur Leitlinie der dramatischen Kult aes ‘ 
gemacht wurde. wth 


Es zeugt von einem fast genialen Instinkt dieser neudeutschen& oon aft 
Shakespeare-Epigonen, gerade jetzt mit den Romer-Dramen, & were set 
die als geschlossener Zyklus gegeben wurden, herauszukommen, 
Die Begeisterung fiir das klassische Rom, fiir welches her § 
den Deutschen der Herr Mussolini ein gottahnliches Symbd New H 
wurde, geht konform mit dem Hass gegen das katholisch §& That 
Rom, das mit den fast heidnischen Hassorgien des jungen§ for the I 
William nie etwas anzufangen wusste. So viel Blut, wie un§ acrid cr 
die ‘‘ Fuhrer *” des alten Rom bei Shakespeare auf rémische ¥ informe 
und heidnischen Boden verspritzt wurde in jenen damonische § architec 
Anfallen von Massen-und. Rassenwahn, es muss heute de® Much 
neudeutschen Anhangern der Phrase von “ Blut und Boden” § that pre 
gut in ihre Politik passen. Die Vergottung des “ Fiihress.’ creation 
“die Verachtung der Masse, diese ungeheuren Krampfe von § terrific ; 
Blutrausch, die das Werk des jungen William durchziehes,§§ addition 
die Grausamkeiten im ‘‘ Titus Andronikus,” ‘‘ Coriolan,’ f houses, 
“Julius Casar,” “‘ Antonius und Kleopatra” sind Blut aif operatic 
der Mithle des Dritten Reiches. Der Warnungsruf ds[§ of arch 
Wahrsagers “‘ Nimm vor des Marzes Iden Dich in Acht!" J authori 
verhallt wirkungslos. whose 


Neben diesen Blutdramen wurden noch einige Reden é possible 
Professoren Deutschbein, Keller und: Schirmer dargebote, roofed, 
die am Gesamtbilde nichts andern konnten. Eine Ausstellusg but the 
“‘ Shakespeare auf der deutschen Biihne ” zeigte interessantsy—™ the 
Material aus dem Kélner Theater-Museum des Professos very gri 
Niessen. Um den vielleicht doch zu schaurigen und traunge 
Gesamteindruck der Woche etwas abzuschwichen, wurde 
als Prolog Verdis ‘‘ Falstaff” und als Epilog “ Die hustge 
Weiber von Windsor” aufgefiihrt. Wir waren glickit 
wenn des guten Sir John fréhliche Altersweisheit “ Alles # 
Spass auf Erden ”’ auf die Dauer die diistere Diktatorentra® 
der heidnischen Romer auch in einer ungewissen Zu 
verklaren wiirde. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


qhe Devil’s Dyke rn 
Planting, of transplanting time, which comes with late 
October and November, is of more than usual importance 
is year in Britain. Thousands of coronation trees will 
ki ut in the ground ; and some of the planting is associated 
te pleasant and even symbolic ceremonies. I was 
tat one of these last week; and the site gave it a 
“I favour. The village, which is old and has considerable 
is in the Domesday Book, was presented. with a very 
peautiful section of Grim’s Dyke or the Devil’s Dyke as a 
of recreation. The giver, Lord Brocket, planted on either 
side of the entrance two beech trees that carry the label of 
the Planting Committee. Between these is a small and beautiful 
ion gate made by a blacksmith whose inherited skill goes 
back many generations. He is in essence a mediaeval craftsman, 
,natural artist in both skill and temperament. The reservation 
ofan adjacent hundred acres as an open space in perpetuity 
was also announced by the tree-planter. This dyke, which is 
yery deep and very broad, was probably dug as a defensive 
demarcation about a century before the coming of the Romans. 
It suggests a state of warfare, is a remembrancer of 
“Old unhappy far-off things 
and battles long ago.” 


What a pretty symbol that it should blossom into a haunt 
of recreation! If only this could be done with the Cockpit 


of Europe ! 
* * * * 


A Favourite Home 

Whenever you come upon remnants of this marvellous 
dyke, or indeed of Offa’s dyke, it is of particular beauty ; 
and the more of it that is preserved for the nation the better. 
The dip has defied the plough and native trees and bushes 
have grown up very much as they pleased; and have given 
an attractive home to bird and beast. This new recreation 
ground held among other homes a fox’s earth where you 
could watch the cubs at your leisure, till the given moment 
when some enemy placed steel-toothed traps in the mouth 
of the earth. I found one fox caught by the leg there and 
seldom had a more difficult job than releasing it. The slope 
was abrupt, the ground sticky, the spring of the trap very 
strong and the fox very fierce. When at last I got my weight 
oa to the spring, the fox slipped so quickly into the earth that 
I never knew how far the leg was injured. The earth was 
soon afterwards abandoned, though, I think, no more traps 
were set there. The same traps certainly were not. 

* * *x x 

New Homes 


That hard-working and highly expert body, the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, has received some rather 
arid criticism from critics who seem te some of us very ill- 
informed. The lead was given by one of the technical 
achitectural journals (if a weekly paper may be so called). 
Much the same point has been taken by the different critics : 
that Preservation of the old is allowed to interfere with the 
creation of what is new. Building is proceeding at a really 
terrific tate; and the insistence on decent style in these later 
additions is a wider necessity than the propping up of antique 
houses. To this end the C.P.R.E., with the ardent co- 
operation of the Institute of Architects, set up volunteer panels 
of architects whose task it was to give good advice to local 
authorities. These panels consisted of modern architects 
whose chief job in life is designing new buildings. It is 
Possible that they have not been in favour of the squat, flat- 
roofed, wall-eyed squares that begin to deface the south coast, 
but their emphasis has been-laid on good new buildings, not 
i the preservation of hovels ; and the country owes them a 
very great debt indeed. Incidentally it is astonishing how often, 
When cottages are condemned, the inmates prefer the old 
Picturesqueness to the new comfort. Like the prisoner of 
lon they could say : ‘‘ Even I regained my freedom with a 
sgh.” The country people themselves are more, not less, 
conservative than the C.P.R.E. panels of architects. An 
admirable answer to this school of criticism is given by Lord 

by in a preface to the latest C.P.R.E. book, Building in 
Lancashire, priced at one shilling. Almost all the man: 
are eloquent of the new architecture. 


French Coveys 

I listened this week to an almost angry controversy among 
sportsmen on the subject of the partridge that we call French, 
though the common partridge of France is the English or 
Hungarian species. One of the company—and much the most 
widely experienced—asserted that he had never seen a covey 
of Frenchmen after September Ist. Others thought they 
had. Personally I feel sure that I have seen coveys of French 
partridges. On these more or less recent occasions I have 
seen an apparently coherent covey fly over and lose two birds, 
both French. Doubtless it is the habit of this bird to break 
up the family connexion early; and it is the commonest 
experience to see single birds; but that an October covey is 
unknown seems to me to be both unlikely and against experience. 

¥* * * * 

Increasing Birds 

In the annals of our game few details are more remarkable 
than the re-emergence of these birds. They were very 
common in old days when men shot over dogs, but diminished 
very rapidly when driving became the common habit. The 
reasons were obvious. They flew straighter, slower and by 
ones and twos or threes. Many an indifferent shot has gone 
home delighted at his unusual prowess when he has been 
lucky enough to have a good proportion of French birds 
for his target. Driving is now almost universal; and yet 
in some districts the French birds now considerably out- 
number the English. This predominance is very strongly 
marked in the neighbourhood of Sandy in Bedfordshire and 
near Royston in Cambridge and Hertfordshire. The chief 
reason probably is that they are singularly immune to the 
disease that this year has played havoc with the English 
coveys in Cambridgeshire and some other districts. The 
old belief that the French species was more pugnacious than 
the English and drove it off the ground has been quite shattered 
by the research students of the I.C.I. The English cock is 
much the more aggressive of the two. 

* * * * 


Inland Gulls 


A phenomenon among birds that astonished some local 
observers was the appearance of three. herring gulls in the 
neighbourhood of Luton. Some years ago their coming 
would have been interpreted as a certain sign of a gale; but 
these birds appeared in the midst of a run of halcyon days, 
introduced by a morning mist. The truth is that they are 
becoming more and more an inland bird, following in the 
wake of the smaller and less harmful blackheaded gull. The 
cause is probably the pressure of population: recently all the 
commoner gulls are becoming much more common; but 
I have known them to be attracted by special lures, to wit 
inland rubbish dumps which appeal to their scavenging. habit. 
On one such dump, not so far from where these three birds 
were seen, I once watched a mixed company of gulls and 
plover. I was tolerably sure that the gulls were herring 
gulls. They were certainly not the common bird of London, 


the little black-headed species. 
* *x * * 


A Prolonged Season 
Amongst the flowers proper to the season, especially dahlia, 
chrysanthemum and perennial aster, are an unwonted number 


of flowers that are altogether out of season. You could probably 
collect a bouquet of fifty sorts of blossom in most fair-sized 
gardens in the south of England. A _ reader of The 
Spectator once contributed to my garden some plants of 
all the different sorts of oxlip, a wild flower that becomes 
rarer. They are flowering now and have been for some 
while, though their full season is the season of their 
cousins the primrose and the cowslip. That invincible 
shrub—best against a wall but good anywhere—ceanothus, 
gloire de Versailles, has seldom bloomed so freely and 
freshly as now. Such bushes have a double worth. We 
should be almost as fond of Rosa moschata floribunda as of 
mermaid, if it were not that mermaid goes on and on, andits 
rival has the briefest splendour of blossom though it leaves 
abundance of beautifully tinted berries: Mermaid is quite 
supreme among climbers. There is one just outside Kew 
Gardens proper which has travelled about twenty yards and 
usually provides flowers about Christmas Day. 
W. BeacH THOMas. 
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over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the god bum 
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MR. DE VALERA AND THE REPUBLIC 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. L. T. Fleming, has ably expounded 
Mr. De Valera’s dilemma—realities demanding association 
with Great Britain and national feeling the severance of all 
ties with the British Empire. But it is misleading, I suggest, 
to define the issue in terms of Dominion versus Republic. 
Surely the whole essence of the De Valera position—to which 
the President has held consistently since 1921—is that Ireland 
can be neither the one nor the other. It cannot be a 
“Dominion,” properly speaking, because Dominion Status 
connotes allegiance to the Crown and the res Britannica, 
however tenuous the bonds. And Ireland is a mother- 
country herself. Was she not the home of civilisation when 
we were all barbarians? Hence the process of “ shackle- 
smashing’ which has now culminated in a Constitution 
from which the British King and British Commonwealth 
have been extruded. It cannot be a Republic, however, 
because of the sentiment and historical associations of large 
sections of the population dwelling in Northern Ireland. 
Mr. De Valera has continually before him the vision of Ireland 
as a whole, and in maintaining the purpose of the unity of 
Ircland he speaks for the overwhelming majority of Irish 
nationalists. 

The right of secession, of voluntary association with the 
United Kingdom, is what the Irish nationalist cares about : 
the “ Republic,” except to the small doctrinaire minority, 
was only a symbol. And freedom and independence in that 
sense is definitely attained by the new Constitution, with 
the British Government blithely acquiescent. We are a 
long way from the statement of Mr. J. H. Thomas, Dominions 
Secretary, on November 14th, 1933, that “‘the creation of 
an Irish Republic, with some form of association with the 
British Commonwealth and recognition of the King as head 
of the association, would be totally unacceptable to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom... .” 

On the other hand, there are still the defence restrictions, 
“the occupying of our ports against the will of our people,” 
which Mr. De Valera made no bones about describing in his 
foreign policy speech on May 19th last as “in fact, an act 
of aggression.. . .”” Mr. De Valera must continue to protest 
about this relic of British suzerainty. But he knows perfectly 
well that geography is as inexorable on this matter as history 
for the other aspects of Anglo-Irish relations. 

There is precious little difference, then, between the two 
principal parties, as Mr. Fleming suggests, on the “ national ” 
question. But a merger, such as the Irish Times was advo- 
cating, seems hardly likely. For in regard to social and 
economic policy the ideas of Fianna Fail and Fine Gael are 
surely poles apart. Mr. Cosgrave and his associates represent 
those whose interests were bound up with the old British 
trade connexion plus the relatively small class of rentiers. 
They must find the parties who draw their strength from 
the under-privileged (in President Roosevelt’s phrase) ranged 
against them.—Yours, &c., W. HorsFALL CARTER. 

zi Woronzow Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8. 


[Zo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sirn,—Mr. L. T. Fleming again appears in print, and again 
his subject is Ireland and the Irish. Should Mr. Fleming 
happen to be, himself, an Irishman, then his interest in us 
is understandable. In your issue of October 15th, Mr. Fleming 
states that he is not concerned in an attack on Irishmen, and 
“for this relief, much thanks !” 

Although I read Mrs. Clarke’s diatribe at the time, I cannot 
recall that she went so far as to accuse Mr. De Valera of 
“having sold the republican fort.” Who, anyway, are Mrs. 
Clarke and Mr. Fleming that their views should count for 
anything? The deceased husband of the former holds a 
place in our hearts, but the opinions of his widow leave us 
as cold as do the opinions of Mr. Fleming. 

A partitioned Ireland can never be a republican Ireland 





for any practical purpose, and we are not so blind aS th, is whethe 
we fail to see it. England’s faithful garrison in the no : policy of 
east corner of our small country will be soon coming i competiti 
majority rule, when Feetham Commissions, British subside Irmay be 
and shameless gerrymandering will avail them nothing, ~ 

lesson of the revolutionist Cromwell (who killed his king think it t 
has not been lost on us, nor the later revolutionist Carson Kent ¢ 
and Mussolini and Hitler of today. We are coming into te 
own, and whether it be given us, or that we take it, the te 
shall decide’ If England is not altogether bankrupt in stats. 
manship, she cannot fail to read the writing on the wall 7 
if she faces up to the realities of the situation in dime she SiR—1h 
will emerge with her honour and prestige intact. We és ra letters, 3 
seek to tweak England’s nose, as Italy, Germany and Japan Hepwort 
are doing, but we seek—nay, demand—what js rightful) The Spe 





ours, and, believing in the justice of our cause, we are getting with life 
it. If England desires our co-operation in time of streg he we 
it is hers if she abandons her policy here of trying to thwar me 
the will of the people, and if she ceases her pin-pricks ix Iwo 

the shape of penal tariffs against us, land annuities, &. sh, mean ‘ 
is presently expending millions of money on National defence im 

in preparation for that war. which is inevitable, but can j tht the 
be possible that she is so blind to her major bulwark here one 
that she chooses to have an unfriendly Ireland at her heels oi 
when the storm breaks? Statesmanship, what crimes are have 2 
committed in thy name ! with a 

Mr. De Valera has the confidence of the Irish people, ” * 
Mr. Cosgrave once had, but the latter proved too pliant in . a 
British hands by conceding too much in exchange for tw pce 
little. Mr. Cosgrave’s honesty we never questioned, but . ee 
we wanted a stronger and equally honest man, and in Mr. pnp 
De Valera we have that man, and the moment we leave to his fe 
wise. choice.—Yours truly, PETER PADDEN, ps 

Abbey Street, Ballina, Co. Mayo. guality 

ri 
INDIA UNDER CONGRESS meee 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] decide 
S1R,—I am surprised to see in last week’s issue of The Spectator Refo 
(October 22nd) a letter from Mr. H. Tempest Reilly, in which 
he deprecates the idea of Prohibition in India. 

Apart from the fact that the religion of both Hindu ani oR — 
Mussalman forbids the use of intoxicants, my own eightec! aia 
years of experience of Indian village life confirms mie in the pio 
belief that toddy-drinking is harmful to the agricultural labourer oa 


Mr. Reilly says: ‘‘ Prohibition of toddy would entail... — . . 4. 

: in whi 

the cutting down of all the palm trees and consequently depriv- Mr. 1] 
ing several hundreds of thousands of Indians of their means ; 


ins aie ae sep retrea 
of livelihood.” This is absurd, as the very juice, which is nov B pingg. 
used as toddy, if not allowed to ferment, can be made int he go 
sugar in the villages, and in fact is being so used in some parts on % 


of the country. In the case of one experiment for which I sav gi, 
Statistics, the making of sugar was found to be more profitatlt F pio. 
than toddy, and the result would almost certainly be to employ FB y4o,, 


more people rather than causing unemployment.—Yours truly, expet 
F. MAry Barr. both 

9 Lodmoor Avenue, Weymouth, Dorset. I an 
even 

NATIONALISM AND GOD appa 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] is a 

Sir,—May I be permitted to express my gratitude for yout Mr. 
leading article under this heading ? I believe you are right of t 
suggesting that moral and religious leadership is what a dis -_ 
illusioned youth is, perhaps subconsciously, waiting for. No fF fant 
real enthusiasm can be aroused among young people today for ron 
a policy of expediency the main object of which is the defence the | 
of British interests. Our closer contact with other countries — ™ t 
has enabled us to see how this defence of British interest suff 
appears to them. The result of a competitive and defensive th 
policy can only be war, and while a peace-loving youth will na | of E 
shirk sacrifices which are constructive of goodwill, the though! 7 
of a wholesale slaughter for the sake of British imperial até es 






financial interests is inexpressibly repulsive. 
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tatesman who would stand for a policy which appealed 
st-War generation as a genuine attempt to apply the 
‘of Christ to national policy might find, as you suggest, 
—_ as surrounded by a devotion that would both astound 
ye alee him. Great risks would be involved in any 
i licy, but one thing is certain : there is no safe way out 
a sine impasse. The question we each have to answer 
7. we will take risks for the sake of a non-defensive 
. a co-operation, creative of trust and goodwill, or for a 
é re policy which can achieve nothing but destruction. 
= be true that to choose the first alternative with confidence 
_ must have faith in God, though many an agnostic would 
ink it the better policy to gamble on.—Yours faithfully, 
Kent College, Canterbury. H. J. PRICKETT. 


ys 
to the po 


PICASSO UNFROCKED 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sig,—The point common to Mr. Blunt’s and Mr. Coldstream’s 
letters, and incidentally to the former’s criticism of Barbara 
Hepworth’s sculpture which appears in the same issue of 
The Spectator, is that the modern artist has lost s contact 
with life,” and that if only he would give up his “ isolation ” 
he would have a million-wide public instead of, as at present, a 
circle of a few thousand—a “‘ happy few.” 

[would like to ask what exactly Mr. Blunt and Mr. Coldstream 
mean by this phrase “‘ contact with life.” From my knowledge 
of the lives of Picasso and Barbara Hepworth, I should say 
that they both led extremely full and varied lives, m intimate 
contact with their friends, their children, their fellow-workers 
and all the associates and activities which artists in all ages 
have normally had. I can only suspect that by “contact 
with life’? your correspondents mean something like “‘ contact 
with a political party,” or ‘‘ contact with a particular section 
of workers” (for the artists in question already have full 
contact with their fellow-workers in the craft they practise). 
It is for Mr. Blunt or Mr. Coldstream to show that the very 
specialised kind of contact they have in mind has had, in this 
age or any other, any beneficial effect on art. 

As for the example of Mexico, quoted by Mr. Blunt, I 
submit that it is irrelevant, for it takes no account of the 
quality of the art. I do not wish even to suggest that your 
art critic is prepared to judge art by its quantitative appeal, 
for what then would be the use of art criticism ? We could 
decide everything by vote—Yours faithfully, 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. HERBERT READ. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$irn,—I have followed with great interest the correspondence 
resulting from the article in which Mr. Blunt criticised the 
recent work of Picasso for the Spanish Government, claiming 
to unfrock Picasso’s activities and expose the fool’s paradise 
in which he and his admirers have laboured for so long. After 
Mr. Read’s very comprehensive reply Mr. Blunt covers his 
retreat from this unwarranted attack by coining a new phrase. 
Picasso’s art, he writes is, “‘ an essentially private art,” and 
he goes on to draw a distinction between popular and private 
art which merely adds to his confusion, for even if such a 
distinction were possible he spoils his case by admitting that 
Picasso is ‘‘ by far the best known of living Spanish painters.” 
Moreover, it can no more be possible to exclude “ private ”’ 
In 
both cases it is the personal emotion which renders them 
universal, In dealing with Picasso’s reactions to public 
events Mr. Blunt quarrels with the lack of optimism. The 
appalling anguish of Guernica expressed in the great mural 
is apparently not healthy propaganda for the cause. But 
Mr. Blunt forgets that the mural is exhibited amidst the gaiety 
of the Paris exhibition where it makes an overwhelming 
contrast to its surroundings ; whereas the postcards with their 
fantastic caricatures of Franco and their bitter humour are 
meant for Spain and the world in general. It may be that 
the Spaniards have a very acute sense of the right propaganda 
It would be of little use to disguise the 
sufferings of the Spanish people with starry-eyed platitudes ; 
“the print which the foot leaves in the rock,” to quote a part 


of Picasso’s poem which Mr. Blunt omits, is more worthy of 
| €Xpression by a painter of such penetrating vision.—Yours 


faithfu lly, 
21 Downshire Hill, N.W. 3. 


ROLAND PENROSE. 


SHEEP OR STAGS? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In a last, despairing effort to get this discussion back on 
the lines off which, L submit, it has been derailed by Mr. 
Norman Maclean’s concern for the feelings of the modern 
Highland landlord, let me repeat my original, simple, incidental 
generalisation, thus: that the laird, historically considered, 
cuts a mighty poor figure in the social records of the North and 
West. If Mr. Maclean can read the four-volume report of 
the Royal Commission on crofting conditions (1884) and still 
maintain otherwise, there is just nothing to be said. Nor 
must he saddle me with his own inconsistencies. Sheep, stags 
and crofters are all figures in the same historical process. 

A controversialist so brisk, by the way, really ought to begin 
by knowing that the truth can be libellous, and that to prove 
the truth of an allegation is by no means to escape damages for 
libel. And Mr. Maclean should be very careful about trotting 
out his laird-hero in the blood-bath, as he calls the last War. 
Otherwise, “‘ Mr. Blake and his class ” (your correspondent’s 
phrase) may turn really nasty ; pointing out, for instance, that 
the Highland troops: had some outside assistance in winning 
the War, and that quite a lot of shop-keeping and labouring 
families had their male-lines ‘‘ severed on bloody battlefields,” 
also learning “‘ what sacrifice means by giving everything most 
dear.” For myself, I found the spectacle of shipyard fore- 
men lying dead among dead shipyard labourers fully as affecting 
as spectacles with perhaps more feudal colour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Helensburgh, Dunbartonshire. GEORGE BLAKE. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Surely an excellent letter explaining the National Park 
idea in your last issue from my friend George Trevelyan, and 
an equally excellent note under ‘‘ Country Life” by Sir W. 
Beach Thomas explaining his (G. M. T.’s) excellent proposal 
to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. But 
why do they both contemplate in effect the amazingly old- 
fashioned procedure of pressing the Government for a grant ? 
That assumes action by constitutional democratic means 
through Parliament and Ministers. If that had been of 
the slightest use we should have got the very small sum wanted 
within six weeks of the publication of the Report of the original 
National Parks Committee. I have, I believe, been present 
at every debate on National Parks that has been held in the 
House of Commons since then and at some in the Lords. I 
have found the Government completely impervious to every 
expression of opinion there or elsewhere. G. M. T. and 
W. B. T. might just as well say that an attempt was going to 
be made ‘‘ to have the matter entered in the Tricolumnis of the 
High Treasurer of the Exchequer,” as say the ‘‘ Government 
is to be asked for a grant.” The above phrase will be the 
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sort of thing that that great Cambridge historian G. M. T. 
would expect from an Oxford man who only got a second in 
History, and though it was “‘a good second” I have never 
heard of a second which was not “‘a good second.” I have 
tried to refresh my memory from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
but though I find there Grants—Ark, Fla, Ind, Kan, Ky, La, 
Mich, Mo, Neb, Nev, N. Mex, Okla, Va, Wis and Wyo, I 
do not find Grant—Money. All I mean to suggest is that 
they might as well have used a phrase that would have been 
correct about the time of Henry II. Though, by the way, and 
I am bound to indicate that my history is not too bad after all, 
in those days, when people wanted money to remedy a grievance 
as obvious as is the lack of National Parks, they generally 
got it—I am, Sir, &c., Francis D. ACLAND. 


Killerton, Exeter. 


P.S.—In case I seem in the least pessimistic let us remember 
that the much abused Forestry Commission Quorum pars 
parvissima sum (I know some Latin, any way, which is more 
than most Cambridge historians do) has started already a very 
successful National Forest Park in the district north of Glasgow 
and will soon be starting another in Snowdonia. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—As an ‘‘ under thirty’ who feels keenly the fact that 
both the natural world and civilisation, or the world of man’s 
making, are supremely oblivious of the individual, I envy 
those men (and, I hope, women) who will at least have a 
human and sympathetic audience in your readers. 

The world as it is, what we hope it may become, our ideals 
and our hopes—there is certainly scope enough for different 
opinions—can we hope for anything more than these? Or 
must we be content with the bleak and inhuman outlook of 
a science and a world view which says that our petty individual 
values and desires are born of obscure physico-chemical 
reactions in our bodies and will result in nothing but disillusion 
when tested against reality, that is, inaction. Is there some 
true standard of values outside the individual, nation, or 
herd? Momentary flashes of beauty make us hope, our 
restless resentment against a mechanical civilisation make 
us passionately cling to straws of mysticism. ‘‘ There is an 
ideal standard somewhere. . . . I cannot find it ”’—this seems 
to sum up the quandary many of us are in today. Man’s 
civilisation seems often worse than nature’s struggle and 
cruelty—where can we look for a faith ?>—Yours, &c., J. M. 


|To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—In all that is written about the alleged peculiarly un- 
pleasant situation that modern youth is called upon to face, 
it seems to be constantly assumed that the seniors of Britain were 
almost solely responsible for the Great War. With all respect 
to our former enemies I think it is fair to say that another 
race also should be saddled with this burden or at least a full 
share of it.—Yours faithfully, CEcIL BROOXINS. 
Arts Theatre Club, W.C. 2. 


TO HELP THE UNEMPLOYED 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 

S1r,—Some weeks ago you were good enough to publish a 
letter I wrote to you about “ adopting ” poor families, and I 
feel that it may interest you to know that I have had letters 
from more than forty readers of The Spectator, who have 
between them “ adopted ” 31 families, 9 solitary women and 
one old disabled man, with a mother of well over eighty. 
Besides this, blankets and other presents have been sent to 
other families which were not actually ‘“‘ adopted.” 

Statistics are dull things and I wish I could let you know 
what these figures really represent. In the first place, it 
probably means that not far from 200 people, men, women and 
children, have been given, not only some material help and the 
promise of more, but, better still, a share of encouragement 
and kindness, which makes an even greater difference to them. 

**T wish you could see their faces when they tell me about 
the letters they have had,” writes the secretary of a club for 
unemployed women, who tells me that some of the members 
are so lonely, and have been so lonely for years, that they do 
not believe that there is anyone in the world ready to do a kind 
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action without some ulterior motive. The longer th 

left alone, the worse it becomes for them. . 
There must be nearly as many solitary old MeN, whose }; 

are just as desolate, but, unhappily, far fewer men Offer a 
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which would mean so much—even if it consisted only in writ af 
letters sometimes and sending some sorely-needed cloth; mt Vil Go 
I have left the families with children to the end, but yf™ © 

$ 









excitement and joy that parcels have brought have often 
the mothers simply incoherent with delight. Such gq very j 
counts so greatly, when you have nothing. Several schod 
have each “ adopted ” a large family, and a company of ip ° 
girl guides has got into touch with a family in which my 
little crippled girl. . 

Already people are so much interested in “ their ” new famils 
that they have persuaded friends to write to me, too, $0 thy 
they also may help. , 

I have lists so long now that I can find almost any kind of 
family, young or old, large or small—though the large ones an 
nearly always the poorest. And, with the cold weather upon 
us and all the misery it brings with it, I do trust that More and 
yet more people will volunteer to give this friendly aid, Which 
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counts so very much more because it is given Personally. Op, despite ¢ 
of my correspondents lately has told me that her husband eany sdmirabl 
only £2 a week, but she remembers the time when he was oy ual Y° 










of work “and it was just terrible,” and says she would like » _wiste!S, 
give her baby’s clothes to someone poorer than herself. Many but cove! 
others, nearly as badly off, who have also known what unem. though 
ployment really means, have offered help, and surely most of y fydisoover 
should think twice before we say we can do nothing.—Youn, proporti 
&e., BEATRICE LEIGH-CLare, fghss, ho 
Longshot, The Ridgeway, Guildford. censitive 
diligence 
great mi 
Rome di 
































































THE BRITISH PRISON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In your issue of October 8th, your contributor, Majo; It wa 
Athill, wrote: ‘‘ Bullying—did it go on or not?” Spo fy ended ba 
as my knowledge goes I say emphatically, “No.” Loy * sho 

mpire. 


before I ever anticipated that I should have entrance to, 


prison, I often wondered what treatment the prisons” of 
received from the staff. Twenty years ago I was appointe nce of 
Treasurer of this Society. I am chairman of an importa’ ™ 
sub-committee which meets in the prison weekly—a magistra: ani 
for 22 years and a visiting Justice at the prison. Have | Kak 
learnt anything and if so what during al! these years? | ~— 
have endeavoured to “ get to the bottom ” of our prison system, wage 
With this object in view I have taken advantage of oppor wo cent 
tunities of having a talk with ex-prisoners who have servi Every 


nfinite 
ha wo 


sentences varying from seven days up to seven years’ pend 
servitude. , 
After discussing other matters—the question I have put net 0 
them is ‘“‘ How did you get on with the officers ?” 0 this 
The answers I have invariably received from every quarts 3 st 
confirm the high opinion I had formed of the staff in w tock is 





























prisons—and this from the prisoners themselves.—Youggs 00 
faithfully, J. HerBert TWAMLEY, bankers 
Hon. Treasurer, Bedfordshire Dischargi weeds 

H.M. Prison, Bedford. Prisoners Aid Society. tt smo 
gover! 

THE POPULATION OF CHINA fy 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] uecessi 

S1r,—In the Financial Supplement to The Spectator of latf@nstinct 
week, Mr. W. F. Spalding in his article on “‘ The Financia ometin 
and Economic Position of China” states that the populatic emper: 
of China represents 1,280 persons to the square mile. Dm occ: 
On reference to the current issue of Whitaker’s Almaniilircir 

I find it stated to be 108 to the square mile. which 1 
The discrepancy is so great that some explanation seliy (Je, 
called for.—Yours faithfully, REGINALD D. GIBSON: Bbut the 
7 Birdhurst Rise, South Croydon. Paterna 
ciety, 

CLERIHEWS eligion 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] wok 

S1r,—I am compiling a small anthology of “ Clerihews ” writtaggidicio 
by others than the Master himself. A few of these have foumgpower 
their way into print: but several good ones are known 105 re 
e 


only by oral tradition, and there must be many others si 
circulating. May I appeal to your readers for assistance Sp 
preserving any such unprinted gems ?—Yours faithfully, h Mac 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1, JoHN CARTE Baugus 
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Of cripple 
~— AUGUSTUS CAESAR 
ew famil 
mee By H. A. L. FISHER 


AY kind oNot alone does Italy celebrate the bi-millenary of Augustus. 
re Ones a From distant Canada an ever-wakeful eye notes the solemn 
ther upg asin, an ever-moving pen indites the appropriate tribute. 
"More ang ott Buchan, a familiar name, throwing off the sepulchral 
aid, which integuments of an English peerage, comes forward once more, 
ally. Ong fgdespite the heavy charge of his proconsulate, with yet another 
Dand eam medi able historical biography. His Augustus, a task begun 
2€ Was gy fpeany years since, and completed in the leisure of two Canadian 
Uld like » pvinters, 1S @ sequel to the earlier volume. on Julius Caesar, 
If. Many gbut covers more difficult and intricate ground, for the materials, 
hat unem. jgthough lately enlarged by epigraphical and archaeological 
MOst of ys discovery, are still very scanty, and the field of conjecture is 
— Yours, proportionately large. The Governor-General of _ Canada 
Care, [givs, however, shirked no labour. His wise, eloquent and 
jensitive pages everywhere bear traces of a scholar’s scrupulous 
diligence. Augustus may have been the least romantic of 
eat men, but the master builder of the imperial polity of 
Rome deserves a good biography and has got it. 
It was characteristic of Mommsen that he should have 
eaded his great history of Rome with Julius Caesar the soldier, 
ind should have seen in him the true founder of the Roman 
mpire. Yet it is to Augustus rather than to Julius, to the 
man of peace rather than to the man of war, that the perman- 
ce of the imperial fabric is really due. Augustus indeed 
no stranger to war. ‘“‘ At the age of nineteen years,” 
he writes, ‘on my own authority and at my own cost I raised 
wi army by means of which I liberated the Republic from the 
oppression of a tyrannical faction ”’ ; but his great title to fame 
n systenes’s Upon the fact that he secured for the civilised world 
oppor ger? centuries of peace. 
ve serve Every quality of civilian excellence, “‘iron self command, 
irs’ penaimafinite patience, and infallible judgement of facts and men,” 
naword that ‘* profound practical intelligence which is far 
ve put newer in history than a seminal idealism,” are justly attributed 
0 this wonderful figure. If, like all great men, Augustus 
y quarajgud a sense Of mission, he had little of mysticism. A banking 
fF in oystock is not productive of this peculiar spiritual fruit, and it 
—Youngg"s not for nothing that Augustus came from a family of 
q bankers, If, then, his bequest to Rome was, as Lord 
schargd™!Weedsmuir so well describes it, “‘one of the most complex 
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, tt smooth running systems of government known in history, 
government ‘ at once expert and professional,’ ”’ this was not 
because Augustus had formed any preconceived idea of how a 
peat human society should be ruled, but because as each 
uccessive emergency bore down upon him he met it with 
&,. “pstinctive tact and a sense for the most prudent, which was 


“BPmetimes also the boldest, solution. A man of peace and 
pula emperamentally disposed to clemency, he yet did not shrink 
e. m occasions from stern and cruel action. He sanctioned, 
Imani eit at first demurring, the savage proscriptions of 43 B.C. 
flich resulted in the death of Cicero. He slew the two boys 
M Cleopatra and exiled his daughter and grand-daughter, 
but the distinguishing note of his government was always a 
paternal benevolence, his ideal a well-conducted, harmonious 
uiety, based upon wholesome family life; his creed the 
elgion of Numa, “‘a religion of usage and sentiment ” rather 

man of doctrine. His prescription for government was a 
’ writtagmdicious blend of old and new things, of the tribunician 
ve foummpoWer and proconsular authority, of the popular and autocratic, 
n to Mme tepublican office and hellenistic monarchy. 


n 
IBSON. 


mila He was wise in the choice of his friends and helpers ; in 
ance SePsTippa, first soldier of the Empire, who won his victories ; 
ly, Maecenas, “ the adroit and subtle minister of propaganda,” 
.RTER. epee 





ugustus, By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


21s.) 





who brought the men of letters on to his side; in Ateius 
Capito, the great lawyer; and fortunate also in the beautiful 
Livia, who was for fifty-two years the married partner of 
his life, and whose character is now effectually cleared from 
the foul aspersions of the gossip-writers. Above all he was 
fortunate in his length of days, for his was a task which, like 
all the great things of life, required time as a condition of 
achievement. Yet dark shadows and disappointments also 
awaited him. He had no son. His two favourite grandsons 
died in early manhood. The third, though commended by 
Lord Tweedsmuir as a keen fisherman—*‘ and few anglers,” 
he adds, ‘‘are altogether vile ”—finished his life in exile 
and was probably half an idiot. The early death of Marcellus, 
a cherished nephew, shattered many bright hopes, and inspired 
the noble lament which is one of the most famous passages 
in the Sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid. Two step-sons were 
able soldiers, but of these Drusus perished in Germany, a 
great loss to the Empire, for he was a man of fine and human 
quality ; so that in the end Tiberius alone, “‘ proud, awkward, 
unconciliatory ” was left to inherit the purple. 

That Augustus possessed supreme advantages is certain, 
and the source of the confidence which marked his steps. 
Heir to the illustrious Julius, he was so wealthy, for in addition 
to his family fortune, which was considerable, he could call 
upon the treasures of Egypt, that he was able to lighten the 
public burdens and relieve unemployment without recourse 
to new taxation. No formidable competitor stood in his 
path. He was assailed by no militant or powerful creed. 
His ascent to power came at a time when all classes longed 
for those very blessings of peace and security which it was 
in his nature and capacity to provide. That his interpretation 
of autocracy was subtler than that of Julius was no cause of 
offence to the Caesarians. They were content that their 
hero was avenged, and were not concerned with the degree 
to which his dreams and visions were transmuted in the 
fabric of the Augustan structure. 

The name Augustus was a term of honour, not a title of 
office. Lord Tweedsmuir suggests that it was probably 
the idea of Maecenas, the éminence grise in the background. 
** Its plain meaning,” he writes, ‘‘ was much that of the words 
‘by the Grace of God’; it suggested a favourite of Heaven; 
someone in Dio’s words, ‘more than human,’ but at the 
same time a man and no eastern divinity,” and this title, like 
that other title of Princeps, or leader, adopted by the great 
nephew of Caesar, was in harmony with that policy of polite 
and politic fiction, which is a distinctive feature of the Augustan 
structure. When the emergency powers which had helped 
the leader to save society were solemnly handed back to the 
people, they were in fact resumed in other forms. Augustus 
has described his view of the position, ‘“* I declined,” he writes, 
*“to accept any office inconsistent with the institutions of 
our ancestors. I stood before all others in authority, but of 
actual power I possessed no more than my colleagues in each 
separate magistracy.”’ 

The volume is entitled Augustus, but is, in effect, a picture 
of Augustus and his times. The elaborate study of the 
Emperor’s career and psychology is part of a wider panorama 
in which the whole life of the civilised world during the most 
wonderful century of human history is painted in brilliant 
colours. Lord Tweedsmuir excels in characterisation, and 
his careful character sketches and literary appreciations add 
much to the interest of his book. At the end the reader is 
conducted round the Roman Empire as it existed under the 
Augustan peace, an Empire without racialism or religious 
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persecution, or tariff barriers, or communism or fascism ; 
when Spain enjoyed the happiest period of her history ; when 
Syria supported a population of ten millions; when North 
Africa and Egypt were active seminaries of intellectual life ; 
when twelve hundred armed. men at Lyons sufficed to police 
all Gaul; an Empire in which liberty -was combined with 
order. In a notable concluding passage Lord Tweedsmuir 
speculates upon the reflections which might be aroused in 
the mind of Augustus were his magna imago to return to earth. 
“He would be puzzled at some of our experiments in empire, 
and might well complain that the imperfections of his work 
were taken as its virtues, and that so many truths had gone 
silently out of mind. He had prided himself on having given 
the world peace, and he would be amazed by the loud praise 
of war as a natural and wholesome concomitant of a nation’s 
life. Wars he had fought from an anxious desire to safeguard 
his people, as the shepherd builds the defences of his sheep- 
fold ; but he hated the thing, because he knew well the deadly 
* disordering ’ which the Greek historian noted as the conse- 
quence of the most triumphant campaign. He would marvel, 
too, at the current talk of racial purity, the exaltation of one 
breed of men as the chosen favourites of the gods. . . . But 
chiefly, I think, he would be perplexed by the modern passion 
for regimentation and the assumed contradiction between 
law and liberty. . . . And when this expert in mechanism 
observed the craving of great peoples to enslave themselves 
and to exult hysterically in their bonds, bewilderment would 
harden to disdain in his masterful eyes.” 


THE CREED OF A STATESMAN 


Belief and Action. By Viscount Samuel. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


IN other countries history and philosophy are the whole-time 
studies of university professors. In England they are the 
recreations of politicians out of a job. These parerga of our 
masters are often so valuable that the republic of letters would 
be the poorer if their authors had devoted their leisure to 
sport and conviviality. We need only think of Macaulay, 
Balfour, Haldane, Winston Churchill, Smuts, and (we may 
add) Lord Samuel in recent times, and remember that Admiral 





Wa tch Czechoslovakia l 


The last free democracy 
in Central Europe . . . rich in 
natural resources an adaptable, 
contented, politically stable people, 
firm allies of France . . . first ob- 
stacle in the way of the projected 
German expansion eastwards. 

All the essential information about 
this thriving country, whose security 
must necessarily be England’s concern, 
is contained in the new book Watch 
Czechoslovakia! by the author of 
Zero Hour, Richard Freund. This 
book is a really excellent concise 
introduction to the tangle of present- 
day politics in Central Europe. 
Watch Czechoslovakia! Only 2/6 net, 
with an endpaper map. 
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Thucydides, Prime Minister Seneca, and Lorg Chan 
Bacon. also. showed :some aptitude with the pen ; 
those who help to make history are likely to write j 4 
perhaps those who, with Cicero, define philosophy $s t wel 
of life may have something to tell-us about the the te 
they have followed successfully. Every Philosophy th, “4 
lived is an apologia pro vita sua of its author, ’ M 
This book is rather oddly arranged. It begins with ay 
of recent discoveries in physics, a subject of which the et 
has very competent knowledge. Next he comes tg mn 
and then to ethics. Politics follow, and finally g sei, 
very short appendices introduces us to the great Problem 
metaphysics. 
Taking the chapters in the reverse order, we find that Ly 
Samuel is a realist in philosophy, not an idealist. Nothi 





exists because it is known, but things are known because th 
exist. The human mind must renounce the Miracyly 
privilege of creating reality. Plato and his disciples 4} 
disposed of in seven pages. ‘“‘ The doctrine of Values ” ( ol 
modern name of Plato’s Forms) “is the human imaging, 
at play, lending actuality to fictions.” This is begging a ye 
large question. I am rather glad that he is not COnVined 
by the new theory of Indeterminacy that we must admit 
chance in nature. The great Planck is on his side, Chaned r 
said Leslie Stephen, is a name for our ignorance. 

In all that he says about Liberty, Peace, and the deificatiog 
of the State he is in the best Liberal tradition, which fy 
far converted us all that we leave its professional exponen 


as 


‘I 


politically out in the cold. It is the best part of our natioy ‘( 
contribution to civilisation. In the last century it seem uw 
that we had converted the world; in the present, half 4 i. 
world has forsaken us to serve other gods. s| 


Why, he asks, should we do right if we no longer belied 
in the traditional heaven and hell? The question is discuss 
fairly ; but surely it is a mistake to suppose that these dogma 
picture-books ever had a great influence on conduct. Th 
good can do without them; the bad never regarded the 
The majority who are neither good nor bad have said “yes 
to the question, ‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 4 
right ?”’ But we can believe this without gaudy bribes a 
lurid threats. 

He distrusts the testimony of the mystics on the grou - 
that it does not agree. Many have been impressed by th 
wonderful consensus among mystics of all ages, all countri 
and all creeds. They are sometimes incoherent, but they: 
seem to have seen much the same in their visions of the reali 
behind the veil. Mysticism in fact supplies a great mass 
first-hand experience, of which any philosophy which aims 
comprehensiveness is bound to take account. Those who di 
not believe in the objectivity of the ultimate values a 
naturally disposed to discredit the mental states in whid 
those values impress themselves upon us as supremely red 
but this is to reject the strongest and most direct evidenq 
for the existence of a spiritual world, not made or imagind 
by us, but revealed to us. y e 

There is one chapter which seems to me, I confess, real 4 





unsatisfactory. It is called “ Poverty and Property.” Vj 
miay admire the generous sentiments of the author, and still wis 
that he had defined the words Justice and Poverty, of whi | 
we only learn that the former is the supreme virtue and tif 
latter the supreme evil. Plato thought Justice a rather diff 
conception, and wrote a long book about it. As for Povery e 
what Lord Samuel calls Poverty would have seemed lum 
a hundred years ago. It is not the politicians but appl ‘ 
science which has worked this miracle. i 
The mischief is that the idol of the old political econo} V 
the economic man, has now grown so huge in the eyes of th 
new economists, that he struts shouting, ‘‘thou shalt haves 
other god but me.” Justice, from this point of view, mel 
a more or less equal distribution of the instruments of mate 
comfort. We may call this socialism, or individualism run ™ 
according to taste. Lord Samuel is pleased with the 1 
for not squealing more over the confiscation of half td } 
property, and threatens them with awful consequences 5 
as is possible, they try to rescue some of the remainde 
Cet animal est tris méchant ; quand on V’attaque il se defend 
The victims have made the best of things because they i 
that justice has no place in politics ; it is useless to apped 
Robin Hood against Dick Turpin, for they are both m% 
same business. Democratic politics is simply an auction Ct 
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F ABER Walter de la Mare 


























' To accompany Harold Jones’s gay and fascinating pictures Mr. de la 
N the aut, Mare has written a number of exquisite poems—his first for children 
to tel since Peacock Pie. The result is as lovely a book as we have ever published. 
a * Profusely illustrated in full colour. 7/6 
Oblens , (Limited signed edition of 100 copies 25/-.) 
d that Pe 
t. Nothig . . ; ye “aA . a + 
pon Haldane Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice 
) 
isciples ‘Haldane has been fortunate in his biographer. The record of his life has been entrusted to a soldier and scholar 
alues ” ( of political insight and broad sympathies—the whole tone of his book reflects his efforts to understand a personality 
Imaginat as difficult as it was many-sided.’"—Times Lit. Supp. “A mass of new and illuminating detail.—The Times. 
Bing aye ‘Difficult to praise too highly.’-—Scorsman. Illustrated. 18/- 
T Convinos 
; admit ref 
“The Life of Charles, Lord Metcalf 
€ LHe O aries, LOI €tcalle 

* deificatg . ryy 

ih Edward ‘Thompson 
Ur Nation ‘One of the most interesting and important men of his age. Mr. ‘Thompson’s great knowledge of India and 
it seem understanding of Indian History are combined with the literary power that is needed to do justice to the subject.’-— 
t, half J. L. HAMMOND: Manchester Guardian, “Vhe first full-length portrait without suppression of facts—a narrative as 





skilful as it is charming.’—The Times. Illustrated. 21]- 
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aid “y A collection of recent portrait drawing, including such famous contemporaries as Sir John Reith, Maugham, Kipling, 
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John Melly of Ethiopia 


The life storv of a brilliant young doctor who met death while leading the British Ambulance Service in Abyssinia. 
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‘It is a great story—not only intensely interesting but of lasting value—a lighted window in a drifting fos bound 
>cOnomy world.’ — Times Literary Supplement. Edited by Alan Sullivan and Kathleen Nelson. 8/6 
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property of minorities; it benefits the politicians more than 
the electors. Any fool can make the rich poorer—the receipts 
from sur-tax have already dropped from 76 millions to §1 mil- 
lions in three years—but it is not so easy to make: the poor 
richer. 

It is very much to the credit of the electors that they do not 
always vote for the most seductive bribers ; but the significance 
of the large anti-revolutionary vote seems to have escaped our 
author and many others of the extreme Left. Our people 
really care very little about politics; they value liberty much 
more than equality, and fraternity more than either. They do 
not boil with indignation when they see a Rolls-Royce or a 
country house still occupied by its owner ;~ they: thoroughly 
enjoy a spectacular Coronation or a Lord Mayor’s Show. 
There are no fortunes more flagrantly out of proportion 
to the merits of their possessors than those of millionaire 
film-stars and prizefighters. Yet these are popular heroes ; 
one never hears a word against them. 

The excellent summary of the newest science contains the 
all-important words, ‘‘ The world as described by science is 
not a closed system.” If this is true, and I think it is—the 
old antinomies of space and time are not resolved by putting 
a hyphen between them—it mcans that science itself must look 
with a friendly eye upon those who claim attention for what 
may be called another dimension, the realm of values, which 
science itself cannot really dispense with. W. R. INGE. 


COMFORT FOR MIDAS 


Will Gold Depreciate? By Paul Einzig. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


Howpers of gold shares can breathe again. They have had 
a horrid buffeting, but it was all due to a misapprehension. 
There will be no further avalanche of dishoarding, Russian 
production is unlikely to expand, and rightly considered the 
world’s requirements can absorb indefinitely the present 
yearly output of the mines. Such are Dr. Einzig’s reasoned 
conclusions from a comprehensive survey of all the factors 
involved. In this latest addition to what one may almost call 





Second Enlarged Edition 


SOVIET 
COMMUNISM 


A NEW CIVILIZATION 


Sidney & Beatrice Webb 


“Tt is absolutely unique.” 
—BERNARD SHAW. 
“An enthralling work.” 
—J. M. Keynes. 
“ Courageously and challengingly 
controversial.” 
—Srr WALTER CITRINE. 
“ There is no book which remotely 
compares with it in either insight 
or intellectual calibre.” 
—Harorp LAsKI. 
LONGMANS 


Two Volumes, 35s. net 





Einzig’s Financial Annals he analyses American Monetary poj 
in detail, gives a short and vivid account of the late ; Peli 
gold scare, enumerates the sources of the increased 
which precipitated it, and explains the uses to which 
supply could advantageously be put; leavening his 
with his usual quantity of diverting jibes at the ortho. 
economists. 

His major contention is that the world’s capacity for abst 
gold has been ridiculously underestimated. Haves ang 
nots have been lumped together ; the United States, dominas; 
the actual gold market, has been taken to typify all that tant 
potentialities—and this even on the present assumption « 
small reserves and paper currency. But Why stick ; 
these assumptions ? We could do with a great deal lin 
gold than we have. We need a big reserve as a backing fo, 
home credit. We need cover for short term foreign indebted 
ness—and we had better make it 100 per cent., and never by 
reminded again of August, 1931. We could use a war ches 
on the Spandau model. There is scope for an immeny 
accumulation of gold merely in these three reserves, Nor 
are reserves the whole story ; we could go back to gold Coinage, 
and those countries whose norm is now a gold exchange standan{ 
could renounce it*‘and return to gold again. We could absorh 
quite a fair quantity of gold in the arts. In every directioy 
we have enormous leeway to make up. 

And then what ?° When every liability is covered, whey 
every banknote is replaced by a gold coin, what policy shoy 
be followed by the world’s monetary and banking authorities) 
Are they to abide by the old gold standard rules, worked oy 
before Federal Reserves, Exchange Equalisation Funds, aj 
gold exchange standards were thought of, or are they mo) 
Are they going to let an influx of gold into their respectiz 
countries be followed by a rising price level, and vice vers) 
Are they going to try and restore that natural concomitant of 
the full gold standard, complete freedom of trade? And 
if not, will they at least endeavour to ensure that the effect 
of gold movements on the course of international trade shal 
not be nullified by ad hoc tariff manipulations ? Dr. Einzig 
silent; completely silent on the last two points, silen 
except by implication on the first. One can make a shrewd 
guess at what would happen to his 100 per cent. reserves 
and his golden sovereigns on the first—or certainly on th 
second—occasion when credit proved to have stretched itself 
unduly or national costs proved too high, and a downswing 
in trade activity appeared imminent. Brilliantly, repeatedk, 
plainly, persuasively, Dr. Einzig would remind us how easy 
it was in the past to economise gold reserves, and would advocate 
the building up on this vastly extended foundation of meul 
of a credit structure as topheavy, or nearly, as that whic 
crumbled during the years 1929-31. That is always so much 
the easiest line of argument. It is easy to sneer at the orthoda 
economists ; to accuse them of making a cult of scarcity, 
sacrificing to the shibboleths of the gold standard game tk 
livelihood and prosperity of their fellows, of venting on: 
world which only these shibboleths restrain from plenty: 
pathological and sadistic lust for power. It has been done oft 
and eloquently by others besides Dr. Einzig. 


It is not so easy to explain over and over again that tht 
prosperity arising from inflation, whether of currency or créii 
is a fictitious and short-lived prosperity, that enterpriss 
undertaken in the expectation of a rising price level can aml 
thrive while that rise continues ; that such a rise, if it is infact 
indefinitely prolonged, will end either by so raising the lon 
term rate of interest as to lose all stimulating effect or by# 
acceleration towards hyper-inflation; that genuine saviip 
and improvements in technique offer the only [gst 
means of economic advance. The present financial syste 
is far enough from perfection, and the orthodox economist 
are the first to.admit it. But. whatever may be the principls 
and devices by which its workings may be prevented fron 
expressing themselves in a disastrous series of trade fluctuations 
whatever may be the future of a controlled price level, @ 
budgetary m--ipulations, of compensating public woth 
discriminatory taxation, and emergency measures of £¥ 
kind, no solution can be found through the assumption ti 
monetary and credit expansion must at all times be right # 
restriction at all times be wrong. So long as this view preva 
no accumulation of gold reserves can ensure economic stabil} 
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RANKAUTD 


THE DANGEROUS YEARS 


DOUGLAS WEST: ‘Probably the best novel Mr. Frankau has ever 
written—certainly he has never achieved greater richness and diversity 
in his drawing of character. He paints his scenes with dazzling clarity.” 
—Daily Mail. FRANK SWINNERTON : “There will be no doubt at all 
of the appeal of Mr. Frankau’s new book—brisk in every description— 
mature, adroit and readable.”,—Observer. RALPH STRAUS: “ As vivid au 
account of a shipwreck as any I know—plenty of excitement. Mr. Frankau 
knows his job, and his many admirers will not be disappointed.” —Sunday 


Times. 8/6 


An {frican Journey 


PATRICK BALFOUR 


LORDS of the EQUATOR 


HOWARD SPRING: “Mr. Balfour did his job with thoroughness and 
great good humeour—the book may be read with pleasure for the 
excellence of its descriptions.”—Evening Standard. By the author of 
“Grand Tour,” ete. With 61 illustrations. 12/6 © 








The History of a kamous C omMpany 


RALPH STRAUS 


LLOYDS: A HISTORICAL SKETCH 


A ‘brilliantly written account of the romantic rise of Lloyd’s from a 
i7th century coffee house to the world-famous imstitution which it now 
is. Gifted not only with rare critical acumen, but also a witty and 
pungent pen, he has created a fascinating sketch. By the author of 
“Dickens: A portrait in pencil.” ete. With 16 illustrations, 18/- 





The Glamour of Court Ceremonial 


Lord ORMATHW AITE, c.cv.o. 
WHEN [ WAS AT COURT - 
The personal story of how the historical and glamorous Court cere- 


monies were arranged by a man.who was Master of the Ceremonies 


to King Edward VII and King George V. With 16 illustrations. 10/6 
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THE CONQUEST OF ETHIOPIA 
The War in Abyssinia. (Methuen. 30s.) 


IN Marshal Badoglio’s book we have the first really authorita- 
tive account of the war in Abyssinia. It is well and tersely 
written, devoid of all frills and almost of all bias. It is very 
well produced and magnificently illustrated. It is, however, 
not an official history of the war, and it aims at something more 
than military history. In his introduction’ Marshal Badoglio 
writes : 

** Unlike any other, this war has been lived intensely, as though 
part of their lives, by the whole Italian nation. . . . I, the captain 
in this war, felt always, but most especially in its gravest moments, 
the heart of the whole people beating, like one great single heart, 
close to my own. And so... it is my wish that the Italian people 
itself should know what was in my mind, should understand my soul.”’ 


By Pietro Badoglio. 


The author has set himself an ambitious task, but I think — 


he has fulfilled it well. He describes not only the course of 
that part of the campaign for which he had direct responsibility, 
but also his reactions to events and the military and psychological 
factors on which his plans were based. So much has been 
written about this war that its framework is already familiar 
to most people, but what emerges most interestingly from 
Marshal Badoglio’s story is not the military supremacy of the 
Italian forces, nor even the immensity of the physical obstacles 
which they overcame, but the extraordinary knowledge which, 
from first to last, their commander seems to have had of the 
movements and intentions of his enemy. Much of this, of 
course, was due to the ubiquitous Italian air force ; but in few 
wars can one side have been more adequately equipped with 
machinery for discovering its opponents’ secrets and the other 
so utterly devoid of means by which that machinery could be 
defeated. Over and over again Marshal Badoglio seems to 
be able to look straight into the mind of the Abyssinian Com- 
mander and he quotes chapter and verse of some of the 
Emperor’s most revealing and confidential messages. It is 
especially when the débdcle was at hand that this is noticeable. 


On the eve of the decisive battle of the war he learned the 
Negus’ intentions from an intercepted wireless message to 


Miss Haldane's 


Reminiscences 


FROM ONE 
CENTURY 
TO ANOTHER 


With 28 illustrations. 12/6 net 





Agnes Mure Mackenzie 


THE PASSING OF THE 
STEWARTS 1639-1748 12/6 net 





Dr. Vaughan Cornish 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 


With 15. illustrations. 6/- net 





Sir John Stirling Maxwell, K.T. 


SHRINES AND HOMES OF 
SCOTLAND 
With 200 illustrations. 


S4EG088888 MACLEHOSE SERRE ERRe 


10/6 net 





a 
the Empress, full of pathos and dignity and of the last 
detail. which any.commander would wish to fall into th 
of his opponent : © hang 
** We are drawn up opposit 4 
through field ink We py Eso Agog = peck Other 
assembled against us number, up till now, not more ns oops 
mately 10,000 men. Our troops amount to exactly 31,000, Pe 
at them closely *’ (presumably the enemy) “ one might have thuae 
there were about 20,000 men. Since our trust is in our Creatoe R 
in the hope of His help and as we have decided to advance and emt 
the fortifications, and since God is our only help, confide this de 
of ours in secret to the Abuna, to the ministers and dignitaries, oe 
offer up to God your fervent prayers.”’ » and 
This quotation gives the reader a taste of the interest ; 
which the book abounds. It is, however, not without i 
lacunae. Little detailed mention is made of the offense 
action of aircraft and none at all of the use of mustard a 
On the other hand a generous tribute is paid to the valoy ; 
the Abyssinians. The military student must still await the 
publication of the official history to enable his study of the 
campaign to be complete, but both he and the general Teader 
no matter what his sympathies or his indignations, wil] fing 
nothing but praise for this most admirable book and for the 
quality of Marshal Badoglio’s generalship. 
LAWRENCE ATH, 


HITLER’S GERMANY 


The House that Hitler Built. By S. H. Roberts. 
I2s. 6d.) 


Tus careful and well-informed review of contemporay 
Germany is the work of an Australian professor who has visite! 
Germany more than once since the War, and who spent th 
greater part of the year 1936 there making an intensive study of 
the régime. Save for his ‘‘ general approach,” which is th: 
of a ‘‘ democratic individualist,” Professor Roberts claims t) 
have maintained impartiality ; and this claim may be readily 
conceded. He pays a tribute to the Nazi authorities who “ did 
everything possible to aid my investigations,” and refused him 
nothing that he asked except access to their stores of banned 
literature, most of which, as he remarks, is easily accessible in 
the British Museum. 

The book opens with as good an attempt as has been ma 
anywhere to elucidate the puzzle of Herr Hitler’s personality. 
For Professor Roberts, he is “* primarily a dreamer, a visionary,” 
living in an unreal world into which he was perhaps originally 
driven by his own thwarted ambitions and the shame of 
Germany’s defeat. 

** T heard him make the famous speech when he spoke of absorbing 
the Ukraine and Siberia. Under the cold analysis of foreign nevw:- 
paper reporters, this speech read like a declaration of Germany: 
Eastern Imperialism. Actually it was nothing of the kind. Hitler 
merely forgot his audience and wandered off into a dream-world of 
his own. . . . He can say different things in successive moment 
and believe in each with the same degree of fervour.’’ 


(Methues, 


It is perhaps his temperament rather than his circumstances 
which cut him off from “‘ any real contacts ” and make of him 
so curiously detached a figure—an embodiment of mass emotion 
rather than a man. This able and illuminating sketch ofthe: 
Fihrer is followed by appreciations of the other Nazi leaders, 
including some who are scarcely heard of outside Germany. 
The following section on the structure of the régime contains 
a valuable analysis of another enigma—the relationship between 
the leader, the party and the State. Professor Roberts ha 
given what is the best account available in English of the 
amazing bureaucratic duplication, of which the most conspicuous, 
but by no means the only, examples are the three offices dealing 
with foreign affairs—the orthodox Foreign Office, th 
“ Ribbentrop bureau ”’ which. confronts it across the Wilheln- 
strasse, and Herr Rosenberg’s department which, though quies 
cent for the moment, might at any moment be galvanised im 
activity by some new turn of the wheel. The Party createc 
prior to the Revolution, and has retained ever since, what | 
virtually a duplicate State organisation. But it has remainet 
a shadow bureaucracy existing side by side with, but not sup- 
planting, the old bureaucracy. It is, as Professor Rober! 
remarks in another connexion, “ like a bad dream of a lecturt 
in administration.”’ It can be explained only as a compromist 
between the old and the new. 
the army, retained its identity and much of its authority. Bu 


jobs had all the same to be found for those Party enthusiast 
who had hoped to make a complete sweep of everything tht 
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“The beautiful drawings in the book help one to an 
most personal kn. wwledge of this genius in living.” 
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4 fascinating and 


18s, 
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12s. 6d. 
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EDWARD WILSON 
NATURE LOVER 


By GEORGE SEAVER 


With 67 of Wilson’s own coloured and other drawings. 


Second [im presston. 1Os. 6d. 
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Edited by 


Princess Marie letters, 
\a astonishingly accurate picture of the 
VIL; always interesting 


—Daily Telegraph. IWlustrated. 
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LADY CALLCOTTL 


Creator of “ Little Arthur” 
By ROSAMUND BRUNEL GOTCH 
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Evening News. With 8 Hlustrations. 12s. net. 
FANNY KEATS 
By MARIE ADAMI 
Remarkable evidence; this fascinating book.” —//e 
With Hlustrations. 10s, 6d. net. 
$$ 
WARS OF IDEAS 
IN SPAIN 
Philosophy, Politics and Education 
By JOSE CASTILLEJO 
lessor at the University of Madrid. 6s. net 


—aJohin Murray 
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net. 
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net. 
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BLACKIE 


STEPPING STONES FROM 
ALASKA TO ASIA 


ISOBEL WYLIE HUTCHISON 

Norih to the Rime-ringed Sun, and 
Nights’ Entertainments. 

A record of a journey to the remote Aleutian Islands iy 

the uncharted waters of the Behring Sea, geographically 

the most interesting, and among the least accessible islands 

in the world. J//ustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THIRTY THOUSAND 
MILES FOR THE FILMS 


NATALIE BARKAS 
Rudyard Kipling’s 


Author of Arctic 


The inside story of the filming of 
Soldiers Three on the North-West Frontier and elsewhere 
in India; as well as the filming of Rhodes of Africa— 
that magnificent picture which every lover of the cinema 
has seen. ZIJ/lustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GREEN HILLS OF 
ENGLAND 


R. A. J. WALLING 
Author of The West Country, ete. 
Scenery, history, legend and personal anecdote make up 
this informal story of recent expeditions on foot or awheel 
along the fascinating byways of England to some of its 
most characteristic and enduring villages and towns. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. nel. 


COTSWOLD DAYS 


COLIN HOWARD 


Much has been written in praise of the Cotswolds, but 
Mr. Colin Howard’s book has an individuality which 
it a place of its own in the literature of that lovely district. 
Illustraied. 8s. 6d. net. 


A KEY TO MODERN 
ENGLISH POETRY 


MARTIN GILKES, M.C., M.A. 
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This book gives a clear and ii iformé itive account of the 
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its subsequent development up to the present ti 
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manship. I/ustrated. 65. net. 
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Histories of the Great Public Schools 
of England by writers of distinction. 
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was not Nazi in the administration. (It. seems incredible that | Germany.” But this rather begs the question how far 


this flagrantly uneconomic system can last. 

' The economic chapters are brief but good, and show clearly 
how little Germany, of all countries, can achieve self-sufficiency 
and how far she has drawn on her financial, economic and moral 
reserves during the past four years. ‘‘ The Drive for a Common 
Mentality ” is ably summarised, though there are one or two 
points of detail which might be criticised. In speaking of the 
isolation of Germany from the rest of the world, Professor 
Roberts seems to forget that a good many foreign newspapers, 
including The Times and the Manchester Guardian, circulate 
quite widely; and the German intelligentsia are quite well 
aware of trends of opinion and policy abroad. (This is one 
contrast between Germany and Soviet Russia, where all foreign 
newspapers are rigorously excluded.) It is no doubt true that 
*‘at each of the thirteen hundred camps in Germany, every 
boy will be doing the same thing at a given time.” But the 
same is true, or was until recently, of every school in France, 
the most individualist country in the world. There is no 
Necessary connexion between external uniformity and intel- 
lectual standardisation. 

The chapters on foreign affairs are (curiously enough—for 
most people in this country feel that there is more to be said 
for Herr Hitler’s foreign than for his domestic policy) the least 
sympathetic and least satisfactory in the book. ‘‘ Logically,” 
argues Professor Roberts, ‘“‘ either the success or the failure of 
Hitlerism brings war in its train.”” But he seems to forget the 
thesis of the first chapter that neither logic nor Herr Hitler’s 
own pronouncements are any guide to Herr Hitler’s actions. 
Moreover, Professor Roberts emphasises elsewhere the present 
unpreparedness of the German army for a serious war, and the 
economic weakness which makes such a war at the present time 
unthinkable. If one thing is clearer than another in German 
foreign policy, it is a determination to avoid any clash of arms 
which might bring with it the risk of military defeat. In this 
respect, Herr Hitler gives the outside world less cause for 
anxiety than Signor Mussolini. The main conclusion of the 
last chapter is that the régime will come more and more under 
military control and revert more and more to the “Old 
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' in the manner of publishers’ blurbs. 
' unpleasing to hear that ‘‘ in the work of Jeremiah’ the perso 





itself has already been transformed by Nazi influenc the amy 
future, as Professor Roberts thinks, holds in store = f 
State ” rather than a “ Party State,” it will Certainly be a Ven 

ety 


different thing from the “‘ Army State ” of Wilhelm lo 
BOE Carr, 





THE BIBLE 


The —_-. ogg og read as literature. Edited and 
iene, ‘os 6d.) ee Binyo, 
Tuis edition of the Bible is an attempt to arrange the bo 
of the Old and New Testaments according to their time a 
subject-matter. Historical books are put in one sequen 
prophetic books in another. The text used is the authori: 
version, except in the books of Job, Ecclesiastes, and th 
Song of Solomon, where, for reasons of scholarship the 
revised version has been taken. The artificial division int 
chapters and verses has been given up, and the prose or fee 
of the different books is printed as a modern poem or prog 
narrative would be printed; with short headings to denote 
a change of subject or title. Poetry is printed in italic’ type 
and inverted commas are inserted where the text is an oraty 
recta. ‘There is a short general introduction by Mr. Lauren 
Binyon, a historical introduction and notes by the edito, 
giving the date and authorship of each book, and an appendir 
summarising the various translations of the texts, Ty 
print is clear and good, though not as good as the print of 
the best modern editions issued by the privileged presses, 
The plan and arrangement of the edition are excellent, 
An edition of this kind was badly wanted; it is indeed , 
most curious fact that the Church of England and the Nop. 
conformist bodies have not anticipated this very obvioy 
need. There are many reasons for the decline of institution 
religion ; one of these reasons is undoubtedly the bewilder. 
ment of the average layman about the Bible. The clergy 
seem to have conflicting and esoteric views about it; they 
multiply bishoprics, and build cathedrals, while they lev: 
the faithful in doubt about the very foundations of- ther 
belief. Although the Bible is, probably, the best-read book 


; in Great Britain even today, .its readers are fewer by. hundred 


of thousands -than they were’ one or’ two generations g0, 
It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of this decline in 
Bible-reading, and in the authority of the Bible for those wh 
read it. It is difficult to explain to people born in this centuy 
the extent to which, sixty or seventy years ago, Englishmen, 
whether they accepted or rejected Christian thought, wer 
dominated by the*masterful English of the authorised version; 
Swinburne wrote the best classical verses of his time, ye 
when he composed a play in the Greek style, the rhythm, 
the words, the burden of his thought were taken, not from 
Greek, but from Hebrew models transmuted by the English 
scholars of the Tudor and early Jacobean age. 

It is possible that this new edition will do more than th 
clergy have done for fifty years to bring the English peopl 
back to the consolation and guide of their ancestors, A 
present the price of the book is high; it might well be wort 
while making the venture of a cheap edition for people wh 
cannot pay more than half a crown for a book, and ther 
is no reason why this particular book should not be issue 
in two or three parts. 

If the edition has the wide sale which it deserves, a goo 
many changes should be made. Mr. Binyon’s introductio 
is excellent; one could not wish for anything better. 
the other hand, the editor’s work is far from satisfactory. 
The notes about dates and authors are good, but they are muti 
too short. A few pages on Jewish history and on the histor 
of Egypt, Nineveh and Babylon would be of the greatts 
value. There is room enough for these pages because matj 
of the notes, as they stand, are irrelevant or out of plac 
There is no need to include a whole page of Sir A. Quill 
Couch’s Essay on Reading the Bible, or to say, in a note abot 
translations, that Lancelot Andrewes was “recently celebrate 
by T. S. Eliot.” Lancelot Andrewes has been celebrattt 
by every generation of Englishmen since his death. Th 
reader dces not want to be informed about the literary met 
of the Old or New Testament, still less does he want pu 
It-is unnecessary a 
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Three outstanding PETER DAVIES books to read 









THE LIFE & DEATH OF A SPANISH TOWN Elliot Paul 8/6 


Chosen by The Book of the Month Club in America and recommended by the Book Society 


in Enslard, this great book is a besteseller in two continents. “This is a sad and 















Ft 


beautiful book, perhaps the most moving picce of writing that has been bern of the Spanish 


Civil War” Alanchester Evening News. 
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“He writes quite beautifully “Sir John Squire. 


THE SWORD & THE ROSE A. W. Smith 8/6 


A really magnilicent novel 






on 










“ The life of the army in India, the final action on the North West frontier, the personal 


interactions, friendships, rivalries, jealousies of the officers are brilliantly done ~ Toseph Sell. 








“Thad become, like Colonel Plant, a lover of that living thing his regiment” Harold Brighouse. 








THIRTY MILLION GAS MASKS Sarah Campion 7/6 
The Pacilist. novel 


“Vitally significant . . . | wish to induce my readers to buy and read it for themselves. 








. Cannot fail to be entertained by the wit and humour ot the telling, nor remain untouched 
by the author's passionate, clear=eyed sincerity * ‘Willriid Gibson in The Manchester Guardian. 
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THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, MP. 


AT DORLAND HALL LOWER REGENT ST. S.W11 
ON NOVEMBER 8th AT 330 pm. 


customary Publishers’ Exhibits of 
their latest books, Leetures by Famous 
Authors, Working Exhibits including 
the marbling of paper; and this year 
visitors will find in * Booksellers’ 
Row ” a selection of books which give 
a comprehensive survey of the world 
today. Nobody who is interested in 
literature and in current affairs should 
fail to visit the National Book Fair, 


This year the Sunday Times Exhibition 
will be more colourful, and a number 
of new features are being added, 
including a series of interesting 
Literary Competitions with Book 
Tokens for substantial amounts as 
prizes. One amusing “ side-show”’ 1s 
entitled “The Compleat Angler, or 
Fishing for Books.” There will be the 


OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY NOVEMBER 8-22 
HOURS 1130 am. to 8 pm. _ (Extension to 9 p.m. on Wednesdays and Final day) 
ADMISSION l’- 6d. after 6 p.m. Tickets in advance from Booksellers 9d. each 


* HALF PRICE TICKETS for parties of ten or over and Season 
es ms Tickets 3/6, obtainable in advance from the Sunpay Times 
135 Fleet Street E.C.4, or from the NATIONAL BOOK 
COUNCIL’ 3° HENRIETTA STREET LONDON W.C2 
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note is stressed”; that ‘‘ for patriotic feeling the’ two oracles 
of Balaam are unsurpassed”; that ‘‘ his (Elisha’s) is em- 
phatically the world of men.” 

The editor is on even more dangerous ground in his short 
comments about the New Testament. It is simply not the case 
that St. Mark’s Gospel “‘ gives a clear picture of Jesus as the 
great revolutionary humanitarian.” St. Anselm’s dilemma aut 
deus aut non bonus may not be a fair dilemma, but it is much 
nearer the mark than “ revolutionary humanitarian.” It is 
possible that the very title of the edition begs an immense ques- 
tion. ‘‘ The Bible designed to be read as literature ” ; what is 
meant by literature? Could one speak of ‘‘ The battle of 
Waterloo designed to be viewed as a spectacle”? The 
battle of Waterloo was not fought as a spectacle ; its significance 
is diminished if it be regarded as a spectacle. The Bible 
is a book. It may be read as other books are read; but if 
you read it in this way you miss the essential fact that it is 
a ‘‘ sacred book,” a book of commands, a book of judgements 
from which there is no appeal. It is something less and 
more than literature, something beyond the Aeneid, the 
Divine Comedy, or the plays of Shakespeare, to take three 
of the greatest masterpieces of writing. I once saw an old 
Basuto, in a dimly lit warehouse belonging to the Chamber 
of Mines in Johannesburg (a city which seemed to me, in 
biblical terms, the abomination of desolation) slowly spelling 
out the gospel according to St. Luke. ‘‘ He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat, and exalted them of low degree.” 
This book reaches beyond the content and meaning of literature, 
though literature and art are nearer to the creative movement 
of life than all the counting houses in the world. The Bible 
has caused murder and cruelty even beyond the wickedness 
of some of its own stories. It has led men towards hardness 
of heart; it has numbed their minds, and blinded their 
intelligence. It is adamantine, and yet sublime in pity and 
loving-kindness. It answers everything, and explains nothing. 
It is terrible, and yet it is a delight for any child. It is wayward, 
capricious, contradictory, and yet it has one theme: a theme 
set out in the words, taken almost literally from its own text, 
E la Sua volontate é nostra pace. 

E. L. Woopwarb. 
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POLITICS 2 IMMORTALITY 


The Beloved Commufi:.,, By Roger Lloyd. (Nisbet. 136i 
ANYONE who believed that human history is a drama Staged b 


a celestial ironist would not lack evidence for his creed t 
The reversal of men’s hopes and predictions and the falsi fica 
of their unquestioned axioms has been so complete in on - 
time that it might well seem to the onlooker to be eal 
designed in order tg “‘larn”’ us. In particular it is being aa 
clear that civilisation without Christianity is too illiberal to be 
called civilised. After half a century of enlightenment, durj 
which the mind of the West has sought freedom by repudiating 
religious ‘‘ superstitions,” Christianity now stands almost alone 
as the guardian of intellectual liberty. In politics, too, we are 
met by the same paradox ; the most completely lay and secular 
States are those in which freedom has been not Merely ost 
but passionately disowned as an ideal. It is now becoming 
fashionable to assume (as Canon Lloyd remarks in his openi 
sentence) “‘ that although Man may have been born free jt is 
better for himself, as well as for others, that he should be every- 
where in chains.” And every day makes it more certain tha 
only upon a Christian foundation can a vital belief in freedom 
be sustained. 

But what can be meant by freedom in the coming age? 
For it certainly looks as though economic pressure will 
drive the whole world further towards collectivism; and ip 
face of these mighty collectivist forces the pre-War liberal 
individualism must seem both sentimental and futile. The 
real choice, as Christopher Dawson says, “‘ is not between an 
individualistic humanism and some form of collectivism, but 
between a collectivism that is purely mechanistic and one that 
is spiritual.” This able and thoughtful book by Canon Lloyd 
is really a commentary-on this theme. The standing problem 
of history and politics is, he says, the adjustment of the tension 
between the community and the individual. It cannot be 
resolved by short cuts ; either by anarchic individualism or by 
the methods of the Power States which emerge from the conflict 
‘* with the lady inside ’ and personal rights utterly annihilated. 
The tension is both inevitable and necessary, and both its 
constituent elements must be safeguarded. But it can be made 
fruitful and creative instead of sterile and destructive only if it 
is kept on a level which transcends the mere flux of history. 

If Man is a product of merely natural processes, whether 
biological or economic, he can have no value in his own right, 
and no claim against the overriding community. If Man is 
confined within the stream of space-time, then the whole must 
be more important than its parts. But if he is a spiritual per- 
sonality—in religious language, a child of God—then he is an 
end in himself, and every community exists to serve him. It 
will be found impossible in the long run to defend the “* human” 
claims and rights of persons except by the Christian faith in God 
and Man. But, on the other hand, says the author, a com- 
munity which is thus composed of persons must itself—to 
some undefined extent—partake in a life which is super- 
temporal. Community, too, is a “‘ spiritual ” fact. Only when 
both these factors are recognised can we hope to construct a 
common life which is both an organic community and the home 
of personal life and freedom. The Christian Church is the 
one true community: in principle, and already in part in fact, 
it is pointing the world towards the true solution. The Christian 
interpretation of personality provides, in fact, the only live 
alternative to individualism on the one side and to Communisn 
and Fascism on the other. 

Indeed the whole Christian philosophy—conceived in 
personal terms through and through—may be held to offer the 
one effective synthesis between these two seeming contradic- 
tories. It supplies a justification for community as the fellow- 
ship of spiritual persons; and a justification for freedom 
because it is persons who are to t= reconciled, through the act 
of a ‘‘ personal’? God in Christ Jesus. Communism cal 
really show no cause why community should exist at all, save 
as a bond of economic interest. The various forms of Fascist 
philosophy which conceive God, in pantheistic fashion, @ 
immanent in a Folk or a State and through them incarnate in i 
leader, can never find any :eal room for persons. 

In a short notice I can only indicate the main trend of Canon 
Lloyd’s argument. He has once more given us a good book, 


which marks a further stage in his thinking. He always 
writes well, and about real questions. I hope there is still 
inuch more to come. F. R. BARRY: 
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Henry Williamson 


GOODBYE 
WEST COUNTRY 


All that has happened in the author’s last 
year in Devon. 


Fully illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


400 pp. 
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A book about English birds, in the Jefferies 
and Hudson tradition, by a new author. 


Woodcuts by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 10s. 6d. net 


Karen Blixen 


OUT OF AFRICA 


By the author of ‘ Seven Gothic Tales ”’ 


in the Ngong Hills of 
12s. 6d. net 


Life on a farm 
Kenya. 


R. H. Bruce Lockhart 


: My 
~ f SCOTTISH YOUTH 


18 This author recalls the associations and adven- 





He tures of his boyhood. 10s. 6d. net 
: 

i Cyril Beaumont 

wo 

‘ft THE COMPLETE 

»f} BOOK CF BALLETS 

- A guide to the ballets of the 19th and 20th 

, centuries. 1200 pp. 200 illustrations. 25s. net 

ne 

r , Derek Patmore 

“tf DECORATION FOR 
J 

“it THE SMALL HOME 


( 
no §@ How to decorate modern homes with taste and 











e comfort. 64 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
j } 
, R. C. Lyle 
: : 
|} THE AGA 
3 a y 
iS KHAN’S HORSES 
: A famous racing-stable and the great horses it 
| Fe has produced. 
: Illustrated by Lionel Edwards 15s. net 
| 
) , 
: Send for Autumn List. 
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Over 10,000 Members 


THE 
BOOK 
CLUB 


Books published at 
7’6 8’6 10’6 and 12’6 
Supplied to members only for 9 ‘6 
shnuherlar hen soar leaned ceateiaeaetaen at ee ood 


Let us tell you about The Book Club; what it means ; how 
you can join; and just what privileges membership will bring 











you. 
Members of The Book Club receive the Club’s own special 
edition of books selected. This special edition is bound in 
durable limp cloth or boards, and although the ordinary 
editions of books chosen are sold to the general public at 7/6, 
8/6, 10/6 or 12/6, the special price to members of The Book 
Club, ONLY, is 2/6. (Postage is extra outside the London 
area, but will not exceed 6d.) 

The Book Club’s sponsors sincerely believe that by the careful 
selection of first-class books they will be rendering a useful 
service to the reading public and to English literature. The 

Book Club chooses one outstanding recently published book 
each month for its members. The books are not confined to 
any particular publisher but are chosen strictly on merit from 
the fiction and non-fiction lists of the various publishing 

houses. The Book Club will bring these new, vital, enjoyable 
books to you; keeping you abreast of the best fiction and 
non-fiction published ; helping you to build up, month after 
month, a first-class library of famous books. Now is the 
time to join! 


NO MEMBERSHIP FEES 
It costs nothing to belong to The Book Club. There is no 
membership fee or subscription. A member’s sole responsi- 
bility is an agreement to accept the monthly choice of The 
Book Club for a minimum period of four months, to pay for 
same on receipt, and to give not less than four weeks’ notice 
of termination of membership. 





THE SELECTION COMMITTEE 
Mr. S. P. B. MAIS Mr. STEPHEN GRAHAM 





Mr. T. F. POWYS Mr. RUSSELL THORNDIKE 











H. M. TOMLINSON’S “ ALL HANDS!” IS Ist CHOICE 
The first (October) choice of The Book Club is H. M. Tomiinson’s great 
saga of the sea,“ All Hands!” Published by Heinemann at 7.6. Members 
get their copy for only 2,6. 
THE CLUB'S PATRONS—Well-known men and women in many different 
walks of life commend the aims and objects of The Book Club 4 
Club's patrons are Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, M.A., 
Baylis, M.A., Miss Mary Borden; Mr. A. E. Coppard, Miss E M. Delafield, 
The Rt. Hon. Lo:id Dunsany, Miss Rosita Forbes, Mr. Louis Golding, Sir 
William Arbuthnot Lane, Mr. James Laver, Mr. Leon M. Lion, Mr. Thomas 
Moult, Mr. Beverley Nichols, Miss Kate O’Brien, Miss E. Sylvia Pank 
Mr. Arthur Rackham, The Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill, Miss Marguerite 
Mr. Ralph Straus, The Marchioness Townsend, Mr. Horace Ani<sley Vachell 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Mr. Dennis Wheatley 


POST THIS ENROLMENT FORM TO-DAY! 
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To the The Book Club, 
121 Charing Cross Read, poms ¥. 1 
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Here I Lie 


The 


With 


ALEX THOMPSON (“ Dangle ”). 

an Introduction by LORD SNELL. The 
vivid and absorbing autobiography of ‘a 
versatile public man, socialist, musician, 


journalist; founder with Robert Blatchford 
of the “ Clarion” and the Labour Party. 
Illustrated. 15s. nel 


Conquest of 


eo 
Violence 
BART DE LIGT... With a Foreword by 
ALDOUS HUXLEY who wwrites:.. “ The 


techniques of non-violent activity are des- 
cribed. with a sober precision of language, 
refreshingly different from the vague, well- 
meaning rhetoric of so much pacifist writing.” 
Nov. 8. 7s. Od, ject 


Gardener’s Choice 


The 


EVELYN DUNBAR & CYRIL MAHONEY. 
Some forty plants, rare and common, delight- 
fully described and drawn, with chapters on 
the planning of a garden. The authors write: 
“In addition to our natural pleasure in 
beautiful plants and our experience in raising 
and cultivating them, we have gained a close 
intimacy through drawing and painting them. 
We have observed them as artists as well as 
gardeners.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
Noy. 8. 


@ 
Passionate Game 
GUSTAV SCHENK. Lessons in chess and 


love. Lovers are drawn together over the 

chessboard; the principles of life and of chess 

compared in an original and naive manner. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


Ds. el 


A Breviary of Chess 


S. TARTAKOWER. The experience aid 
literary gifts of a great chess master brought 
to the service of the beginner. The advanced 
player, too, will find many valuable hints. 
7s. Od. jet 


A Dictionary of 
Chinese-Buddhist Terms 


ROUTLEDGE e 


WILLIAM E. SOOTHILL, M.A., and LEWIS 
HODOUS, D.Ph. With Sanskrit and English 
equivalents and a Sanskrit-Pali index. Over 
20,000. words in Chinese characters and. a 
veritable encyclopedia of Buddhism. 


£4 As. nei 


KEGAN PATL 
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SEVEN ESCAPOLOGISTS 


Lords of the Equator. (H 
Utching 
Nu 


12s. 6d.) 
Me. By Max Miller. (Chatto and Windy 





By Patrick Balfour, 


Mexico Around 
10s. 6d.) 
The Black Musketeers. By A. J. Marshall. 
The Spotted Lion. By K. Gandar Dower. 
Makassar Sailing. By G. E. P. Coll 

10s. 6d.) 
Night Over Africa. By Foster Windram. (Gollancz 
Planthunter’s Paradise. By F. Kingdon Ward, 
Cape. 12s. 6d.) ; 


(Heinemann, 
(Heinemann, a 
ins. (Jonathan Cy 


108, 6 
Jonath, 


HERE are seven travel books ; or so the libraries will 
Seven books about the outer world, written by seven eScaple, 
gists from civilisation. Travel books? Well, yes: they q 
seem to have moved around a bit. But only the first two M 
Balfour and Mr. Miller, really travelled. The others str, 
towards an. objective, sane or insane, seriously or comi 
until they found or despaired of it. ie 

Mr. Marshall was out in the New Hebrides to study prob. 
lems of breeding, and, above all, the intersex pig. Mr. Gandy 
Dower, a refugee from Bognorisation and a facetious discipk 
of Rider Haggard, was trailing an unknown pigmy Species, the 
Spotted Lion, in the Aberdare Mountains of Kenya, | 
Collins was all for building his prahu in the island of Celebes 
in the Dutch East Indies: built it and sailed it, diagram, 
Makassar customs and all. Mr. Kingdon Ward and Loi 
Cranbrook struck up the rivers Namtamai and Adung jy 
Northern Burma through unexplored country into Tibet, ij 
search of flowers, particularly the rhododendron. Even M; 
Foster Windram seems to have been more determined 
settle the history of his pioneer country Rhodesia than simply 
shuffle round it like old Selous. 

Two classes then: travel per se, in the Balfour-Miller style, 
or travel on an Axis, even a funny one, a sort of Low-Rome. 
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Berlin Axis, a Spotted Lion axis. I draw this distinction no 
in order to abuse. But I cannot help thinking that the firy 
two writers are revivalists of the Golden Age of voyage, the 
rest Silver Age specialists, playing on narrow silver pipesa skilful 
tune. Some like Golden, others Silver: Vergil or Persiy, 
take your choice. 

A bold reviewer, I set these books in order of virtue; my 
own tastes are therefore clear, though in passing I should lik 
to say that Planthunter’s Paradise cannot be classified. It 
photographs are so beautiful, the atmosphere of its lost, flower. 
terraced Burmese valley so overpowering that I leave them 
and it to the expert. Everyone who understands flower 
should buy it: I don’t, and can only look on and smell in 
wonder, not only rhododendra but the river damp—cobwebbei 
as it is for me with gardeners’ shameless Latin names, 

Mr. Balfour, forward. You have been, Sir, across Africa 
from West to East, through French Equatorial Angola, Belgian 
Congo, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, mostly by African lorry. 
In a sense superior to your six fellow native porters, you se 
the aesthetic value of travelling.: Though you say that yu 
were struck by the monotony of African’ scenery and th 
diversity of her peoples, your colour-washes of ‘the county 
through which you passed would hang gracefully in any salon, 
But you are also inquisitive: you have visited four of th 
German mandated territories, British and French Cameroons, 
and British and Belgian ex-German East Africa, and you ar 
well-fitted, both by a natural pryfulness and by a real lack of 
bias, to decide whether Germany should have them back. | 
note that you are dubious on that point. It is also heartening 
to find that in an age when most young porters like you travel 
for amusement merely, you are decided to weigh up the merits 
of all the administrations and all the peoples that you meet: 
and the weaknesses of tropical sahibs is not undetected by 
your humour. Your French officials and their feeding are 
superb, and you are at your best when you write of the refined 
and regnant tribes of Africa, Bamoun of French Cameroons, 
and Watussi of Ruanda-Urundi. You are wrong when you sd 
that the native is a child: but much of your book is very right, 
and the style of your porterage is sweet indeed, carrying me 
from Atlantic to Indian Ocean without a bump, which is mort 
than I can say for most. I appoint you head porter. 

Mr. Max Miller, on our journey you made many excellent 
wisecracks : that was in Mexico, but net so much in Mexico 
City (where you debunked Cortez’ descriptions of conquered 
territory) as in the Indian South. You and I hate guidebooks: 





you like to let the real Mexico of peons, labour rackets, idealistic 
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cockfighting, gather round and talk. Take it or 
our method : like the spittle of the Mexican which, 
he railway train, hit your sock. As an ordered piece of art, 
7 Mexico Around Me comes really first in-this’series. A 
«ae compact, clever, liberal piece of modern American 
SS ek: There are two chapters in your book which are 
e hard to forget. One, the cockfight, brutal and commercial, 
, blood spilling under naked electric light, between smoking 
es : these Americans can write. The other, your meeting 
with the widow of General Zapata, the Indian horsebreaker 
who led the peons to successful revolt, refused honours, fought 
that the land should be held by its workers. You found her 
gs simple as he, and as free : animals ran in and out of her poor 
house, she refused a pension, and preferred to live in her natural 
way. Mr. Max Miller, while Mr. Balfour elegantly waves the 
palm fan over my head as we proceed, you are in charge of the 
whisky and must give me the lowdown on the aborigines to 
right and left, while Mr. Balfour gives me the highdown. There 
is a human, equal side to them that he may miss, and you will 
Forward, Mr. Marshall. 
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not. 
You are a broad and steady carrier, and knowledgeable too: 
When we reach the island of Espiritu Santo in the South Seas» 
the other porters will have to stop their jabbering and listen 
to your expert voice. A young Australian zoologist, you have 
the forthrightness of your kind. Your story is one of mixed 
humour and horror, the latter predominating. In the island 
which you shared with Mr. Tom Harrisson, looking for bats 
and pretty honey-parrots to dissect, you were able to find that 
va Mr the population had sunk from 109,009 to 4,090 in 109 years : 
ined oF not through Savage, but through White Civilisation. Blackbirding, 
mply to sandalwood hunting, the disease brought often unwittingly by 
traders, slavers and missionaries have reaped a terrible harvest. 
T styl The coral waxes, the palm grows, but man departs. It is not the 
Rome. inter-village blood feuds, in which you were forced to play a 
10n Not ® part, that have done this: but a strange listlessness now in 
he firs procreation, particularly of female children, which you investi- 
Be, the gate. Every big rough black fellow in your island has his 
skilful musket, his rich earth and game, even his health it seems. But 
ersius, nobody does anything to see that he enjoys life in his New World, 
lest of all his Anglo-French Condominium (Pandemonium) 

3 My Government. 
Id like 
l. Its 














In and out among the porters I can see running a little fellow, 
something of a picanninny, called Gandar Dower. He dodges 


- to right and left of the beaten track, which he loathes, and pokes 

owen fe U2 at all the resthouses where I would sleep in comfort. 

ell ip There is nothing that he likes better than trudging in sodden 

sbbei boots and tumbled papier-mach? helmet along the dripping 

; roof of Africa: hi; is a travel-book, indeed, literally written 

i on the tiles. He has tried out a completely new medium 
ca 


in travel-description. In a most disarming way, he affects 
gin romance, and, in a most comic, unromantic tells of his 
troubles. His failing is that he is just a shade too 
18@ shrill and petite. He never finds his Spotted Lion, though 
YU he is assured of its existence: what he does find is a 
the new East African character, the English hunter Hook, 
= who philosophises in a kindly, despotic manner without 
alo. cease. 


One of our men will not be happy until he reaches the sea. 
Makassar Sailing is the chronicle of Mr. Collins’ wanderings 
k of with the Malays of the Celebes last year. His is perhaps the 
1p most seriously intimate of all these books. The whole 
ceremonial of Makassar from life to death is unrolled like a 


om silk-laboured Eastern cloth, filled, for the ordinary reader 
vit almost overfilled, with unartificial detail. And finally a great 
9 Seagoing prahu is built, as Odysseus built his boat and sailed. 
‘ Mr. Collins makes no attempt to please: he might almost 
a be the Teal islander himself, wiseacring on, and laying piece to 
ed piece till the whole is made. With this porter, one goes native 
in the most respectable sense. Not so with Mr. Foster Win- 
: dram, whose book is more for his Rhodesian friends than for 


Great Britain: of pioneer stock, he turns to belabour his 
. kind, and rightly, for their gross oppression of the native in 
Southern Africa. His tone is that of the reformer educated in 
the last dozen years in the Universities of the Union, vigorously 
liberal and somewhat broad tongued, a politico rather than 
nt an anthropologist at heart. He tells a story which no one in 
; England but everyone in his own country needs to read, three 
times. 
G. L. STEER. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
LIBRARY 








The publishers have pleasure in announcing a new 
pocket library devoted to the work of those writers 
who are peculiarly associated with their imprint, to- 
gether with a selection from such recent works as by 
their outstanding merit would appear to warrant 
inclusion. : 


The decoration of the Library is after designs by Henry 
Ospovat (1877-1909). The volumes will vary in colour 
of cloth according to the five categories of Fiction, 
Essays and Belles Lettres, Travel and Adventure, 
Biography and History, and Poetry and Drama. 


now ready 


G. K. CHESTERTON George Bernard Shaw 
ANATOLE FRANCE Penguin Island 
KENNETH GRAHAME The Golden Age 
MAX BEERBOHM Works and More 
JOHN BUCHAN Scholar Gypsies 


ANDRE MAUROIS The Silence of Colonel Bramble 


ready November 26 
G. K. CHESTERTON The Napoleon of Notting Hill 


ANATOLE FRANCE The Red Lily 
J. B. PRIESTLEY The English Comic Characters 
E. H. JONES The Road to En-dor 
‘SAKL’ The Chronicles of Clovis 
STEPHEN LEACOCK Behind the Beyond 


each 3s 6d net 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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MR. ERIC PARKER - 


Memory Looks Forward. By Eric Parker. (Seeley, Service. 18s.) 


Very few men have a memory like that of Mr. Eric Parker ; in 
its length and precision it distinguishes most of his writings ; 
and it cannot be confused with that mere aptitude of advancing 
years for remembering the events of youth more easily than 
those of later life. For most of us memory is something of a 
comet with a firm beginning and a long smudgy tail. But Mr. 
Parker was able to astonish everybody with the day-by-day 
accuracy of his schoolboy reminiscences in Playing Fields when 
he was ‘‘ forty years on,” if an Harrovian phrase may be in- 
offensively applied to Eton. In his latest book we have 
memories of journalism beginning with the St. Fames’s Gazette 
under Ronald McNeill, afterwards Lord Cushendun. Those 
who were journalists then will be made by the realism of the 
narrative to feel that they are living their lives again. The 
atmosphere and the methods described have almost passed away. 
Such papers as the St. Fames’s Gazette, the Globe and the 
Westminster Gazette were conducted by small thinking and 
writing staffs who, working anonymously, were ready to accept 
a collective credit or distredit. The well-known exaggeration 
that the influence of a paper is in inverse ratio to its circulation 
might have been invented for them—particularly for the 
Westminster Gazette. 

It was an article in the St. fames’s Gazette in defence of public 
schools that attracted the attention of St. Loe Strachey, the 
editor of The Spectator, to Eric Parker. It was not long 
before Parker was offered a post in The Spectator office as a 
writer of middles, though they were then called sub-leaders. 
In due course Parker succeeded that notable writer C. J. 
Cornish as principal writer upon natural history and sport. 
Cornish had been remarkable for the Defoe-like circumstantiality 
with which he conveyed his erudite information, but to an equal 
knowledge Parker added something more, a comprehensive 
sense of beauty. By the way, I am not sure that it was Mr. 
John Buchan who—as Mr. Parker apparently implies— 
invented the names for the sub-leaders in a well-remembered 
parody of The Spectator. At least I generally heard the titles 
for the three sub-leaders, which were ‘‘ God,”’ ** Bridge ”’ and 
** Field Mice,” attributed to Raymond Asquith. Mr. Parker 
apologises for reproducing pages of elliptical entries from his 
diaries of those days, but no apology was needed for they have 
an historical value. Every reader will see how a hard-worked 
journalist lived. Parker must have filled in his time as furiously 
as John Buchan, who retired from The Spectator about the 
time that Parker appeared. At one time Parker was writing 
regularly for The Spectator and the Cornhill, and also editing 
the County Gentleman and the Gamekeeper. 

Strachey had bought the County Gentleman in order to 
advocate the very various and almost innumerable schemes 
which flowed from his busy and original mind for the improve- 
ment of the countryside. It was an amusing experience to 
assist at a discussion between Strachey and Parker about 
new ideas for the County Gentleman. Chiefly I remember 
Strachey’s ardour, corresponding to his ardour for cheap 
cottages, for his ‘‘free register”? of land not exceeding the 
price of {£15 an acre. The venture, which was more public- 
spirited than economic, must have cost the County Gentleman 
a good deal. The very name of the old paper was already 
losing its significance; and as though to assert that it could 
no longer be excused, compositors in most printing works 
used automatically to introduce an ‘“‘r” into ‘‘ County,” 
much to the annoyance of the proprietor and his _ staff. 
Strachey’s most emphatic commendation of one of his new 
schemes to his staff was usually some appropriate lines of 
poetry, and no one who ever heard him will forget the rever- 
ential whispering voice with which he approached the recital. 
Many journalists will appreciate Parker’s acknowledgment 
of his debt to Mr. C. L. Graves, one of whose pleasures as 
assistant editor of The Spectator was to devote the chief novel 
review to the work of some unknown author. The estab- 
lished authors could look after themselves, but it was worth 
while to pat on the back or to castigate benevolently a writer 
of promise. Parker’s first novel was chosen for this honour. 
But there are more acknowledgments of the kind, especially 
to Meredith Townsend, who had been joint editor of The 
Spectator with Hutton and stayed on under Strachey. Parker 
rightly recognises in Townsend “‘ the brilliance of the flashed 
epithet, the doctrine uncompromisingly applied to the tangle 
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ef fact.” Townsend. was~ almost incapable of 
and the phrase certainly flashed. Who will no 
if he knew The Spectator office in those days, 
“Men are tigers in trousers” (Think of that today | 
his opening lines (when a forlorn cause had at last Pe. ~ 
“So it seems that God not only reigns but govérns " , 
It would be unfair to leave this book without mentig 
the significance of its title. Eric Parker believes that f 
years he has been in spiritual communication with his 
whose character was an inspiration to all who knew her ; 
this life. He fancies that facts remembered in common . 
the mechanism of communication between the living a 
the dead. Thus memory lovingly reaches forward into 
state which need not be regarded as wholly unknown, Man 
questions of evidence are inevitably raised by his records 
and an analysis is impossible here. A remark which | recall 
on this subject by St. Loe Strachey is at least relevant, 
was not a spiritualist but he argued that the apparent triviality 
of most alleged messages from the other world was not in 
itself an objection. ‘“‘ The apparatus of communication must 
go through the first stages of invention. Let’s suppose thit 
it is a very crude sort of telephone.” Eric Parker’s records, 
presented “with all humility and trust,” come from th 
depths of an honest and affectionate heart and are in them. 
selves a tribute to a perfect and beautiful union. 
J. B. Atxny, 
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A LIVING PHARAOH 
Winged Pharaoh. By Joan Grant. (Arthur Barker. 105, 6d.) 


A First glance at this book inspired a generalising critique 
Like the Claudius books of Mr. Robert Graves, it is written 
in the first person singular by a member of a lost civilisation, 
This method, one would have said, cannot do, must at the 
best be productive of no more than a brilliant tour de fore 
lacking substance. One might say so still; but there ar 
exceptions to all rules, and here is one. 

This is not to say that the reader has not to plunge. He 








must step off boldly from reality: he cannot believe in coli 
blood in the autograph narrative of an august ruler of ancient 
Egypt. Sekeeta is her name, and she was a priestess and 
later co-Pharaoh with her brother Neyah. Nor does the red 
author of this tale at first seem likely to justify her insistence 
on that plunge: the ether of her fantasy seems too rarefied 
and thin to support the beating of imagination’s wings, 
Granted her premise, in a word, assuming blindly that ; 
Pharaoh is telling of her childhood, is this lisping simplicity 
the authentic accent ? We agreed to listen not to a Pharaoh's 
toddler but to a priestess and a warrior ruler who has passed 
through blood and fire and the highest tests of the spirit 
This reader at least found himself repeatedly protesting—then 
suddenly surrendered. The wing-beats were slower and not 
at all despairing ; soon, upborn by strong and steady currents, 
they could lie outstretched with only a flicker from time t 
time to keep direction. 

What brings about this beneficent change it is difficult t 
tell. It occurs before the mistaken lispingness of the earliet 
chapters has grown to a cool and adult prose, so it is not du 
to that. It is due, I should say, to the sense conveyed of the 
absolute conviction in the heart of the author and the cons: 
quent inviolability of her vision. For this is a vision. Sh 
writes of a dead culture as though she herself had lived it, 
not as in a dream of Utopian bliss.’ She writes of: it as though 
she has known no other; good and evil in it are taken 
splendidly for granted; the latter is neither minimised no 
stressed. by palliative excuses. It is, there is no denying it, 
the Pharaoh Sekeeta recounting her life as it was lived and 
seen by her—always with a fine, an unconscious, objectivity 
which does not attempt to explain the, to her, obvious cod? 
of morals, the clairvoyant gifts of the priesthood or the com 
crete paraphernalia of her background. Enough is given for 
a clear and vivid picture, whether of hunting lions in chariot 
or defeating the invader by counterfeiting his gods. The 
picture is of a splendid civilisation as civilisations go, as full 
as ours of the unconscious cruelties of man but buoyed up 
with spiritual wisdom. The tale in the foreground § 
enthralling and full of incident and conflict; the scene } 
vivid in its bright, hard colours, full of animation. The book 
stands out, as any book inspired with clarity and beauty mus. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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A 
Boy in Kent 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


The author of A Cotswold Year (which Punch 
called “a gem of a book”’) here depicts a pre- 
war Village in Kent, as seen through the eyes cf 
achild. The scattered miles of Fladmere (which 
you will not find on the map) were his entire 
world. 


In Spring it was a white blaze of cherry blossom, 
and in early Autumn it smelt of hops and the 
strange men and women who riotously descended 
upon it frem far-away London. It had an 
unusual share of local “* characters’’; and this 
little boy, living at the hub of things in the village 
shcp, knew them all. 


Fortunate, some say, are those born and bred in 
the country; and the lively recollections of A 
Boy in Kent are a tribute to the truth cf this 
saying. ; 

‘“‘ His memories come alive for us.” —Mr. JOHN 
Moore in The Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post. 

7s. 6d. net 
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Mussolini charged with anti-British 





propaganda in Palestine 


THE ROAD 
to POWER 


by JOUN BROWN 


The masks are torn off every 
European dictatorship in this real- 
life record of life among the 
workers of Central Europe, Italy 
and the Balkans. Here is evidence 
of Italian. propaganda in Palestine 
and intrigue in the inner circles 
of Fascist chiefs. Brown was also 
on three frents in Spain, and in 
U.S.A. met Roosevelt’ and Lord 
Tweedsmuir. He further deseribes 
British policy and finally issues 
a daring challenge to both 
Church and. Staie pointing the 
read io power for the British 
Commonwealth, 





With photographic frontispiece, 15s. 
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THE CORRECT ECONOMY FOR THE 
MACHINE AGE. _ 3rd Edition. 368 pp. 


THE ECONOMIC REFORMS REQUIRED 
FOR LASTING PROSPERITY AND 


PEACE. 43 pp. 9d. net. 
McGEGOR. 


6s. net. 


Both by A. G. 


The index for determining the wages best for both labour 
and capital. 


“We can no longer afford to dismiss radical proposals with a shrug of 


our shoulders, still less this particular proposal.""—-The Banker. 

“The work of one who is Master of Machine Age Econemics.”°—The 
Spectator. 

“Mr. McGregor stands unique in his intellectual grasp of the problem.”*- 


Joun A. Hopson. 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 























THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


November, 1937. CONTENTS: 3/6 net 
AMERICA, BRITAIN AND THE, FAR EAST 
By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE, K.C.S.I. 

CAN AGGRESSOR STATES BE CHECKED: By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
MASARYK By WICKHAM STEED 
THE PROTECTORATE DILEMMA By SIR JOHN HARRIS 
LABOUR'S RALLY AT BOURNEMOUTH By J. H. HARLEY 
EXSERVICE MEN AND PEACE By Colonel GEORGE CROSFIELD 
JAPANESE STRATEGY AND AIMS By HARRY B. PRICE 
THE DEAD CITY OF SOUTHERN FRANCE By CEORGE FREDERIC LEES 
RAW MATERIALS AND COLONIES By JULES MENKEN 
NEW LIGHT ON BISMARCK’S VALL By DR. HANS GOLDSCHMIDT 
A CENTURY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE By W. RANDOLPH 
LUDWIG BOERNE By FRITZ GROSS 
THE TERMITE OR WHITE ANT By DR. H. A. SPENCER 
POREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 

ITALY AND THE PEACE OF EVROPE; SIGNOR MUSSOLINI'S VIsiT TO 

GERMANY; THE PROPOSED TRIPARTITE TALKS. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 





Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4. 





THE BOOK OF PEACE 


Into a world disturbed by rumours of war 
and the sad reality of war itself, the Bible 
Society continues to send the Book of Peace. 
To the cynic such a procedure may seem 
childish. “‘ What is the use of it all >”’ he 
will scornfully ask. ‘How can this Book, 
however sacred, however honoured, how- 
ever wise, exercise any influence upon 
world affairs >? ”’ 


Believing that God's Word will not return 
unto Him void, Christian people reply that 
the Bible, with its revelation of Divine Love, 
has a great part to play in promoting 
brotherhood and peace. 


WILL YOU MAKE A GIFT TO 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY, AND 
SO HELP IN THIS TASK > 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries: 
BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Square Peg. By. John Masefield. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Black Virgin. By Mary Borden. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Flames Coming Out of the Top. “By Norman Collins. (Gollancz. 


7s. 6d.) 
The Sailor’s Holiday... By Eric Linklater. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Royal Runaway. By Laurence Housman. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Men Must Live. By Reardon Conner. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


I THINK novelists might be more careful when choosing titles 
for their books. Accidental duplication, of course, must 
now and then occur, but it would occur a great deal less 
frequently if a little trouble were taken: after all there are 
such things as catalogues. The Square Peg, by W. E. Norris, 
was published in 1907. It may be out of print; I dare say 
it is; but I read it a year or two ago and found it, though not 
among the author’s best things, a fresh and enjoyable tale. 
Thirty years later comes The Square Peg, by John Masefield 
—a longish interval admittedly, but, since Norris happens to 
be one of the writers who pleased me in my boyhood and still 
pleases me today, a sense of loyalty urges me to protest. Oddly 
enough, though the books are poles apart, there exists, too, 
just this faint resemblance between them, that where both 
square pegs fail to fit is into the round hole of Engli:h county 
society.. Norris liked that society and showed it at its best: 
Mr. Masefield, in this book at any rate, shows it at its worst. 
Very rightly he detests such forms of sport as necessitate cruelty 
to animals; but his fox-hunters are not only a brainless lot, 
even their appearance is unprepossessing, while their manners 
are snobbish and objectionable. Amongst them comes the 
plebeian Mansell, the square peg, inventor and manufacturer 
of the Mansell Gun, and immediately finds himself at logger- 
heads with everybody. For Mansell—whose gun is designed 
for the slaughter of humans—is not a sportsman; the vast 
estate he buys is to be a refuge for all wild creatures; and, 
like Beckford at Fonthill, he refuses to allow the Hunt to 
cross his grounds. The entire county—at first incredulous, 
then indignant—turns against him, the women being particu- 
larly venomous, egging their men on, planning insults and 
humiliations. But the campaign fails: Mansell, savagely 
determined, clever, energetic, and enormously rich, easily- 
wins every battle. 

This is the mere framework of the book, leaving out of 
account its love story and the details of the struggle. I found 
it disappointing, and the satire somewhat heavy. Mansell 
is the only figure who really comes to life, and it is surprising 
that a novelist of Mr. Masefield’s experience should give his 
minor characters such names as Practice Method-Methodde, 
Colonel Annual-Tilter, the Reverend Mr. Holyport, Admiral 
Sir Topsle Cringle. 

Miss Borden, writing of people of the same class, produces 
a far more convincing picture because, unlike Mr. Masefield, 
she has no axes to grind. She does not give us her opinion 
of her characters, pleads neither for nor against them, but allows 
them to reveal themselves in their emotions, thoughts, and 
words. Of these six novels, indeed, The Black Virgin alone 
possesses any interest as a technical performance. One 
might read it, I dare say, without realising that it was not a 
straightforward tale, but that is due to the artist’s skill. Few 
of the scenes are presented directly. They come to us through 
the minds of the characters, creating a rich interplay of con- 
trasted colours, like light streaming through a stained-glass 
window. A group of people are spending Christmas in a 
country house—four schoolboys, three sets of parents, the 
grandmother of two of the boys, their uncle, an old friend of 
the family, and two strangers who never should have been 
invited, though they are present at the wish of the host and 
hostess. The drama has been brewing for a long time, but 
it is between Christmas Eve and Boxing Day that the crisis 
is reached and passed. The house is Christian’s Vallanca, 
the host and hostess are Jock Barnaby, Under Secretary of 
State, and Sarah his wife. Tragedy is imminent from the 
beginning. Lord Farningham, Sarah’s brother, who has 
been gambling on the Stock Exchange with both her money 
and his own, is there to try to worm secret information out 
of Barnaby concerning the Government’s plans in regard to a 
certain oil company. If he can get this information he will 
be saved, if not ruin is inevitable : meanwhile he is prepared 
to stick at nothing, and watches all that is going on with a 











kind of bored detachment. Peter Lippincott, the 
American, is there because he is Sarah’s lover ; Rose Dar 
because slie is Barnaby’s mistress : the boys are there ‘Wen. 
it is the Christmas holidays. Three of these boys, ve 
have reached an age when observation leads to q 
and deviations from the normal are not noticed me 
forgotten. So the stage is set. Miss Borden has a Derfe 
grasp of each of her characters, and their difference in 4 
as well as in.temperament, enables her to present her dens 
now from one angle, now from another, so that the book ha 
a constant varicty in its unity. Nor can we guess how it wa 
work out inthe end. It works out naturally—without Violence 
without strain, without an improbable word or deed, The 
people—except the depraved and disillusioned Farningham— 
are perhaps a fairly average lot, possessing, like most human 
beings, not goodness, but their good points. Yet these good 
points are sufficient to see them through the worst places— 
‘there are things at which they draw the line. Not many 
perhaps, but the betrayal of youth happens to be one of them, 


The Black Virgin, both in form and substance, is an eXcep. 
tionally good novel. Mr. Collins’ Flames Coming Out of th 
Top is a good novel also, after its very different kind, It i 
an adventure: story, with an exotic setting, an excellent plot, 
a likeable hero, and an equally likeable villain. Dunnett, 
young c'erk, is scnt out to Amricante by a London firm of 
Wholesale and Export Merchants to inquire into the reason 
why their South American agents, the Compafiia Mura, 
have for the last three quarters failed to settle their account; 
True, there is a war on between Bolivia and Paraguay, by 
that is not a satisfactory explanation, and the Compafiy 
Muras have received, and apparently still hold, a good many 
thousand pounds’ worth of stock. It is the elderly Seio, 
Muras—fat, plausible, amiable, with a sense of humour and 
an absence of scruples—who is the villain. A prolonged duel 
takes place between the two men. Dunnett is intelligent, 
courageous, ‘and loyal, but he is no match for Sefior Muras 
in cunning. On the other hand, Sefior Muras too is handi- 
capped ; and by the very odd and inconvenient fact that he 
conceives an affection for his antagonist. It is a strange 
situation, obviously possessing great possibilities, and it is 
what makes Mr. Collins’ book. For the subsidiary hap- 
penings—the volcanic eruption, the flight down the river— 
though exciting, are more or less what one expects. But this 
is not a conventional story; it grips and holds one’s interest 
from the first scene in London to the end. 


Mr. Linklater’s The Sailor’s Holiday and Mr. Housman’s The 
Royal Runaway are in a lighter vein. They are inventions—Mr. 
Linklater’s tale being designed purely as an entertainment, 
Mr. Housman’s as a satire on constitutional monarchy and 
politicians. The Sailor’s Holiday is a series of episodes—the 
adventures of Henry Tippus during a period of three weeks 
on shore. Henry is a kindly soul, with a fertile imagination 
and a gift for spinning yarns. He has a story for everybody, 
and since these stories are mere romantic than veracious, 
they sometimes land him in difficulties. The lady, for 
instance, to whom he tries to sell a dachshund he has picked 
up in the park,-does not believe that Henry really found that 
dog on a raft in mid-ocean, where he was barking furiously, 
keeping a host of sharks at bay, while he mounted guard 
over the two infant survivors of a shipwreck. On the con- 
trary, though Henry had cleverly removed the dog’s collar, 
she recognises him as the property of her neighbour, Ms. 
Chevril-Jones, and immediately communicates with the police. 
So it goes on, all very readable and gay, though Mr. Linklater 
was wise to make this a short book. And Mr. Housman would 
have been wise had he done the same with The Royal Runaway, 
an old story revived. The best chapters are those which have 
nothing to do with either the Court or politics, but simply 
describe, with a good deal of charm and humour, the King’s 
flight and his life in lodgings. 

Mr. Conner’s Men Must Live is an Irish novel, dealing 
with the period between 1905 and 1922. Its hero is a village 
shopkeeper who gradually makes his way, becomes prosperous 
and influentia!. and ends up as a member of the Dail. The 
realistic picture of life in a small but rapidly growing county 
town is well done though the writing is somewhat crude. 
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Why waste valuable space in your not-too-large kitchen with a cooker and 





separate hot water boiler, when you ean obtain the two eombined im one 
compact unit less than 4 feet wide? The ESSE MINOR (above) takes 


up little space, is continuous-burning (always ready for action day and night) 
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and simple to use. It has roomy ovens, a large top-plate, facilities for every type 
of cooking. Besides the infinitely superior flavour imparted to cooked food, 
labour inseparable from all 







the economy, the cleanliness and saving of 
ESSE Cookers, this unit provides ample supplies of domestic hot water. 
The Water Heater is shown above with a visible fire for those who prefer a 
cheerful fire in the kitchen. Come and see a demonstration of this attractive 
unit at our Conduit Street Showrooms, or write for full particulars, 
THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstoed Lid. 


Est. 1854), Bonnybridge, Scotland, or 63 Conduit Street. Lendon, W. I. 














= For large residences the PREMIER ESSE is available, and for heavy duty 
ld the ESSE MAJOR. 

'ay) 

ave 

ply ” ” 

12's e * 

: The Esse Cooker Company 
ing P-OPRIETORS : SMITH & WELLSTCOD, LTD. (Est. 1854). 








BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, & 63 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.]. 
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CRIPPLED WITH @ 
RHEUMATISM ff 
3 months later 


ABLE TO 








5 .. simply 


bywéearing the 
COS RAY BAND 


Mr. Piggott writes: — 

“7 was absolutely crippled with Rheu- 
matism before 1 was told of this cure. 
I tried it and, to my astonishment, after 
wearing the Cos Ray Band for one 
month, I not only felt great relief from 
pain, but slowly began to get the full 
use of my limbs. After threé months I 
was practically cured and felt years 


younger, being able to ride again and ° 


take strenuous exercise.” 
Mr. Piggott’s letter will be welcomed 
by thousands ‘of sufferers from Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, Neuritis and similar 
ailments. It ‘provés how this simple 
band of copper alloy—employing an 
age-old curative principle—can really 
banish these complaints without drugs, 
medicines or special treatment. Yet 
this is only one of many equally re- 
markable tributes to the value of the 
Cos Ray Band. 


The Cos Ray Band works quickly and 
effectively, drawing out the poisons 
through the -skin, at the same time 
inducing beneficial ray activity in the 
system. It banishes pain, reduces 
swelling. and: makes you years 
younger. 


feel 





this 
Send 


wonderful 
and 


about 
curative Band free. 
address on postcard to: Dept. 34, 


Get the story 


nanie 


COS RAY RESEARCH CO., LTD. 


215 First Avenue House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


Cos Ray Bands obtainable from Chemists and 
Stores, including Ascott’s Pharmacies, Harrods, 
Seliridge’s, Timothy Whites end Taylors 


GWholesale distributors: May Roberts & Co., Ltd.) 








»« RACE ATTITUDES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By I. D. MacCrone 


It is. to Professor MacCrone’s credit 
that in these historical, experimental and 
psychological studies of an important 
aspect of what is popularly known as the 
colour problem he has steadily refused 
to take up an ex-parte position. As he is 
careful to point out, ‘‘ for the kind of 
behaviour in which the psychologist is 
interested it is not what things are but 
what they are believed to be that really 
matters,”’ and a detached spirit of inves- 
tigation pervades his book (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.). He begins 
by tracing the development of relations 
between whites and natives at the Cape 
from the days of the first settlement to 
the frontier period. This account is 
followed by a statistical analysis of the 
results of a series of tests of social atti- 
tudes towards the native on the part of 
English- and Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africanand of Jewish university students, 
carried out by means of the technique for 
measuring opinions on_ controversial 
issues suggested by L. L. Thurstone. 
Finally the basis of individual reactions 
to the same question is considered from 
the psycho-analytical standpoint. The 
work as a whole is a valuable contribution 
to the field of race relations and will be 
welcomed by the informed layman and 
the specialist alike. 


A TRIBE IN TRANSITION 
- By D. N. Majumdar 


.. Dr. Majumdar’s monograph on the 
Hos - of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
(Longmans, Ios. 6d.) fills a wide gap in 
the.study of the Austric-speaking popula- 
tion of India. In his theoretical approach 
he attempts to combine the “‘ functional ”’ 
method developed by the anthropological 
school of Malinowski in this country with 
the analysis of cultural pattern due to 
Benedict in the United States. These are 
remarkably strange bedfellows, but Dr. 
Majumdar is determined to effect arecon- 
ciliation between them and in doing so 


little-known people. His werk lies 
essentially in the field of culture-change, 
and in twenty-two chapters he gives a 
well-rounded picture of Ho history, 
economic life, religion, law and social 
organisation, and considers the extent 
to wich these have been affected by 
contact with neighbouring tribal groups. 
Not the least interesting is his account of 
the Hos’ relatively successful adjustment 
to the effects of partial industrialisation, 
in which respect they appear to be 
decidedly more fortunate than their 
primitive fellows in other parts of the 
world. 


WATER INTO GOLD 
By Ernestine Hill 


Miss Hill is a well-known Australian 
journalist. Her new book (Robertson 
and Mullens, 7s. 6d.) tells the story of a 
successful experiment in irrigation that 
will confound those who believe that 
Russian activities in turning deserts into 
fields are unique. ‘To some, the history 
of the cultivation of the Murray River 
wastes will be familiar, but to most 
English readers—partly because we have 
not yet used such material for films 
(what an Australian Earth it would 





make !) or popular books—it will be a 
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he has produced a stimulating book-on a; °servedly famous dog. efor 


‘amateur, ~ but it is as 
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half-forgotten paragraph in Schoo 

k or newspaper. In 1886, the ‘ 
Alfred Deakin (later to be three x 
Prime Minister of the Commonveae 
made the first concession to the Cana; : 
brothers Chaffey, the land in So 
Australia and Victoria, through whi 
the Murray flowed, was a de 
Today there are 50,000 acres of Vine. 
yard, orchard and fruit gardens, and th 
great Australian wine and Aried-fryj 
industry is centred there. This and 
its chain of prosperous towns, 8 the 
result of the vision and enterprise of th 
Chaffeys. Miss Hill’s account of thj 
great piece of pioneering deserves to be 
widely read. It is illustrated by over 
133 photographs. 


THE LONG WHIP 


By Jane Brevoort Walden ang 
Stuart D. L. Paine 


The Long Whip (Chapman and Hal 
10s. 6d.) is about an Eskimo husky dog 
—Jack the Giant Killer. To reader 
who enjoy true stories of animal endy. 
ance and intelligence this biography of 
a real celebrity can ‘be recommended, 
Jack had been abandoned as untameabl: 
by his Eskimo owners, but for his 
obviously great possibilities he wy 
included in the 150 dogs selected fo 
Admiral Byrd’s second Antarctic expe. 
dition. Proud and savage, he was, 
born team-leader, once broken in to 
harness. Mr. Paine’s team, with Jack 
leading, soon began to break records, 
Their job was to take supplies from the 
ship across the Ross ice barrier to 
Byrd’s base-camp on the edge of the 
polar plateau. When the trail-breaker 
—a man—was disabled, Jack took over 
the job. Breaking trail needs having ; 
sense of direction, setting the pace, 
holding a straight course, selecting the 
track, navigating crevasses and bearing 
the brunt of the weather. ; Jack per- 
formed the unknown feat for‘a dog of 
trail-breaking for 1,410 miles without 
avoidable mishap... Jack sow lives in 
retirement on the farm of his former 
driver, Mr. Paine, who has written a 
stirring and worthy tribute ‘to a de 

















































A DINGHY ON THE 
LONDON RIVER 


By Elizabeth Fairholme and 
Pamela Powell 


The authors of this enthusiastic littl 
book agree with Kenneth Grahame that 
“©, . there is nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing—half so much worth doing as simply 
messing about in boats...” And 
when boats are laid up for the winter, 
books like A Dinghy On the Londo 
River (Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.) take their 
place ; and messing about continues a 
the fireside. There is nothing original 
about this book. It simply tells how the 
authors learned to sail a dinghy on the 
Thames at Hammersmith, then sailed 
to Burnham and+back. Hundreds of 
dinghy sailors could tell the same story 
many have and others no doubt will- 
and every one of them will enjoy reading 
how the same old howlers are still com 
mitted and the same triumphs enjoyed. 
The whimsical heartiness of the authors 
style may annoy the more sophisticated 
i authentically 
“dinghy ” as their nicknames Liz and 
Poo, and anything saltier would really 
be inappropriate. 
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A mple funds to assist house 
purchase always available. 


Prospective home-owners are 


invited to write for full particu- 


lars of the Mortgage Service to 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., N.W.1 
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Treacherous days are coming. Nature 
reminds us ... falling leaves, the nip in 
the morning air, long, dark evenings— 
mild or cold, wet or foggy; you know 
the vagaries of our fickle climate. But 
snug in your home at night, the weather 
doesn’t matter very much... to you. To 
those, however, who are homeless, cold 
and hungry, it matters a great deal. 


Please help us to befriend such men and 
women—and children too—and to give 
them a better, brighter outlook on life. 
Our Autumn and Winter plans, now 
complete, cannot be put into operation 
unless you help us. So please send a gift 
now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 

























This is a very warm and serviceable overcoat in the 
popular single-breasted raglan style, with all round belt and 
slit pockets. It is made in Scotch materials woven in “ soft” 
colourings that blend well with the ensemble. Made to 
measure, or ready to wear. 


From 5 gns. 
Write for patterns and new catalogue. 


STUDD © MILLINGTON 


67-69, CHANCERY “LANE ,W.C. 
iTS: REE TW. 


LTD 
51. CON DU ; 

-GREACECHUR CW ST...E.¢C .3: 
ABBEY HOUSE VICTORIA ST.,5.W.1. 


a2 “GULL UM STREET, E.C. 


HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 



































(at 


<imeurate 
Out of their vast specialised knowledge Heffer’s 
can help you in any matter concerning the 


buying and selling of books, be they new, 
secondhand, or foreign. Write now for free 
Catalogue. 


The twelfth number of our BOOK ADVISER, 
ziving our selection of ‘he most important 
books announced for publication this autumn, 


will Tx 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE, LONDON. 


ent free on request. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


I AM convinced that it is no longer of any use to attempt to 
read the future of London stock markets without first deciding 
which way Wall Street is going. For psychological, if for no 
other reasons, this has: now become demonstrably true. Ask 
any banker or broker whether a British industrial, oil, rubber, 
or metal share is worth buying—or selling—and he will tell 
you that not until he is sure whether American business is 
going up or down can he supply the answer. For the present 
the course of prices in Throgmorton Street is bound by hoops 
of steel, in a rather too literal sense, to the trend of business 
and the behaviour of stock markets in the United States. 


Wall Street’s alternations of panic selling and frantic buying 
are a disgrace to an organised securities market which is sup- 
posed to give free play to intelligent forces, and there is some 
truth, at least, in the Washington view that, if the stability of 
business does become impaired, the panicky behaviour of Big 
Finance will be partly to blame. I imagine, however, that even 
the anti-Wall Street Administration would rather have no slump 
at all than a slump which could be pinned on to Big Finance 
and Big Business. It may be possible, politically, to fasten the 
causes of a slump on to a particular section of society, but it is 
not possible to limit the economic effects. I therefore feel safe 
in assuming that the full forces of the Administration would be 
flung into the front-line defences whenever Washington felt 
that prosperity was being definitely assailed. 


*x * * x 


WILL WALL STREET RECOVER ? 


Afier much searching of statistics, ithas now been recognised 
that the problem facing American business is to get the big 
capital industriés into their stride. Employment and wages 
have been increased, ensuring a high volume of public spending 
power, but the building and re-equipment demand from the 
railways and public utilities has been so sharply restricted that 
activity in the steel industry has been steadily falling for many 
weeks. Capital, it seems, has gone on strike because of its 
hatred and distrust of ““New Deal ” regulations, and Washington, 
on the other hand;is unwilling to offer anything to cajole 
Wall Street from its fit of the sulks. Is it possible, then, that 
prosperity may vanish while political animosity overshadows 
the business scene ? 


I can scarcely believe that this could really happen, even in 
the United States. Prosperity, quite apart from its implications 
in terms of happiness and comfort for the masses, has an 
immense political . significance, and it would be surprising 
indeed if President Roosevelt did not take steps to ensure it. 
A large-scale housing: programme, a rearmament scheme, 
a let-up in anti=Big Business policy, any of these moves would 
be sufficient to give the green light signal to the business 
community. So far, probably wisely, the President has allowed 
Wall Street to take its course. With all the trumps in his hand, 
he should be able to intervene with commanding success at the 


proper time. 
* x * * 


A YIELD COMPARISON 


Which are now the cheaper, Wall Street or London equity 
shares ? Here are some comparisons based on dividend yields. 
In the case of the American shares I have included any extra 
payments, apart from the regular rates, because the full dis- 
tributions are the best guides to current earnings :— 


UnitTep States STOCKS. 


Current Dividend 

Price. Rate. Yield 

Dollars. Dollars. % 
Allied Chemical - 170 6 3.5 
American Can. 9 aA aC 89 5 5.6 
General Electric - oe se 4I 1} 3.7 
General Motors 40 43 142 
Montgomery Ward .. , i 40 4 10.0 
F. W. Woolworth .. se ss 4° 2.4 6.0 


The average yield on this group of half a dozen representative 
common shares is 6.7 per ‘cent., which does not seem unduly 
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low unless one can envisage a sharp fall in earnings. A co 
British group offers smaller yields :— 
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BriTIsH ORDINARY SHARES. 

























’ Dividend 
tod Current Rate, Yield 
Price. % ry 

Imperial Chemical . . es es 36/— 8 4 
International Tea (5 /—) 15/- 16 Bs 
General Electric 81/6 17} “ 
Austin Motors (5/-) 37/6 50 = 
Dunlop ° 34/- 9 - 





Colvilles * 2 ra 50 

The average yield of 5.1-per cent. is higher than ‘six month, 
ago, but the adjustment has not gone so far as in leading equ 
shares in the U.S.A. From the point of view of Short-term 
market movements, I think there is at present more scope fy 
capital appreciation in American industrial shares than in thei 
counterparts in this country. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS PROSPECTS 


The fall from 85 to 68 in the new ordinary stock of th 
Cable and Wireless combine is a dismaying movement. Taff, 
have contracted slightly in.recent months, because internation 
trade has slowed up partly on account of the setback in cop. 
modity prices and partly on account of European politig 
developments. In spite of these factors, however, the monthly 
traffic figures have been consistently above those of a yey 
ago, the average for the first nine months of 1937 being 11 pee 
cent. higher than for the corresponding period of 1936. Allowing 
for the effect of operating economies, I estimate that the ng 
revenue this year will show a considerable expansion. 

In framing their reconstruction scheme earlier in the yea, 
when the capital was drastically scaled down, the directory 
estimated a 4 per cent. dividend on the new ordinary stock 
Difficult times have followed this official forecast, but I do ng 
see any reason for fearing that it will not be fulfilled. At £6 
per £100 nominal, the stock is now on an attractive basis, 
offering a yield of roughly 6 per cent. as well as a prospect of 
appreciation if*and. when international trade should revive. 
It is also possible that one day the combine will be able tp 
come to some arrangement with the Government concerning th 
maintenance of unprofitable routes which are nevertheless 
strategic importance for purposes of Imperial Defence. 



























* * * * 






Venturers’ Corner 

‘Do you want.a yield, without alarming risks, of over 10 pe 
cent.? It can be had on the 15s. cumulative participating 
preference shares of Henlys, the motor distributers, now quoted 
at 18s. Profits for the year ended August 31st, 1937, have risen 
from £35,000 to £56,500, so that preference holders have 
again received not merely their 7} per cent. basic cumulative 
dividend, but an extra 5 per cent., making 12$ per cent. in al, 
by virtue of their participating rights. Even so, the full 12} per 
cent. rate was covered over three times by net earnings ani 
50 per cent. was paid on the ordinary shares as well as £20,00 
to reserves. - 2s 

This company has been broadening the basis of its busines 
in recent years, and impressive petrol stations and showrooms 
on the Great West and the North Circular Roads now testify 
to the board’s enterprise. My own view is that prospects att 
good, especially as the Rover and the S.S. agencies should yield 
a handsome profit this year. Motor dealing and distributing is: 
speculative business, closely dependent on general trade con- 
ditions, but this company is soundly financed and wel 
entrenched. On a Io per cent. yield basis I think the pa- 
ticipating preferences are worth buying as a speculative invest- 
ment. It is probable that new funds may be needed for 
extensions, but if, as seems most likely, new ordinary shares a 
issued, the preference position will be strengthened. Custos. 




































[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particula 
shares will be answered periodically in print or by letter. Come 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should appen 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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DAYS S@iii= 


An appealing escape from the winter climate in England awaits you 
travelling in luxurious comfort on this glorious ARANDORA STAR 
Cruise. Leave winter behind you—refresh the mind and relax with 
rewarding experiences, new faces, new places, new interests, 


newand ed cuisine—and come back for Springtime ! 


an unrivall 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful Cruising Liner 
is being made even more delightful by the quiet luxurious 
comfort of the new public rooms now being added. 


JAN. 22—MAR. 16 


To 

MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, VENEZUELA, PANAMA, JAMAICA, 

CAYMAN ISLANDS, MEXICO, CUBA, MIAMI (FLORIDA) 

for Palm Beach, NASSAU (Bahamas), PUERTO RICO, BAR- 
BADOS and CANARY ISLANDS. Fares from 114 gns. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, 
Manchester and Agencies. 


a 


Birmingham, 
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sails 
again 
on 


th 

January 24 
fora 
seven Z 
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cruise 

Yo : 

est Indies, 

Mexico, 
Florida. 
£row 


Q5 gps 


Write for folder to your local agent or Cunard White Star 
Ltd., Liverpool. London etc. 


Cunard White Star 
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/}\ For the active, young and hearty these slip-over 
© / } 5 ° \ 
/ pe vests and athletic trunk-drawers give a lot of 
\ e : a8 
ae a comfort with a deal of freedom. In open-mesh 
< | knit with elastic woven in the waistband. ‘ Woc! 
| \ . ’ . 2 
| \ | for health’ say doctors, and men in the known say 
* Braemar.’ 


| 7) BREE 


Vests and pants, which can be got with 
ae long or short sleeves and long or short 
x i Jegs, will fill the bill where a man has 

Lee These 


\ garments are fully-fashioned— that means 
\ | : 
: ¥ ! 


they are made to fit you and to stay 
: WARMEST 


Combinations meet yet other personal preferences 
and have the Braemar tradition of craftsmanship 
behind their perfection of fit. Ask to see Braemar 


other ideas of climatic needs. 


fitting you. 


\ 
Kany FI ‘ Optimus.’ The ‘ Optimus’ means just what it 
; \ says. It is super-quality underwear and you can 
" ~/ | 2 ie cae ree 
3 | \ get it in every style in pure wool or silk and wool 
> i \ mixtures. 


Braemar underwear for men 
san be bought at most good 
shops and stores. Write for 
imeresting booklet ta Messrs. 
Innes, Henderson & Co. 


BRaemaAR 


— 





lid., Hawick, Scotland; 
or Axtell House, Warwick 
Street, Pond n, W.1. Also 
makers of Braemar Sports- ‘ - > T 
wear, UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
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Island of Ceylon 


the tourist finds every 


minute delightfully occn- 






pied. Excellent golf links, 









sea bathing and comfortable modern 


hotels afford the opportunity of a full and 
pleasant social life. Dustless motor roads with 


rest houses every few miles lead through elsri- 
ous scenery either to the haunts of the 
elephant, buffalo and leopard of the forest, 
or to the impressive remains of pre-Christia 
culture which 


are found throughout 


this supremely beautiful Island. 


CEYCONn 


Fuld information from 
The Trade Comissioner, Room 33, Ceylon House, 





Aldwych, Loudon, W.C.2 
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CIENCE was never more justified than in the long and * 
patient researches which produced ‘Ovaltine.’ This 
perfect tonic food has for many years wielded an unrivalled 
influence for health throughout the world, and is the food 
beverage most widely recommended by doctors everywhere. 
Prepared from the choicest and ‘Ovaltine’ Factory, Dairy Farm 


best of Nature’s protective and Egg Farm are. world- 
foods, “Ovaltine’ provides, in famous because of the most 


Prices in 
Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 
and 3/3 


unequalled abundance, the vita- 
mins and every other nutritive 
element needed to build up 
body, brain and nerves. 


The proprietors of * Ovaltine’ 
go to unusual lengths. to 
maintain the exceptionally high 
quality of ‘*Ovaltine. The 


OVALTINE- 


She Worlds Supreme Jon IC 7 pa Beverage 


ee I am 


The ‘Ovaltine’ gg farm 
| extending over S50 acres 4 with 
| accommodation for 100,000 binds 


modern scientific and hygienic 
methods employed. 


‘Ovaltine’ provides every single 
feature required by advanced 
scientific thought today, and is 
the most economical food 
beverage you can buy. Reject 
substitutes. 


he Ovaltine ‘Dairy farm 
with ils renowned herd of 
Feduyree Jersey Cows 
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i has for some time been the custom of The Spectator to 
[I bish an annual Health Supplement on some subject 
y ‘etal or immediate medical importance. This year it 
smed opportune to devote the Supplement to the National 
‘tt The national campaign, inaugurated by the Prime 
‘idee a few weeks ago, testified to the strength of the 
“arament’s desire to improve the health of the nation ; 
tut it is important that the maintenance and improvement of 
qundards of health should be recognised as an essentially 
operative enterprise, to which the private citizen must 
contribute as much as the Government. In an article which 
“wears on a later page of this Supplement Sir Francis 
Fremantle, M.P., urges that it is necessary “ to throw respon- 
sibility back on to the individual and household to their 
utmost capacity ” and outlines the contribution to the cam- 
paiga which the individual can make by a rational regulation 












HE quickening of public interest in health has been 

widely stimulated by the campaign of the Government, 

put we are left somewhat ignorant of the part that the family 

doctor will play in such a scheme. The Prime Minister’s 

recognition of the family doctor leaves the stage set for his 
participation, but his entrance has not been defined. 

Those who take a wide view of the public health and the 
machinery for its advancement are none too confident that 
the best use is being made of the present opportunity. The 
Government view is that the use made of the Health Services 
provided is insufficient and could be improved. If this is 
the end-all of the campaign the profession as a whole will 
be unable to share fully in the enthusiasm of the Ministry 
or to place much confidence in the results of the campaign. 

The view we take is that of a wider call to review our 
health machinery. We have been too long waiting a co- 
ordination of Health Services into a reasoned scheme. Piecemeal 
kegislation in this or that direction has gone on too long. The 
Prime Minister when Minister of Health established in the 
Local Government Act of 1929 the machinery for a large 
measure of co-ordination of Health Services. This machinery 
still lies for the most part idle and in danger of rust and 
decay. Individual doctors, individual hospitals, the School 
Medical Services, clinics, and the National Health Service 
ae all working independently to one end. This end has 
long been the aim and policy of the British Medical 
Association, first expressed authoritatively in the publication 
of A General Medical Service for the Nation, and affirmed 
in the speech of the then Prince of Wales at the Albert Hall 
in 1932 on the occasion of the British Medical Association 
Centenary Dinner : 

“The golden portal will never be reached until the general com- 
munity can obtain full advantage of practical and wise preventive 


medicine with home and hospital treatment, medical and surgical, 
of the most skilful available, at a cost in keeping with family needs.” 


It is well to examine the reasons which had led to the 
failure to utilise the various services to their best advantage 
and to that of the public health. The more this is studied 
the more surely is the position of the family doctor in relation 
tohealth matters established as the key to the whole problem. 

He alone is in touch with the people in their homes. 
He is the guide, philosopher and friend of the family and 
the most potent force in health education. Without his 
(o-operation real progress will never be made. 

Let us look first at the reason for his non-co-operation. 
Firstly, his education—by specialists with a limited outlook, 
0 pass examinations in special subjects too little related in 
a complete scheme devised to provide as a prime object a 
good type of general practitioner. Little or no consideration 






































of the ordinary habits of life. In the two articles which 
follow Dr. R. Cove-Smith and Lt.-Col. T. A. Lowe discuss 
Physical Training. Dr. Cove-Smith compares the relative 
merits of individual effort and training along corporate lines 
and discusses the type of individual which we should aim at 
producing; Lt.-Col. Lowe suggests a method whereby 
opportunities for physical training, which under the present 
scheme are made available primarily to the young, might be 
extended to the middle-aged. In the article which appears 
on this page Sir Kaye Le Fleming, Chairman of the Council 
of the British Medical Association, writes on the relation of 
the family doctor to the national health, and shows why, as 
the result of the fact that the existing health services have 
grown up piecemeal and do not represent a national policy, it is 
difficult for the family doctor to co-operate in the national 
health campaign as fully as he should—Ep. The Spectator.) 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR AND THE NATION’S HEALTH 


By SIR KAYE LE FLEMING, M.D., 


Chairman of Council of the B.M.A. 


is given to his future position in relation to other members 
of his profession, the public, and the State. He enters pro- 
fessional life with the main object of making a living as best 
he can by treating the sick, and hardly conscious of any 
responsibility to the rest of the population. 

If he recognises this, as he soon will do, he finds that so 
far as any place in the organisation of Health Services, except 
the National Health Insurance, is concerned, his co-eperation 
is neither desired nor allowed. 


He is cut off from any share in the hospital services, and 
this great stimulus to his interest and efficiency is lost. 
Moreover, the local health authorities, generally speaking, 
will have nothing to do with him. 

These authorities prefer for administrative reasons to run 
their services through their Medical Officer of Health and 
whole-time officers. Too often the Medical Officer of Health 
is out of sympathy and touch with the local doctors. Without 
experience of general practice he cannot believe that there is 
a real aspect of medical work he does not or need not under- 
stand. Yet it is a very real fact, as every general practitioner 
knows. Again, the Medical Officer of Health is in 2 positio + 
of security as a whole-time salaried officer, while a doctor in 
practice is always faced with the difficulties and stimulus 
of active cpposition, “ and you all know security is mortals’ 
chiefest enemy.” 

What insecurity the Medical Officer of Health feels lies 
in the need of keeping on good terms with the local health 
authorities which he serves. This local health authority is 
composed of popularly elected individuals, who, however 
excellent in administration they may be, do net become by 
title alone authorities in health matters. 

If they look for advice to their Medical Officer of Health it 
by no means follows that they need act upon it. How great 
the need is for sympathy and co-operation in health matters 
is nowhere better shown than in the all too few areas where it 
exists. The happy result stands out in marked contrast to the 
usual state of affairs. It will almost invariably be found to be 
due to the fact that the Medical Officer of Health in these 
exceptional districts has had experience in general practice 
before taking up the field of specialism and under his wise 
guidance the sympathy and help of the local doctors is wel- 
comed by the local authority. 

And what is true of loca! health authorities is also true at 
the centre of administration. The Minister of Health has at 


his service a splendid staff of medical experts, experienced 
in every aspect of preventive medicine, but quite out of touch 
with the vast army of doctors who alone know the people in 
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their homes. In these circumstances, is it to be wondered 
at that the great bulk of doctors look upon this effort of the 
Minister either as disinterested spectators or with the cynical 
view that those responsible for the organisation of health 
propaganda have one eye at least to political advantage ? 

The British Medical Association does not stand here for the 
general practitioner alone. It represents every branch of 
the profession, and it is keenly alive to the welfare not only of 
the profession but of the public. Its policy evolves slowly 
but surely through its democratic organisation. Its cardinal 
belief is that the public interest and the interests of the 
profession must always in the long run be the same. 

It was not to benefit the profession that the British 
Medical Association issued its report on Nutrition; that it 
reduced the elusive calorie to terms of cash and meals for 
the working man, and published a simple book of practical 
cooking of which, without advertisement, have been sold to 
the public more than 150,000 copies. 

It was at the practical suggestion of the then Minister of 
Health that the Council of the British Medical Association 
appointed its Committee on Physical Education in 1935. 
The report of that Committee, which was a very important 
contribution on the subject, has had a large influence in fram- 
ing the Government policy on physical fitness. No one would 
think of claiming that the labour and expense of that under- 
taking was in the interest of the doctors alone. It was a contri- 
bution to the public health given by a profession ready and 
accustomed to contribute without thought of reward, time, 


THE PERSONAL FACTOR 


By SIR FRANCIS FREMANTLE, M.D., M.P. 


NATIONAL policy demands health as a prime condition 
and duty of its citizens. The Prime Minister declares 
that he “ has always put the improvement of the national 
health among the first aims of a progressive government.” 
It must then provide the police work of sanitation, protecting 
individuals and households from each other in regard to 
filth, refuse and infection, so far as is necessary and is agreed 
as reasonable. It should assist the people to provide them- 
selves with proper houses, pure food, water and air, and to 
discover and obtain treatment of disease. Where, as in town 
life, in schools and factories, and in the Services, the individual 
has little control of his circumstances, communal services, 
especially of inspection and regulation, are necessary. 

But above all is it necessary, in any scheme of national 
health, to throw responsibility back on to the individual 
and household to their utmost capacity ; to educate youth 
in habit, spirit and leadership even more than in actual 
knowledge ; to proclaim the gospel of healthy living and to 
give expert guidance throughout life, from ante-natal centres 
and schools to the grave. The system must be supple 
and apply intimately to every individual, thus giving a 
special value in health matters to private agencies, which 
are the natural result of individual effort ; for these voluntary 
agencies, so long as they are filled with enthusiasm for 
their several sections of the common task, may take more 
trouble than public authorities, give more encouragement 
to initiative and experiment, hit the mark more certainly, 
learn much themselves from failure or success and pass 
their learning and experience on. 

Indeed, even from childhood, reliance must be laid on the 
personal factor, which will in most cases suffice in adult life 
to attain and maintain health and without which no teaching 
or treatment is permanently valid. For this personal con- 
tribution to the National Campaign, a useful guide may be 
given in the Rule of the Seven S’s—Sleep, sweat, starve, 
soap, sewage, sex and spirit. Let us take these in order. 

1. Sleep signifies the rest necessary for any faculty after 
exertion. The body is a composite machine. No organ can 
stand continued strain. Muscles exerted in muscular labour 




















knowledge and trouble to the public interest. At the 
moment there is sitting an inter-departmental Cor 
charged with the task of investigating the problem of 
treatment of fractures on the lines of the British Medi 
Association report, from which may well be obtained the 
solution of a great industrial problem. 

The Association has worked too long and too hard in the 
public interest without the recognition it deserves, ]f ys 
come with no surprise to the man of business that at Io 
the decision has been taken that in these days of intense 
propaganda modern methods of publicity must be adopted 
Is it not a good thing that that great influence in health, ain 
all other matters, the public Press, should have at its comman{ 
a ready access to the considered opinion of the medical pr. 
fession as a whole ? The Press stands as second Only to the 
personal influence of the family doctor in the education of th 
public in health matters. 

Every member of the profession will wish success to thy 
health campaign of the Government ; many will regret thy 
the full effect of such an effort will be lessened in so far as 4 
wider view of the needs of the subject has not been taken, 
How long have we to wait for the repair in the obvious defecy 
in our health machine ? How long must we wait for a cop. 
sidered integrate programme? When that day comes every 
doctor in the land, every hospital, institution, clinic and health 
service will combine to supply the public with the full medic 
services for which they will be able not only to ask, but ay 
to demand as a right. 
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or athletics demand corresponding rest. Even the hear, 
which beats on day and night, year after year throughow 
our lives, needs rest from each day’s exertions, rest especially 
after and in the intervals of special exertion. The stomach 
needs rest and not constant chocolates between meak 
The brain needs rest; the eyes need rest; the spirit, with 
its great variety of output in different and even in the sam 
individuals, requires rest. And nature gives it to the well 
balanced personality under cover of sleep. Efficient sleep, 
both in quality and quantity, depends largely on the individual 
He must insist for himself, still more for his wife, still mor 
for his children, on a rigid time-table for “lights out.” Excep- 
tions must be limited and must be paid for in kind and m 
the aail, not waiting to accumulate against the week-end 
or the summer holiday. Rest involves recreation ; well-spent 
leisure, active exercise after sedentary work, quiet occupation 
after physical work, change of occupation rather than idleness; 
but sheer idleness for a time after an exhausting day. And 
to the well-ordered life in this mechanised, standardised, 
hurrying, competitive age there should come, as an essential, 
guarded by flaming swords, the paradise of the night 
sleep, the week-end and the yearly holiday. 

2. Sweat implies active physical exercise and for the 
young, with obvious exceptions, there is nothing so useful 
as “‘ a good sweat once a day.” It keeps the joints ani muscles 
in good condition ; it strengthens the heart (alias the runner’ 
“wind ”); it promotes the circulation of the blood, tk 
flushing of the whole system and the activity of all th 
inner functions of the body; in burning so much musck- 
substance as fuel it creates warmth of the best and mos 
lasting kind. Nor should the value of an active skin k 
overlooked ; it passes out waste and poison as well as walt! 
from the system and is a main instrument in the vital balan 
of heat and cold in the body. 

But some even of the young must be exempt from activ 
exercise. The school- or the family-doctor may have knock 
a boy off, for a time, with good reason ; or hz may be feelitt 
cheap or physically tired. Adults will generally find maj 
reasons why they cannot take active exercise ; and no dout 
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WHAT BOURNVILLE DOES FOR 
THE HEALTH OF ITS WORKERS 
























How Health in the Factory works three ways 


The movement for «A Fitter Bournville’ has been 
active for many years, and this care for health 
“ “has three beneficial results. 
From the point of view of 
the public, it helps to ensure 
that the Firm’s Products are 
pure and wholesome. The 
workers benefit directly in their 
own comfort and well-being. 
The Firm obtains an efficient 
labour-force, as well as the 
confidence of the public. 


IDEAL CONDITIONS OF 
WORK 


The factory has been built in 
the most beautiful country 
surroundings, and the 
buildings themselves set a 
; i Tr e ar ‘or. lioht- 
Bournville employees have enjoyed sport and open-air wonderful standard oe gat 
PPO hee oe geet. ca Sei ing, heating and ventilation. 
exercise in their recreation grounds for nearly 40 years 
= Adult employees work 44 


; hours a week, and juniors 37 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL SERVICES 


' hours. The factory is enclosed by carefully-kept 
Bournville has its own full-time qualitied 


ina - grounds —notably the Men’s and Girls’ Recreation 
doctor and staff of qualified nurses. re | i | ld 
There are fully equipped rest rooms and srounds—in which ¢ mployees can spenc their 


a dispensary. This medical department leisure hours. 

is as much concerned with maintaining . ~ a 
the general health and freedom then OVER 120 ACRES OF RECREATION 
infection of the employees as with the G R OL N DS 

actual treatment of complaints. Rest, eEvery enc ourageme nt is giv en to games, athletics 
change of work, remedial exercises and and healthy recreation of all kinds. Gymnastics, 
other preventive measures are pre- swimming, and dancing are also organised, in- 


scribed for young employees who are 
| cluding : Rhythmic Keep Fit’ classes for the 


below normal in health or physique. 
women and girls. Juniors enjoy gymnastics and 





HEN TAL eae Bom das swimming in the Firm’s time, under the tuition 

from 1905 when all young employees of qualified instructors and instructresses. There 
gan to have their teeth kep tin order, are two indoor pools and a Lido. 

The age limit for free treatment is now 

18—and three dental surgeons, each Thus Bournville works and plays in an atmosphere 
ith a surgery on the premises, attend of good health and good service and from the 

daily, Three more attend in the even- public’s point of view it helps by these means to 
gs. They charge only panel fees, and maintain the quality and wholesomeness of the 

in spec ial cases services are given at chocolate, cocoa, and other products that are in 

a reduced charge or gratis. such demand at grocers and sweetshops. 


CADBURY BROS. Ltd. 


Bournville — The Factory in the Garden 
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it is difficult for either sex after the age of 30 to take it regularly. 
It should, however, be remembered that the essentials for 
long-term health are to keep the heart and arteries in good 
order and to keep the limbs supple. To get out of breath— 
and no more, unless sure of yourself—once a day, as by walking 
or running upstairs instead of using a lift, is a homely pre- 
scription for the first; and for the second, it is enough to 
bend every joint in every direction to its full extent once 
a week. But for active exercise where there’s a will there 
should generally be a way; with the provision of clubs, 
grounds, institutions and instruction now to be provided, 
full use should be made, not only in the summer, of early and 
late daylight, of week-ends, of holidays, to obtain as much 
physical exercise in the open air as possible without straining 
individual weaknesses or exhausting the energies. 

3. Starve-—This item takes for granted the recognised 
need for good feeding and draws attention to the bane of 
civilised life, in which the general prevalence of sufficient 
food has led to tastes and habits regardless of that appetite 
which is nature’s guide and check. For many male readers 
of The Spectator, even for many wage-earners, a daily sense 
of real hunger, a more sparing use of food, an occasional 
fast, would be all to the good. The same points apply to 
alcoholic drinking. Though drunkenness is now rare, excessive 
drinking is in some circles common; the insidious claims 
of social custom, friendliness, self-respect and temporary 
comfort result in habits liable to become a tyranny, an 
expense and a danger to health which must be checked 
from the first, while still in themselves harmless. Good 
taste in food and wine involves constant moderation. On 
the other hand, with all the attention being paid to nutrition, 
with the natural urge of hunger and with experience of 
the wise expenditure of housewives as wages improve, there 
is less need in this article to detail the vital and obvious 
importance, especially to children, of food sufficient both 
in quantity and quality and of conditions, including sleep 
and rest, essential to its digestion and assimilation. 

4. Soap stands for cleanliness. ‘“‘ The majority of cases 
of injury to health among children,” wrote Dr. James Kerr, 
the School Medical Officer for London in 1905, “ may 
be traced to a want of cleanliness.” It is enlightenment, 
water-supply, cheap soap, personal care at home and the 
pressure of resulting public opinion that have delivered us 
from the pests that tormented the highest in the land in 
Mr. Pepys’s day, fostered the Black Death and plague, 
spoiled sleep, undermined health and only in this century 
have come under general, although still incomplete, control. 

Cleanliness may of course be overdone. Hot baths may 
be weakening and become a dangerous self-indulgence. 
The discipline and tonic effect of the cold bath immediately 
on rising are admirable for sound constitutions up to middle 
age. And cleanliness of person, hair, teeth and clothing 
implies a cleanly tidiness of furniture, books, papers and 
household. 

5. Sewage stands for the necessary, free daily action of 
the bowels, often neglected by the young in their morning 
hurry, by women through false modesty, by others through 
lack of “ conveniences” in sufficient number. But it is 
of paramount importance; neglect undermines comfort, 
efficiency and health and may end in disaster. 

6. Sexual health with a view to a healthy married life is 
in the end the most essential factor in national health, for 
on it depends the whole future of the race. Hence its 
paramount part in morals, in religion, in the discipline 
of home, school and community; hence the air of sacred 
mystery in which it is concealed by convention; hence 
the ignorance which has led to its neglect in general and 
even in medical education, while abuses have festered and 
flourished with appalling results. 

Absolute chastity, healthy marriage and a_ well-spaced 
family are the ideal set before us. Failures must be faced 
with a view to the prevention of worse mischief; must 
be the occasion at an early stage for frank and free discussion 
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with a wise parent or friend, doctor or parson 

. e > 

mistress ; above all must be neither neglected noe 
demned without knowledge. But the first need 
’ 

















wisely and naturally instilled into every child, jg « The \ 
thyself” ; and the second is the priceless power and 7” searly all bh 
of self-control. . “ATER the abdomD 
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7. And finally it is man’s Spirit that governs above gh, te 
health and happiness. “ Cheerfulness,” wrote Schopenhy Ii write ‘ 
“is the very flower of health”; “he that is of g ve Medical 
heart,” says the Book of Proverbs, “ hath a continual fife: shoald 
“The great secret of happiness,” wrote a Scot, “ is to » comms tHeS 
to accommodate our own minds to things external, ra oe - 
than to accommodate things external to ourselves,” * ‘aable aid 
your lives, we would say, to your circumstances ; ad eae eae 
them in the light of the seven S’s; reckon up your ggje oi the (0° 
ciencies, your petty indulgences, as an accountant wo 2 ro 
your losses, as facts first, as faults, if needs be, Without fe ra « Medic 
or favour afterwards. Then put them right; realise thy much at ot 
health is the basis of happiness for yourself, your fifi "(has 
and the community in which you live; that it jg Wort "the RAL 


paying for by little sacrifices that soon become second nanp 


IDEALS IN PHYSICAL | 
TRAINING | 


By R. COVE-SMITH 


AR too many people are listless, apathetic, lacking 
energy or destined to go through life with a handicy 
of ill-health merely because they fail to realise the seriousnes 
of the wrong use of the human machine. Faulty application ¢ 
the “‘ laws of living ” is the surest way of impairing the body) 
efficiency and wearing it out too soon. Real health is no mer 
matter of luck, but the natural corollary of right habits of lif, 
and those who early realise that this positive constructix 
condition can be achieved by a little extra trouble and though 
will soon find its pursuit worth while. At the present timeth 
Government, through the National Fitness Council, is pn. 
moting and. developing all kinds of facilities whereby outdou 
exercise and recreation will be accessible for the community 
at large ; but these will be of little avail unless the enthusiasm 
of the individual can be aroused. This question of stimv- 
lating enthusiasm is a delicate one. There are those who look 
upon the problem as a purely personal one ; feeling, ani 
perhaps rightly, that it is to the individual as a unit that th 
appeal must be made, if interest is to be adequately stimu 
lated. Certainly no one can make us fit if the desire to be» 
does not exist in ourselves. 

There is little doubt that the average individual, unles 
mentally lazy, takes for granted the importance of active exer 
cise. The increased circulatory flow and improved aeration 
of the blood produced by effort brings a better blood flow 
to the brain and washes out the waste products more rapidly 
This gives an improved feeling of well-being and ensures: 
better functioning of the vital organs, while the development 
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of co-ordination between mind and muscle has a definitely | 


stimulating effect that is psychologically satisfying. 


To obtain the maximum effect from exercise, of course, it 
should be taken out of doors, in good sunlight and with the 
minimum of clothing, but for the majority of people this 


impossible. The nearest approach to this ideal should 
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however, be attempted by exercising as near as possible to a 


open window, either before dressing or before retiring. 


So far we have considered only the individual, but ther 


are those, on the other hand, who feel that individual stimulus 
is insufficient and that organisation along corporate line 
would be more satisfactory. Certainly this latter method 
has been fully exploited in Central Europe and the immediatt 
effects have been as widespread as they have been surprising 
Yet more careful consideration leads us to a more criticl 
analysis of the underlying factors. Let us consider Germaty 
first. The Teuton has always exhibited a desire to be dist 
plined and worshipped leadership with an almost religiols 
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ABDOMINAL CULTURE 


The Way to Health 







early all human ills originate from 
. hdominal cavity, where m st ot 
. ‘vital organs and glands are 
e 
cated in “New Health,” eaten 
* sit W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bt., “B. 
val Representative says: 
ya the abdominal muscles be- The pulling strands contract 
< Shows ‘and lacking in tone, the and relax the Belt re te 
come slack ¢ should support droop, exercising abdominal muscles 
they and massaging interral organs, 


organs 


tain m- 
hec mis plac ed, In cer 
rane" may even kink . the ‘ Rallie’ Health Belt 1s an extremely 
ala 7 


ble aid to the maintenance of health through re-educating and 
oes thening the abdominal muscles; it will also, by its alternat- 
ng pressures on the abdominal cavity, produce an internal massage 
ing ud 

of the contained organs. 
The “ Lancet” aay 
massage ft the abdor 
f ? 

“ ical Times” say “Very useful in « variety aitbliiiile 
nn as obesity and weakness of the lumbar muscles. Doctors and others 
who take little or no exercise would benefit greatly from its regular use 
The belt is well and strongly made and beautifully finished We feel 
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ingenious appliance’ affording gentle 
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warranted in givin t our cordial recommendation. 
The RALLAB TVAL TH BELE not onty tones up the abdominal 
muscles, but also strengthens the lifting muscles above the 
ee ae abdomen, the co-operation of 
which is so essential if the 
sagging walls of the abdomen 






are to be restored to normal. 
With each thrust of the arms 
the Belt provides Cor rect 
Breathing, a Vigorous Ci 

Intern: ll 








§ the “Raitle’ culation of the Blood, 
ratified users of the ‘Rallie” = \jaccage and External Mas- 
wien Bett include Titled Per: on2ges, Sage, plus exereLse of the 





Doctors, Clergymen, Army and Navy 


Officers, etc. muscles—tive things which are 


indispensable to health. 

This new applian e is invaluable for the treatment of Lumbago, 
Backache, Kidney Weakness, Lives Disorders, Obesity, Dyspepsia, 
ete, and for correcting Round Shoulders and developing Weak 









ion of Chests. It is not a Corset nor Ordinary Belt, but is specially 

ody’ designed for abdominal culture, and is equally suitable for men 
and women, 

ta eerrret Book in plain sealed « e sent Free froi 

‘if RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES 


(Dept. $27), 172 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 








cl Afraid of Winter ? 





You can winter in town and keep thoroughly well 
when you safeguard health by sunbathing indoors. 
Regular, brief sunbaths in ultra-violet rays keep you 


i: 

| Vitalized, tanned, fit. Titled physicians use and 
i § "recommend 

, 
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SUNLAMP 


TO HANOVIA LTD., SLOUGH. 


ng me your free booklet “Enjoy th2 Made by HANOVIA 
un Indoors.” the Sunlamp Specialists. 
I iS cia ti London Showrooms 

Address 3 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 
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STOP THAT COLD 


before it becomes dangerous 





VAP 


TRADE MARK 


/1NHALAN ] 


Neglected colds open the door to Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Pneumonia and other troublesome and dangerous ailments. 
Used when the first symptoms of a cold appear, Vapex will 
stop it quickly and safely. If you have let your cold develop, 
Vapex will shorten the duration of the attack. 

Vapex is pleasant, safe, economical and dependable. It 
contains no harmful drugs. Vapex has been stopping colds 
for over twenty years. Just sprinkle a drop on your handker- 
chief and a drcp on your pillow and breathe the healing 


vapour freely. 
VAPEX KILLS GERMS 








Where colds are caught 


cinemas, 


“eect and pub- In the warm recesses of the nose 
lic halls—in and throat, the germs of the common 
train, tram, bus cold lurk and multiply with un- 
and tube, infec- believable swiftness. Sciencs knows 





tion is spread by those who will 
not stay at home with their colds. 
Vapex will protect you all day and 
every day. Germs are everywhere, 


many of destroying them but 
there is none so pleasant or so sate 


sprinkled on the hand- 


ways 


as Vapex, 


so take Vapex everywhere. Simply kerchief or the pillow and breathed 
breathe the vapour from your freely. 
handkerchief. 





In the office, too— 


one thoughtless " ol 

Ms \ SAS 
member of the J ‘3 ——- 
staff brings a cold Vex INHALANT \ 
‘or Sc ease DOES NOT 
body's danger. 
Vapex will ward CONTAIN 


off “ other peoples’ ANY 























colds.” Use it regularly. DANGEROUS 
} DRUGS 
READ THIS — 
MONIAT FRON ER A DROP ON YOUR HAND- 
HOTE! MANAGE KERCHIEF BY DAY AND 
loctor advised ON YOUR PILLOW AT 
ac t rT 
hs € and now the NIGHT 
fe staff use. ut a Vapex is so potent that it actually 
the first tickle m oe gains in strength after exposure 
vat Last winte to the air and a single sprinkling 
= did not have one gives all day or all night relief. 
we . 
serious cole - Of all Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 
¥ —Hotel, London, W.<- q Tuomas Kerroot & Co., Lip. 








4t last the right Book has been written’ 


THE HEART 


The Prevention and Cure of Cardiae Conditions 
3/6 net. 3/10 post paid 


A. S. Neill, Educationalist, writes :—** 1 think it great ; the most optimistic book 
I have read on any medical subject . I was so struck with it that half-way 
through I wrote to the publishers asking if I could be of any use in advertising 
it : 

From a Medical Doctor **T have read this book on The 
which increased from page to page; indeed it becomes, page 
adventure. I fee! that at last the right book has been written, 
that the needs of both patient and practitioner are supplied 





By James C. THomson 


Heart with pleasure 
by page ver 
and in such a way 

. ts inspire ion 


lies in the fact that it is the first book which, from this dread disease, casts ot 
fear. 

From a Registered Naturopath ‘The whole book is a fascinating product 
credit to author, artist and publisher. it is the first publication | have reat 
which deals with heart disease both authoritatively and optimistically Any heart 
sufferer anywhere will find clear advice beyond value To practitioners there 
is explicit technical data not previously available The diagre ams and illustration, 
are in the modern manner and their message amply clear.” 

From all booksellers, or direct from the publishers 
yp . : val 
FHORSONS, Dept. 182, 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2. 


of Health Books free 


Complete Cetalogue 


on request 
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fervour. Ever since the several smaller German States were 
united under the domination of Prussia the desire for corporate 
unity has been drilled into the Teutonic mind and consequently 
it derives delight from “corporate activity ; mass-meetings, 
athletic demonstrations and disciplined bodies are meat and 
drink to the Teutonic soul. 

Now, passing to Italy, we find Mussolini confronted with 
much the same problem that confronted Bismarck. He 
had to manufacture a united Italy and develop a corporate 
pride of race. Disciplined demonstrations, camp organisa- 
tions and military formations were the methods he employed, 
and certainly they have produced results, So dramatic have 
they been in fact that people have been heard to say “‘ What 
Mussolini has done for Italy we must do for the youth of 
Britain.” But the British temperament has a quality not 
possessed to the same degree by the German or the Italian, 
and that is individual initiative. The average Briton witl 
not be dragooned ;_ he neither likes it nor will he submit 
to it for the good of his body or even his soul. He feels 
that nothing will compensate him for the loss of his 
individuality, which he regards as one of his most precious 
possessions. Whether he is justified in this may be douteul, 
but at any rate he cherishes it fondly. What. appeals to 
him more deeply perhaps is the attitude of the ancient Greeks 
towards physical culture. With them health and hygiene 
had their roots in religion, but there was also another and 
more practical basis that arose out of public necessity. 
Beyond the religious and practical sphere there was also a 
belief in the value of healthy individuals as such, so that 
health had a social implication and became a social ideal 
for the betterment of the community at large. This is an 
ideal with which I feel most Britons would be in sympathy. 

For a moment, however, let us leave this point and look 
more closely at the present product of the German method. 
Certainly the modern German youth appears to be a fine 
animal, but there is a sense of strain and a feeling of tenseness 
creeping into his personality, that was not there ten years 
ago. The need for persistent attendance at “ voluntary ” 
work for fear of losing his jod could hardly be expected to 
produce any other result. There can be no question of 
the thoroughness of the methods employed, for thorough- 
ness has always been a keynote of German character, as 
witness an incident I saw some years ago in Hanover when 
“© Soccer ” forwards were being trained in quickness and 
agility by having to chase half-a-dozen hens across a football 
field ; and the system of fines for failure to attend training 
ensured an adequate turn out. Such dragooning methods, 
while perhaps successful for a time, would soon defeat their 
own ends if employed here, by producing resentment and a 
destruction of spontaneous interest. 

The corporate spirit has value, for mankind is naturally 
gregarious and likes to get together in groups, but apart 
from the sense of comradeship and a feeling of allegiance 
to the community the advantages of corporate activity 
are soon outweighed if the same effects can be obtained by 
individual effort. 

The next point to consider is the type of individual that 
we aim at producing. Mere muscle is of no value for health ; 
the heavy muscled individual is often ponderous and fitness 
bears no relationship to muscular bulk. It is the adaptable, 
active individual with good functional efficiency, capacity 


to withstand strain and possessing effective resistance to , 


disease that is needed. Few people probably realise what 
an important factor rhythm is in life. In the world at 
large we see it in the alternation of day and night, in the 
waxing and the waning of the moon, in the tides that wash 
our shores and_in the variation of the seasons. In our 
bodily functions rhythm is just as important and funda- 
mental; consequently the jerky, staccato movements of the 
old-time drill-sergeant are being superseded by rhythmic 
exercises that preserve the regularity of breathing and avoid 
interfering with the natural rhythm of the involuntary 
muscles; stiff backs must be unbent, abdominal muscles 













aa 

strengthened and improved flexibility obtained or 
precision that in the past “‘ produced great muscular ; After. 4 
ment but caused an alarming increase in heart Cases» a and excel 
be sacrificed and made subservient to functional nee, tp instruc 
This brings us, of course, to the crux of the ne. 0 
situation, which is the amazing dearth of adequately g on Central 
instructors with the requisite physiological knowles, [i \¥e°™ 
lead the nation along the right lines. Here, of og for large 
family doctor and the physiotherapeutic expert can be will matn 
immense value. Physical medicine is coming into jy present 
with a corresponding waning in the desire for pills Training 
physic, but the advance is slow and only being ach engaged 
at present with the “ inevitability of gradualness ” rw where oP 
trend of thought, however, swings more and more jy ; They do 
right direction the physician will perhaps develop inn hopeless 
social adviser with a constructive programme of right li Let t 
rather than an emergency healer with a curative anf © -e 
mentarium. with. L 
sine 

them de 

THE TAX-PAYER’S TONIC en 
By LT.-COL. T. A. LOWE, D.S.O., MC. ome 

N countries such as Germany it is the youth of the nig 8°" 
that is interested in keeping fit; in this county jt; Every 

the middle-aged. So far as the individual tax-paye jy teat 
concerned disappointment is already manifest regarding yim pool 
national “ Keep Fit” movement. The very breadth qq sordin 
the scheme has confused the citizen whose difficulty qq with th 
purely a personal one. He wants to get fit himself, to feqg 024 fri 
fit, and to spread the gospel of health by means of his omy Delping 
experience and example. He looked to the Governmey| formed 
to provide him with this tonic; it has been withheld, ff )% #8 
There appears to be no common doctrine amongst tty three si 
thirty-one experts composing the National Advisory Coun lid dov 
of what the individual citizen may do in his home, Eygg 
since the “‘ Get Fit ” scheme was officially launched, chang tS 
tans using the prefix “ National” have cropped up tos and 20. 
the public quack medicine. The spate of illustrated artidgg ™25 9 
urging indulgence in contortions which could only y In st 
successfully accomplished by professional acrobats hye %°ss4! 
increased rather than abated in the periodical Press, Th ‘20d: 
B.B.C., after years of consultation with physical trainiaj The 
experts, have turned down all ideas about instruction bj Recruit 
radio, on the grounds of expense. The tax-payer, therefzji ‘ables « 
has come to the reluctant conclusion that the “ Get Fi’ ality 
scheme is not for him. Surely 
No one will criticise the Board of Education for stim-y %Ud | 
lating and subsidising those institutions that cater for yout would 
The first steps towards national fitness, it rightly considers: with th 
were to support such youth movements as the Boys’ Brigai: Fron 
the Boy Scouts, the Girls’ Friendly Society, the Girl Guids, individ 
and both the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christa and of 
Associations—to name but a few. The work which sum f the 


of them had accomplished in removing the stigma of “(G’ 
from the nation deserved official recognition. Beside, 
they were going concerns, and so far as physical trainity 
went they had been co-ordinated by two of the main authi- 
rities in the country.. Why create something new whit 
so much already existed ? a 
The truth is, however, that our youth is a trifle bore! 
and would have preferred something new. They i 
accustomed to having, or have had, the benefit of th 
organisations which are now officially supported, wher 
their parents, many of whom have never had anything atl 
turned to the “ Get Fit ” movement with pathetic eager 
But you cannot convert a middle-aged man into a boy scoll 
nor does he care much about joining a lot of young fellow 
for gymnastics in a Y.M.C.A. His wife may overcot 
her shyness (under the influence of the fashion magazine, 
and attend a Health and Beauty class, but on the oth 
hand her shyness may overcome her—and often does. Ant 
so we arrive at an apparent impasse. 
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q month of visiting demonstrations under various 
excellent auspices, watching what is going on, and talking 
wp jastructors of both sexes, the solution of the whole problem 
seems to me easy, cheap, and essentially practical. The 
Central Council has delegated its authority to twenty-five 
« Regionals,” OF branch committees, who will be responsible 
ft areas of the population. It has appointed, and 
wil maintain for the benefit of these centres, seven travelling 
resentatives who are qualified instructors from the Physical 
Training colleges. These men and women are at present 
in training leaders by means of half-day courses 
where only the merest rudiments of the subject can be taught. 
They do their best, but they are overworked and the task is 
hopeless that they are expected to accomplish in the time. 

Let the number of these trained instructors be increased 
to twenty-five (one for each “ Regional’) at least to begin 
with. Let them, as professionals, work out simpie tables 
designed to give the tonic effect the tax-payer longs for. Let 
then demonstrate on stage, platform and screen how the 
eetcises should be performed, so that individuals could 
go home and be sure of carrying on the good work correctly. 
Let them keep consulting hours for free advice and en- 
couragement. 

Every now and then these instructors could return to 
their training colleges for refresher courses. They could 
te pooled, or changed from one “ Regional” to another 
wording to the demand. They would thus be in touch 
with the people, and might become the guides, counsellors 
ad friends of thousands. With the medical profession 
helping in the background, such miracles could be per- 
formed as are now happening at Aldershot. Less than a 
year ago the War Office decided to send a squad of thirty- 
three especially recruited men, who were under the standards 
laid down by the recruiting authorities, for a three months’ 
course at the Army School of Physical Training. All the 
rectuits were townsmen and their ages varied between 18 
and 20. Most were under weight and under chest-measure- 
ment, while several had flat feet. 

In six weeks time twenty-one of these recruits reached the 
necessary standard, in twelve weeks over thirty had reached 
it, and all the men with flat feet were cured. 

The result of this experiment has been that a special 
Recruits’ Development Centre has been started, and special 
tables of exercise emphasising the educational and corrective 
quality of certain forms of training have been devised. 
Surely it is not too much to hope that the same principles 
could be applied to this national health campaign, which 
would turn it into a really valuable “ Get Fit” movement 
with the patient effort of the individual behind it. 

From the health and physical fitness point of view every 
individual is a separate unit. Mass methods are unsuitable 
and often dangerous. It is the personal, shining example 
of the instructor or instructress that leads the pupil onward. 











except as a temporary palliative. ‘‘Suntona’’ Wholemeal SLIPPERY ELM 
Food nourishes the body, whilst the fine, gelatinous Slippery Elm Bark (Ulmus 
Fulva) acts as an“ internal poultice,” soothing the tender, delicate membranes 
of the intestine, sweetening the digestive tract, healing inflamed tissues, ulcers, 
piles, ete, 

Ithas prevented an appendicitis operation in many thousands of cases. 
Readily digested, easily prepared and delicious in flavour, ‘“ Suntona” is the 
perfect diet for invalids and all stomach sufferers (Gastritis, Colitis, U!ceration 
of Stomach, etc.). Try this natur:! way to hea!th to-day. 
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I/id., at Health 





Food Stores, Boots, 
Timothy White’s, 
aylor’s, etc. Test 


Dp. book, ‘* Nature's 
Healing Powers,” rented ~ WHOLEMEA OO 








SUNTONA LTD., 25 EXCHANGE WALK, NOTTINGHAM. 
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UNDERWEAR 


When life was leisurely one had time to 
indulge in an occasional indisposition. 
To-day, life moves swiftly; too swiftly to 
enjoy even the mildest of maladies. 

That is why more and more men choose 
CHILPRUFE. underwear. Made from pure 
Empire Wools of the highest quality, it offers 
a unique protection in all weathers, in every 
sphere of activity. CHILPRUFE. is wholly 
agreeable to the skin, perfect in fit and finish 
(every garment is cut by hand), an:} sossesses 
remarkably long life. CHILPRUFE will retain 
its good shape and colour through the hardest 
conditions of usage. Your 


There are Vests, 
with short sleeves 
and button front, 
several athletic 
shapes; Pants; 
several styles in 
Trunk Drawers ; 
also. Combina- 
tions and Pyjamas 


first acquaintance will ripen 
into a lifelong friendship. 


Please ask your Outfitter 
for the NEW ILLUS. PRICE 
LIST. 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED 


Governing Director : 
!'OHN A. BOLTON. 
Managing Director : 
Geo. If Hubbard. 
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CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHIVERS 


CANNED ENCLISH 


VEGETABLES 


E WIDE RANGE INCLUDES CARROTS, 
LERY, PEAS, MACEDOINE OF VEGE- 
BLES, BEETROOT, SPINACH, ETC., ETC, 

















When a Doctor writes on health 
his advice is worth reading. For 2/10 (including postage) you 
can buy “Health for Everyman” by Dr. R. Cove-Smith. 
164 pages; illustrated. Foreword by Sir Kingsley Wood. 
Send for it today. 


THE SOLLUX PUBLISHING CO., SLOUGH 
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HONESTLY, CAN CHRONIC 


Cc 


ONSTIPATION BE CURED ? 


F errors of dict and habits are persisted in, or if aperients, 


cither vegetable or mineral, are taken habitually, the answer 
must be “ Very rarely.” But if you live sensibly and take 


Plansil (a tiny plant seed) as your laxative aid, nature will bring 


aln 


ut a permanent cure in quite a short time. Of course, if 


organic disease or structural defects are present, a complete 
cure may not be possible, but Plansil will bring great improve- 
ment, both as regards bowel tone and general health; it is, in 


any 


; case, the safest laxative you can use. 
Plansil must not be confused with herbal aperients or 


roughage foods; it 1s entirely non-purgative and non-irritant. 


Aperients do nol cure; their continued use inevitably disorganises 
the system and aggravates the complaint until they become a 
lifelong habit. 

Plansil contains no “ medicine *; it produces a soothing jelly (ves 
table mucus) im e intestines which collects the waste matter, gently 
sweeping the howel clean; it stimulat and re-educates the muscles 
responsible for peristalsis, restoring healthy conditions essential to 
permanent cure. ; 

Plansil is one of the very few laxative agents which have the universal 
approval of all shades of medical opinion. Essentially a * nature-cure’ 
remedy, it is prescribed by Doctors and Harley Street Specialists becaus 
it meets the need for an effective harmless laxairve. 

Flansil seeds are tasteless, anti-putrefactive, lubricating, curative; in 
fact, combine the he-t qualities of all harmless laxatives at moderate cost. 

May we send you « FREE SAMPLE and literature? (Please send 13d. 
stamp.) Sold at Health Food Stores, | tb. 2/4, 1 tb. 4/-, or POST FREE 
irom The British Plansil Co. (Dept. H.S.), 21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


THE. ROMANCE OF the result; and although it has been 
written with scholarly authority and 

MEDICINE clarity, it abundantly justifies its title. 

By John Hayward, M.D. Few romances, indeed, have been so 


There has long been a tradition that thrilling as the gradual evolution of 
medical history is dull; that doctors Medicine out of magic and folk-lore 
themselves seldom read it and know very into an Art that has increasingly called 
little about it: and that, except in the all the sciences, physical, chemical, 
crudest form, and in very occasional biological, to its aid. It is a romance 
doses, there is no general audience that has lit up and, during its unfolding 
willing to hear or read it. For this through the centuries, moulded the 


reason Dr. Hayward’s book (Rout- — social and political history of mankind 
ledge, 6s.) is very heartily to be wel- to an extent still very largely unrealised 


comed. For some vears he has been by most people; and it has included, 
making it his task to interest young upon its journey, a whole host of smaller 
audiences at public and private schools, and more personal romances. Dr. Hay- 
at Polytechnics, social gatherings, and  ward’s concise and pleasantly written 
institutes; he has met with so eager volume should be on the shelves of 
a response that this book has been — every household. 


Stop that 
daily dose 









Aren’t you forming 


a dangerous habit ? 


Perhaps you know that but don’t 
know what else you can do? 

Start the new Vitamin Treatment 
which ends Constipation by restor- Rheymatism 
ing bowel fitness. The bowel must 


‘ae : , In a constipated patient, poisons 
expel all the waste matter discarded ; I I 


which should have been expelled 


after the process ot digestion, enter the blood stream, often 
regularly and automatically. When causing and always aggravating 
it fails to do so. there is a danger the rheumatic condition. 


that it will become dependent en 
purgatives and fail to work without — Bad Complexions 


them. < ; aoe? ' 

an : — = Spots, pimples and = rashes are 
AN en eee ae : 

The LAX-VITA Treatment re avs caused by trouble in the 





soe 
aly 


stores the muscular and nervous blood due to constipation. Women 
system of the bowel to health bv find in LAX-VITA Treatment 
i 1 . . . z h rye heauty a 
giving if those tonic vitamins and the true beauty aid. 
organic salts in which modern diet “The Mastery of Constipation ”— 
is deficient. a booklet written by a well-known 
Gradually the doses may be reduced until physician—will be sent post tree 
the treatment may be stopped altogether on receipt of your name and 
/ 7 address by LAX-VITA Ltd. 
3/- & 5/- Bottles (Dept. S. 2) 13/17 King Street, St. 
at ¢ Chemists. J umes’s, London, S.W.1 


Please cut this out y 
to show your doctor 


FORMULA 


R/Vitamin Bil, 7 International Units. 
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FROM THE DOCTOR, 
NOTEBOOK 


By Sir James Crichton-Brown, 

The doctor’s case book, says Sir 
Crichton-Browne, remains locked ; 
drawer. But, happily for his Hind 
Sir James Crichton-Browne has ken , 
notebook free from the obligation + 
professional secrecy; and frm : 
mellow pinnacle of more than ae 
years its author thas filled. ‘jt va 
memories, anecdotes, things hearg ani 
things seen, meditations, professional 
otherwise, the harvest of a lifetime thy . 
included a period of studentship Under aif 
the then scarcely known Lister in his , 
Edinburgh days. Though there may Me frovel, Tir 
be moderns who will disagree with SOme ha’ 
of Sir James’ medical dicta, there yi 
be very few indeed who will not Ciscover HB you will we 
in his book by-ways- of knowledge ing Flow can 5 
which they have never hitherto bey “ 
lured or some memorable felicity gy reas" a 
phrase and observation. The Doct; 
Notebook (Duckworth, 7s. 6d) is, (miu 2" 
short a very delightful bedside book. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
SURGEONS’ COMPANY, 5 maxim 


1745-1800 port of th 
By Cecil Wall a, 


In this book (Hutchinson, 10s, 64) Meoupon 
Dr. Cecil Wall has dealt with the periog free of © 
between 1745, when the Surgeons finally nme 
broke away from the Barbers, and 18, 
the year when the Royal College of 
Surgeons received its charter. Thi 
is essentially a book for the serioy 





























student of medical history and is likely I |swiss Hot 
to be the definitive authority for th Street, 
period that it covers. As archivist w fH). Mem 
the Society of Apothecaries, Dr. Ceci gaa 
Wall has had special opportunities for fj |) + 
studying contemporary documents ani 
threading his way through all th a 
petitions and counter-petitions that led JB}... 
to the establishment of the surgicd {J 
profession as we now know it. Such 

great names as Cheselden, Percival Pot, § ——— 
the Hunters, Blizard, Cline and Astley a 
Cooper appear in a less familiar bu §} sults, b 
very interesting capacity as members of JM) "nites 
committees and formulators of legis JH} entirely 1 
lation, and even for the lay reader there fH} 7D: 
should be material in the pages of thi ery 
book both of education and some amuse ag 


ment. They contain a chronicle o 
procedure that is at least completely 
and characteristically English. 


99 WIMPOLE STREET 
By J. Johnston Abraham 


All of these essays (Chapman and 
Hall, 5s.) are written with the fresh- 
ness. and pungency that has alread) 
secured more than a quarter of a cr 








tury’s life for Mr. Johnston Abraham’ kly § 
well-known Surgeon’s Log. They range 

from a provocative but seriously Cot Bigg da. 
sidered study of the underlying motive 2 
governing women’s dress and th j 
periodical changes in its fashions t é a 
wise, moving, and on the whole, com 9§28 da 
forting chapter on the fear of death 9 
The chapter on Harley Street and allt Be 
connotes should go far to dispel man) 
popular illusions and misunderstanding F 


about that sacred area. And in anothe! 
wise and amusing article on wht 
doctors think of novelists, Mr. Abraham 
deals trenchantly with the extraordinaty 
inaccuracies that are continually to & 
found—and might so easily have bee 
avoided—in the pages of otherwis 
admirably written and seriously oo 
ceived novels. 
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WINTER SPORT 
., SWITZERLAND 


9 Days from 


£7.8.0 


16 Days from £10.2.0 


ne i -HOICE OF 26 CENTRES 
a ident sorent items of service (Hotel 
in bi , mmodation with all meals, Return 

a, Tips, Taxes, ete., ete. No extra 
os charge for single rooms). 


Te Wil I pecause the above offer is so remarkable 
i will want to know “ how it is done. 
can so much first-class enjoyment 
> deen ie offered so economically ? Here is the 
ity of fp remson: Swiss Hotel Plan is an organi- 
Jocton sation representing only Swiss Hotel, 
eal fuilway and Entertainment interests, and 
‘Sage. therefore, Swiss specialities. The 
0k, ordination of the amenities afforded 
jy these interests enables Swiss Hotel 
HE Pan to offer visitors to Switzerland 
Y ; maximum of enjoyment at minimum 
> Biot—plus an assurance that every 
part of their visit will be equally enjoy- 
able. 





Why not get the full details of 
the “15 items of service ” by sending the 






























. 64) HE coupon below (which will bring you, 
Seriod Ife of obligation, the Winter Sports 
; 9 
finally Programme ) ? 
1800, __ 
ce of —_ 
= SWISS HOTEL PLAN 
likely  |syise Hotel Plan (London), Ltd., 103 Jermyn 
r the Street, S.W.1. Tel.: WHlItehall 9567. 
ist to Please . _, f ose Winter Sports 

4 Programme giving fu etails, 
Cecil | 
S for Pe huocvescisucsdvetattebbaahvabeusceeatausnes 
| rs WERENT cercccccccvccccvcccccccccecsectececccecccceqoeces 
t led Mn icesvecssteaceuds\cishbsescessdaasiesseevees 
rgical Sp.! 
Such 
Pot, 
stley Je WINTER SPORTS PARTIES at SAAS-FEE 

* BF (6,000 ft.), December 29 to January 12, for 
but udults, boys and girls. In thé midst of 
rs of magnificent scenery; winter sports conditions 
“is ertain; brilliant sunshine; the largest hotel 
CgIS- entirely reserved, also a smaller one for the 
there ys. Dr. and Mrs. ory will be = 
ots the party. Also, 4 seconc party rom 
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ms B\eekly Sailings to Jamaica from Bristol 
ng (Avonmouth Docks). 
On- . ° 
ve 28 days (including 


the 2 days hotel in 
o8 Jamaica ) .. £52.10.0 


m- 928 days (including 


oe 9 days hotel in 
- Bermuda .. £61.15.0 


wl FIRST CLASS ONLY. 


hat Att OutsIvE Rooms. 
i So 
neo Fyffe . Limited, 31-32 Bow Street, W.C.2. 


Camomile Street, E.C.3. West 
y, 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or the usual 
el Agents. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


Winter Sports 


AUSTRIA 
To the ski-ing enthusiast the Austrian 
Alps have long been a very popular winter 
resort: indeed, the first competition of the 
Ski Club of Great Britain was held at 
Kitzbithel in 1908. Snow is plentiful, 
the ski-ing fields are varied, not steep, and 
British visitors are always popular and 
given a warm welcome. The Austrian 
centres offer magnificent scenery, good 








accommodation, skating, ice-yachting and 
tobogganing. ‘The most popular times are 
at Christmas, and from mid-January to 
the end of April, when ski-ing is at its 
best in the higher altitudes. Sports teachers | 
are available at all resorts, courses being 
organised, under expert guidance for every 
grade of proficiency, many of the larger | 
hotels employing their own teachers. A | 
new ski-ing technique has, during recent | 
years, been developed in the Arlberg dis- | 
trict, which, with Kitzbthel have long been | 
favoured districts among Winter Sports 
enthusiasts. The Arlberg is the tract of | 
mountainous country dividing the Vorarl- | 
berg from Tyrol. It contains such resorts 
as St. Anton, Zits, St. Christoph and 
Lech. Obergurgl is another resort which is 
rapidly gaining popularity ; Hofgastein is a 
good, all-round centre and is to be recom- 
mended for a winter cure, as the mineral 
water from Badgastein is brought to Hof- 
gastein by pipe lines. Saalbach has excel- | 
lent ski runs and good practice slopes. 
Those who like an informal resort will like 
Saalbach, but early booking is necessary. 
In the Vienna district two popular resorts 
are Semmering and Mariazeil, the former, | 
two hours by train from Vienna, being | 
much visited by fashionable . Viennese. | 
For those who intend a long visit Salzburg, 
Innsbruck, Hofgastein and Badgastein are 
some of the holiday centres to be recom- 
mended. 

The best route for the Tyrol and Western 
Austria is wia Calais-Laon-Bale-Buchs. 
Through coaches run from Calais and 
Boulogne to Austria, and, on the Arlberg 
Express, there are through carriages with 
first and second-class sleeping cars. The 
duration of the journey from London to 
St. Anton is about eighteen hours. 

NEW YEAR CRUISES 

A cruise of 80 days by the Swedish 
American motor liner ‘ Gripsholm ’ (23,000 
tons) leaves Southampton on January 14th. 
The ship has an English-speaking staff 
and is very comfortable. The Atlantic is 
crossed by the Southern route, and before 
calling at New York a stop is made at 
Nassau, in the Bahamas, where a whole 
week is allowed for passengers who wish 
to remain while the ship embarks American 
passengers: a refund will be permitted 
to passengers who stay at Nassau during 
this week. After her return to Nassau the 
ship continues southward to Cuba, Cris- 
tobal and via Panama Canal down the West 
coast of South America, then back, via 
the East Coast, Port-of-Spain, Martinique, 
New York and Southampton, having 
travelled 23,000 miles, fares are from 142 
guineas. A group of shore excursions have 
been arranged in connexion with the cruise | 
which are not included in the cruise fare, | 
but may be purchased in a group for about | 
£30. Full particulars are obtainable from | 
any of the leading Travel Agencies. 

*x 2 x * 


The programme of the Cunard White Star | 
for the coming winter includes two cruises 
from this country during January and March 
by the popular 20,000 ton liner ‘ Laconia,’ 
a world cruise from January to June by 
‘ Franconia,’ and voyages to New York | 
linking up with connexions by sea, rail and | 
air to the popular Rivieras of the New World. | 
The ‘ Laconia’ first cruise is to the West 
Indies, Mexico and Florida, which begins | 
on January 24th. The cruise covers 14,000 | 
miles calling at 14 ports. Time, 52 days | 
from 95 guineas. Full particulars of these 
and other ¢ruises can be obtained from any | 
Travel agents. 


the easier way to 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


is the 


DEAN & 
DAWSON ay 


—easier, because once you have fixed 
your departure date and your centre 
Dean & Dawson relieve you of all 
arrangements from beginning to end. 
Our enlarged programme, too, gives 
you full information regarding routes, 
resorts, snow conditions, equipment, 
etc., etc., and tells you of the most 
comprehensive arrangements we have 
ever made for winter sports in seven 
different countries. Finally as an 


ADDITIONAL FAEILITY 
WE ACTUALLY HOLD 
ALLOTMENTS OF ROOMS 
AT MANY HOTELS 


You can choose the room you would 
like from plans in our possession. 


Here are some 

1 SPECIMEN OFFERS of inclusive 
10-day winter sport holidays (a) by 
“Special” train and (b) by normal 


services. 
(a) (b) 

ADELBODEN .. £9126 £12 70 
ANDERMATT .. £9 70 £12 86 
DAVOS .. -. £9186 £13 76 
GRINDELWALD £8186 £11196 
KANDERSTEG.. £8186 £11 166 
MURREN .. £10126 £13 86 
ST. MORITZ .. £11 50 £14166 
VILLARS -. £10156 £12 186 
ZERMATT -- £11 50 £14 20 
KITZBUHEL .. £11 36 £13100 
ST. ANTON ,. £9110 £14 00 
FREIBURG .. £8150 £8196 
FREUDENSTADT — £9 990 


The prices quoted in column (a) are 

for 3rd cl. travel (2nd cl. can be 

arranged for a reasonable supplement). 
Column (6) 2nd cl. travel. 














/ 1 T arranged. 

Serd now for Winter S$ t progra e 
You will be well advised ok early and tc 
book through 
DEAN & DAWSON, LTD. 
81 Piccadilly, W.1 (Gros. 2873); 163 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3 (Man. Hse. 4432); and at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Brighton, etc. 
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FINANCE 


THE TRADE BALANCE 


THE problem of “‘ what we are to do with our raw products 
when they come into our country for our drain of gold ” 
which baffled the immortal Mr.-Toots in Dombey and Son 
is a problem which has become more pressing during recent 
years. For many years before the Great War our imports 
of goods from abroad were in excess of our visible exports in 
goods and manufactures. The excess, however, was almost 
invariably counterbalanced by what is known as our invisible 
exports—that is to say, the excess of imports was more than 
made up by what we received from countries in the shape of 
interest on our loans to them, our service to foreign nations 
in the shape of shipping freights and other services not 
recorded in the trade returns rendered to countries abroad. 

During the years of the Great War, when our activities 
at home were expended on the making of war munitions, &c., 
and when we had to make enormous purchases from abroad 
without being able to discharge our liability through an 
exchange of goods and services, the trade balance, of course, 
went completely against us. During recent years our exports 
have been steadily increasing, though for the past.three years 
there has been a growth in the visible adverse trade balance, 
so that for the first nine months of this year the visible 
adverse balance—that is to say, the excess of imports over 
exports—was as much as £296,000,000, a figure which at first 
sight looks distinctly formidable. 

Our DEPENDENCE ON IMPORTS. 

For it cannot be too clearly recognised that for a nation 
like Great Britain, so completely dependent upon adequate 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials, it is vital that we 
should have the wherewithal in goods and services to pay for 
these necessaries, otherwise ultimate bankruptcy would follow. 
And yet we know that so far from this calamity having occurred, 
the nation is not only solvent but in most respects is probably 
in a more prosperous condition than any other country. In 
not a few of the foreign countries an unsound economic 





COMPANY MEETING 
ALLIED BAKERIES LIMITED 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS APPROVED 
MR. W. GARFIELD WESTON’S SPEECH 


AT an extraordinary general meeting of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., held 
on October 26th, in London, a resolution was passed increasing 
the authorised capital to £2,250,000 in 1,000,000 53 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares of £1 each and 5,000,000 Ordinary shares 
of 5s. each. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) said that since the last 
meeting the Company had acquired, or were in the process of 
acquiring old-established businesses of proven merit and progressive 
growth in Stoke-on-Trent, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. Each of those businesses fell in with the plan the board 
had mapped out for development in certain areas that would enable 
their control to operate with due regard to economy and for the 
best interests of the organisation as a whole. The names of those 
businesses were Handley Bakeries, Ltd., of Manchester, G. Embrey, 
Ltd., of Stoke-on-Trent, Thomas Scott and Sons (Bakers) Ltd., of 
Liverpool, Martins Bakeries, Ltd., of Edinburgh, and Walter G. 
McAulay and Sons, of Glasgow and Greenock, and each individual 
business had a long record of earnings and profits and in every case 
the same management that had made the business successful had 
been retained. 

Without’ going jnto. detuiled figures he would assure the share- 
holders that the total assets of their Company would bear a higher 
ratio to the Preference capital in issue than that shown in the last 
balance-sheet and the profits, based on the current earnings of, the 
companies being acquired, would be maintained on the, high level 
the board had been able to report for the last year. . 

As showing their confidence in the Company the vendors of the 
companies in question were taking the bulk of the purchase price 
in Preference and Ordinary shares at substantial premiums; the 
balance of the shares to be issued to provide the. necessary cash 
had been placed privately on terms more advantageous to the Com- 
pany than could have been obtained from the shareholders or by 
means of a public issue. It was not anticipated that those shares 
would come on the market. : 

When the new acquisitions had been completed the Company 
would have 22 well-equipped bakeries, 189 retail shops, 620 well- 
established bread-routes, and 4,187 employees. It was a little early 
to make prophecies as to the future, but he thought he could say 
that from the figures alittady available there was every prospect, of 
an increased Ordinary dividend for the coming year, and could 
state that an interim dividend would be declared shortly. 














’ lowering. of the standard of living, whereas in Great Ren 


again we shall be making loans to credit-worthy natiots 
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situation has involved great hardships to the communi 





that standard was probably never higher than at the 

time. To what, therefore, having regard to the visible § 

balance of trade, must we attribute the fact that such’atua 

balance is not reflected in the economic position of « 

country or in the general well-being of the community} = 
Our INVISIBLE Exports. 

Fortunately, it is a case of the visible adverse balance 
trade being still offset by invisible exports of the kind me 
mentioned, and that there has been progress in the Matter 
these invisible exports, at all events so far as shipping freigh 
are concerned, was brought out very clearly last week 
Leicester by Sir Robert Kindersley in his address gt 4 
meeting of the National Savings Movement. For some few 
years now Sir Robert Kindersley has made an exhayyy 
investigation of this matter of invisible exports, and he hy, 
become recognised as the standard authority on the Matte 
Among other interesting figures presented by Sir Robert yy 
his estimate that our foreign investments at the Present ting 
may be reckoned to reach at least £3,764,000,000. In 19y 
our income from these investments was about £231,000, 
but by reason of the world depression which followed shorty 
afterwards and the consequent default of interest on map 
of our foreign loans, the income fell to about £150,000,009} 
1933. Last year, however, there was a rally to abog 
£184,000,000, and while during the present year our impory 
have, no doubt, been swollen in connexion with purchag 
of raw materials for the rearmament programme, this develop. 
ment has been offset by the cessation of our loans abroai 
combined with some actual repayments of capital. Uni} 
quite recently our loans abroad each year exceeded repaymenty 
of capital, and as recently as 1934 our investments abrot 
increased, on balance, by about £21,000,000. In the folloy. 
ing year, however, we received by way of repayments of 
capital’ over” £80,000,;000, exceeding new loans by abou 
£30,000,000. In 1936 the position’ was even more striking 
our loans abroad of about £61,000,000 comparing with repay: 
ments of capital of over £100,000,000. This, of cours, 
affords some explanation of why the visible adverse tra 
balance has not been reflected in the economic position a 
home, and a more helpful, because, it must be hopei, 
an enduring, influence has been the great increase in’th 
invisible exports expressed in our freight charges—that i, 
our charges for carrying foreign goods. “There is litte 
doubt, therefore, that when the final calculation has to& 
made of the trade balance for the current year it will’ be foun! 
that the balance is in our favour. ' 


Past SAVINGS. 


Arising out of these facts, however, there are surely tw 
important, considefations to be borne in mind. The firsts 
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that our comparative immunity from the effects of an adver Perfe 
visible trade balance during recent years is directly due 0 # 
the savings of our forefathers and their investments in foreig: B\ Perf 


securities, and in a sense we have been living upon capitd 
It is a point which undoubtedly cals for adequate recognition 
not only as regards our foreign investments but also as regati 
the extent to which past savings have made it possible iv 
successive Chancellors of the Exchequer to impose taxatitl 
for social services which would have been impossible bu \ 

for past savings. % 

LOOKING -AHEAD. 

In so far as the visible adverse trade balance has been offs 
by such factors’as the annual interest on our foreign lou 
and the increase in the revenue from freights, the developmen! 
is entirely a good one, but it will be noted that Sir Rober 
had to. draw attention to the fact that during the last fv 
years there has been a considerable repayment of our capi 
represented in foreign investments, so that the total todays 
materially less than it was a few years ‘ago. This, of couls 
is due not merely to repayments of foreign loans but a’ 
to the almost complete cessation of our lending abroad: — 
circumstance ‘which automiatically decreases the total ¢ 
our annual income from our holding of foreign investmeal 
It may fairly be hoped that within the next few years, shoul 
international political conditions improve, internatiol 
co-operation’ will take the place of distrust, and that om 
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records you'll be sorry to miss 


fi (SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Following his supreme recording triumph in Mozart's 
Jupiter Symphony, Sir Thomas now gives us an inspired 
performar.ce of the No. 40 Mozart at his best. Beecham 
Conducting the London Philharmonic 





| 
) 


& his greatest. 

Orchestra. 

Symphony No. 40in G minor. (Mozart K550.) 3 records 
LX655 to LX658 (6/- each) 


IN NEW MOZART TRIUMPH 








SZIGETI 


The master Szigeti and Carl Flesch with orchestra weaving 
lovely patterns in a web of beautiful tone. Conductor, 
Walter Goekr. ‘ 

Concerto in D minor (Bach), for Two Violins and orchestra. 
2 records, LX659-LX660 (6 - each) 


IN BACH CONCERTO 





THRILLING DRAMATIC EXCERPTS 


By Maurice Evans, the English actor who has held vast 
American audiences enthralled. 
(1) Act Ill Scene 2; The Coast of Wales. (2) Act Ill Scene 3; 
Before Flint Castle. (3) Act IVScene 1; Westminster Ha!!. 
(4) Act V Scene 5; Pomfret Castle. 
S records DX792 to DX796 (4'- each). In art Album 24,- 





There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 








from SHAKESPEARE’S RICHARD II 


Lists from Columbia Graphophone Co, Ltd., 98 Clerkevtvell 
Rd., London, E.C.1. (Prices not valid in I.F.S.) 


Columbia 
records 





BY APPOINTMENT TOHIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING GEORCE V. 


BISCUITS 


Perfect with Cheese.. 


Perfect with Butter... 
i 
\ ... with a Glass 
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\ of Wine or 
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x alone. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... ana naa oe xe £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund a £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve oe pee “ae £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, whick has. numerous Br nit throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters cf Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) 














Subscribed and raat -up ‘Cope - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - » 134,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 


Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-Kong New York Singapore 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peiping Tokyo 
Dairen London Rangcon Tokyo 
Fengtien 9 ngele Rio de Fsen sing (Maruncuchi) 
(Mukden) anil San Francisco Tsingtao 
Hamburg Mo 5 > Yingkow 


London Office: 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. 




















FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE. AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE IL4tIR. 





CARR'S of CARLISLE 


BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YEARS 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 


22 Laystall St., Rosebery Avenue, Londen, E.C. 1. 
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with the likelihood of our exports themselves’ increasing 
through foreign buying with the knowledge that in times to 
come our invisible exports in the shape of income from 
our foreign investments will again be tefiding upwards. 


ArTHUR W. KIppy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


UNSETTLED MARKETS. 


"LHE extent to which developments in the Stock Markets are 
still closely linked with developments on the other side of 
the Atlantic has been again amply demonstrated during the 
past week, and at the moment of writing markets are rallying 
generally on the somewhat excited rise which occurred in 
Wall Street on Monday evening. At the same time, the 
movements in American securities during recent weeks have 
been of so erratic a character that it will probably take some 
time before the markets here can rely upon stability in prices 
for American shares. Meanwhile British Funds and other 
high-class securities continue to show successful resistance to 
the influences which have adversely affected other markets. 


* * * * 
CENTRAL TRANSPORT RESULTS. 


I should find it hard to name any industrial undertaking 
which gives so complete a survey of the year’s working as 
that which is always contained in the annual report of the 
London Passenger Transport Board, the Chairman, Lord 
Ashfield, continuing to display the thoroughness and enthusiasm 
which has characterised his control for so many years of the 
Underground Railway system. In the latest annual report 
there is very much which is of interest to the general public 
concerniig London’s traffic problems, but in these notes I 
am of course only concerned with the financial aspects of 
those problems. Interest in the present annual report was 
quickened from the shareholders’ point of view in advance 
by apprehensions with regard to the effect likely to be pro- 
duced upon the financial results of the year by the great ’bus 
strike last May, and when a short time since shareholders and 
the stock markets were agreeably surprised to find that the 
dividend on the “‘C ” Stock had been raised to 4} per cent. 
the annual report was awaited with all the greater interest. 


* * * *« 


*Bus STRIKE EFFECTS. 


That report now shows very clearly that the financial 
results of the great ’bus strike were fully es disastrous as had 
been anticipated and, further, that its effect upon traffic receipts 
is being felt even today—that, indeed, is the usual experience 
following some great-strike, revenues which had been constant 
and progressive suffering a setback extending over a prolonged 
period. But for one important fact there is little doubt 
that the dividend on .Transport ‘‘C” Stock would have 
been reduced rather than increased. The important fact 
which has saved the situation was the Coronation itself. 
It is true that owing to the ’bus strike enormous revenues were 
lost which otherwise would probably have meant a still further 
increase in the dividend on Transport “‘C ” Stock, but for- 
tunately the suburban services of the Trunk Railways benefited 
so greatly by Coronation travel that the Pooling Fund was 
greatly increased. For it will be remembered that under the 
Pooling Scheme with the Main Line Railways the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board-are entitled to about 62 per cent. of the 
total receipts from London passenger traffic within the London 
Transport area after deducting certain allowances. The 
Transport Board, therefore, shared in the special Coronation 
traffic of the Main Line. The result is indeed fortunate for the 
**C” shareholders, but it cannot banish the fact that unfavour- 
able financial results for the year were only, prevented by the 
pooling arrangement and by the exceptional circumstances of 
the year. The loss inflicted upon the tube and ’bus revenues 
by the strike cannot be too strongly emphasised. 


x * * * 


AN IMPROVING POSITION. 


I am glad to note that the financial recovery which has been 
proceeding in Australia is finding some reflection in the profit- 
earning power of Goode, Durrant and Murray Limited. 
At the annual meeting of shareholders last Monday, the Chair- 
man, Mr. William E. Pennick, was able to state that during 
the past year the improvement in earnings had been such as to 
enable the Board to recommend a further payment on account 
of arrears of the Preference dividend. This resist, the Chair- 


ee 


man stated, had been achieved in spite of a Contin; 
somewhat difficult trading conditions. Referring: to ggaa. 
in Australia, Mr. Pennick expressed the opinion that. p.~” 
present ruling prices for that country’s primary p Hew 
maintained at.a fair level, there was reason to expect 
prosperous times, in which the company should share 
* * * * 

THE LATE Mr. ANDREW WILLIAMSON, 

The City learned this week with the deepest Tegret of 
death, which occurred last Monday, of Mr. Andrew Willian 
who for so many years had been the Chairman of the Bpot 
Scottish and Australian Bank,- and had been connected > 
some of the principal Pastoral companies of Australia, pj 
there were few men in this country who were better ac a 
with conditions both political and financial in Australia the 
Mr. Andrew Williamson,-and for some years past his an 
addresses to the shareholders of the English, Scottish 
Australian Bank, which have been recorded in the columns 
The Spectator, have contained a most able résumé of the g 
velopments of that year in our Australian Dominion, Mg 
over, a feature of Mr. Williamson’s addresses was the man» 
in which, while espousing the interests of British inyegp 
in Australian undertakings, he was always able to » 
Australian problems from the Australian point of view, andy 
won for himself a unique influence in Australia as wel] ip 
this country. A man of tireless energy, with the highest; 
his activities were maintained until well past his eightieth ye 
for he died in harness, having been in the City within a f 
weeks of his death. His abilities were great, but they wy 
more than equalled by his kindness of heart and his genemy 
disposition. He will be greatly missed by a host of friends, 

A. W.K, 


<a 








COMPANY MEETING 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS 


THE thirty-sixth annual general meeting of Raphael Tuck and Soy, 
Ltd., was held on October 26th in London, Sir Edgar L. Waterly, 
Bt., M.A. (the Chairman) presiding. 

With regard to the past year’s trading, he wished at the outset 
say that whatever they had succeeded in doing that year, or failed 
do, one thing was certain—that they had succeeded in maintaini 
the prestige and foremost position they had so long enjoyed a5 ty 








, leading fine art publishers. 


Turning to some of the individual departments, shareholdes 
would be gratified to learn that the Christmas and greeting cy 
department had fully maintained its turnover of the previous yw, 
which was considerably greater than it was in those more palmy diy 
when a full dividend was being paid on the company’s shares, 

He was proud to say that the company had been privileged to pn 
duce in this, the first year of the’ reign of King George VI, tx 
Christmas cards for their Majesties the King and Queen, her Majesy 
Queen Mary, and other members of the Royal Family. This w 
now the fifth consecutive reign in which their firm had enjoyed tk 
privilege of supplying the Royal Christmas cards. 

The calendar department’s productions continued to lead the fii 
in regard to style and creative art. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1.(Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6, bookable 
TUESDAY NEXT at 8 (Subsequently 8.30). 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY NEXT 2.30. 
(For 2 weeks only) YAHOO. 
A Fantastic Commentary on JonatHuan SwIFt, 
by the Earl of Longford. 











The Distinctive System 
of 


A The Scottish Provident Institution 


Under The Distinctive System the 

premiums are so moderate that, at 

the usual ages for assuring, the 

annual sum charged elsewhere for 
a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with right to share in the surplus. 

“The Distinctive System” booklet 
will be sent on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 
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coMPANY_ MEETINGS 
“GOODE DURRANT AND MURRAY 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


-«y-ninth ordinary general meeting of Goode Durrant and 
Limited, was held on October 25th, at Winchester House, 












THE 
-Mucray, 
BC William E. Penick (the Chairman) said: It is with a degree 

risfaction that we meet you this year with accounts which show 
of ste ble improvement on last year’s result, and enable us to 
recommend a further payment on account of arrears of the preference 
‘ad 








4. Australia continues to make a very excellent recovery 

the dark days, and, provided the ruling prices for their primary 

¢ are maintained at a fair level, there is reason to expect 

more prosperous times, in which we should share. _ 

At our meeting last year I told you that the positiun in Western 
ia was not so encouraging as in other parts of the Dominion, 

snd conditions there have been very trying and difficult. The decline 

















his annul sheep alone, as between December, 1935, and December, 1936, 
COttish ws oret 2,000,000, or a fall of about 20 per-cent. Then the wheat 
harvest in that State did not reach the estimated figure reported to 

last year, and was 10 per cent. down at only 203 million bushels, 

on, a against 534 million bushels in the peak period of 1930-31. The 


wreage cropped was certainly much lower, but the yield per acre 

from 13.5 bushels to 8.2. The conditions in South Australia 
qrznot so trying as in the West, and, although the wheat harvest did 
got reach the average return, the increased price made up to some 
extent for the lower yield. ; ; 

After providing for the interest on the note issue, rents payable 
to D. and W. Murray, Limited, and directors’ fees, the profit for 
the year amounted to £38,447 IIs. 6d., as against £24,409 18s. 3d. 
ist year. I would like to mention here that all sections in Australia, 
and the operations of our London office in buying for clients in all 

of the world, contributed to this result. 
The question of exchange as between London and Australia 
has been referred to again in the report, and if the authorities should 
decide to stabilise the exchange at its present high rate of £125 Ios. 
Australian for £100 sterling we could then ‘create an exchange 
reserve from the valuations of our fixed assets, which are considerably 
higher than the book values, without having recourse to the profit 












the year. i 
in April last we decided to make a payment of one year’s dividend 
on the 165,000 preference shares, and today we are recommending 
the t of another 14 years’ dividend on the same shares, 
‘Bind one year’s dividend on the 11¢,000 preference shares issued to 
D. and W. Murray, Limited, and this will bring the dividends 
paid up to the amount due in April, 1935. With regard to the 
current year, our trade is increasing in a satisfactory manner, and 
the latest telegrams from our branches are generally of an encouraging 
character. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





RHOKANA CORPORATION 





SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES ON COPPER POSITION 











Tue fifteenth annual ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana 
> “<7 —eoe was held on October 27th at Southern House, 
London, 


The Right Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
KCB, (the chairman), said that the profit and loss account showed 
afinal figure of profit of £2,019,866 carried to the balance-sheet. 
That was after making provision on the one side for taxation of 
{94,257, and after taking in on the other side a gross dividend from 

a Copper Mines, Ltd., of £144,826. After making the 
appropriations for depreciation reserve account and development 
teserve account, the directors had decided to appropriate to the 
general reserve account out of the balance of profit £300,000. They 
tad also decided to recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 37} per cent., less tax, on the ordinary and “‘ A” shares. 


Looking back at the financial years as a whole, he thought its 

‘feature was the series of extraordinary changes in the 

copper markets of the world. Although the monthly rate of consump- 

on at present was somewhat below the highest monthly figure for 
the calendar year, it still made a very satisfactory showing. 


Turning to their mining operations at Nkana and Mindola, there 
ad been a substantial reduction in their operating costs, even after 
uking into account for the year under review a new charge for the 

and provident fund. The increased demand for. copper 












the the year and the consequent increase in their production had 
for caused considerable expansion in the scale of their operations. The 
fits total tonnage of ore hoisted during the year was 2,663,100 short 
M's, |} %2s, compared with 1,766,174 short tons in the previous year, and 
300 HB te production of fine copper in the form of blister and electrolytic 


toulled 75,254 long tons as compared with 50,399 long tons for the 
Previous year. 


ae installation of plant at the Mindola section and the increase 
plant at the Nkana section, necessary to deal with the Mindola 
ore; would all be completed by the end of the calendar year. 


He had often said that they regarded their investment in Mufulira 

ines as a potential source of large profit. Their expectations 

Were now beginning to be realised and they looked forward to satis- 
dividends in the future. 





The report was adopted. 





“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 266 
By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be Envelopes marked 

Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No 
envelopes will be — before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our nextissue. Envelopes 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 




























































































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 a 10 11 12 413 
14 15 16 417 
18 19 20 
21 22 
23 24 
25 26 27 
28 29 30 31 32 
33 34 
ACROSS 3. rev. See 5. 
1. The old lady of this street is  4- And o.k. if you get nettled. 
worth millions. 5. rev. with 3. Sheepskin 
8. The father of medicine. leather. 
14. Finnic. 6. On the contrary, this kind of 
17. Calyx-leaf. ~ horse is not indolent. 
18. How a barber makes pro- 7. Led in poet (anag.). 
gress. 9. This preliminary writing 
20. rev. A speculator’s mascot ? takes about 500 sheets of 


paper ! 


. Tomfoolery that is meant to 
These persons have their 


hover after. 10. 


22. rev. See 30. work at their finger-tips. 
23. “‘ Under the shady roof 11. Tattler. ; 
Of branching . star- 12. Used to intercept imperti- 
proof.” nent speech ? 
24. Gained by evil means. 13. A black can be white when 
25. ‘“‘ The sun’s a thief, and with this ! . 
his great attraction. ..the 15. No one wants 33 this. 
vast sea.” 16. This sneaking fellow seems 
26. Olden time in olden time. cruel to animals. 
27. “ The... is full of farewells | 19. Snout represented this. 
to the dying.” 30. rev. and 22. The chief race 
28. with 31. Not unsatis- in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
factorily. sula. 
29. Cards left after deal. 31. rev. See 28. 


. "Fhe. . < of wealth is... 
of dirt, 
As sages in all times assert.” 
. What the goose that laid 
gold provided. 
. Often meets with odds. 
DOWN 
1. Newspaper established by 
Jupiter. 
2. An aviator would admit his 
life was this, but deny it was 
bombastic. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 265 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 265 is Miss J. G. Drysdale, 
Wellholme Lea, Scotby, Carlisle. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 

000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of bcing 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BUMPUS 


Regarded either as a pastime or as a means of 
finding things out, reading is still an indis- 
pensable part of civilised life—and readers stil] 
need the services of a good bookshop. 
J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Txo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
tngs displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
those announcements exceed 9 mag Series discounts : 

24% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 3 74% for 26, and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should faa. THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week, 








PERSONAL 


s h IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

OTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for hag poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street. Commercial Road. Stepney. E. 1. 


A GUARANTEED CURE OF DAMPNESS 


is offered by British Knapen, Ltd., experts in all prob- 
lems of Damp, Dry-rot, or faulty Ventilation. Survey 
and estimate free.—Write their RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
et Stonegrove Manor, Canons Park, Edgware, London. 
(Edgware 0087.) 
"bir ~4 IPATION CURED by Herbaras Seeds from 
/ the Mediterranean. This remarkable product 
supersedes the use of crude laxatives. Free supply and 
interesting particulars from Mr. JoHN W. LONGMAN, 
Foreign Product Merchant, 4 Longman House, 
Southwick, Sussex. _Is. od., 3s., $s. from all chemists. 


] RESS SUITS, fur coats, uniforms, &c., when 
not in use should be hung in a ** DAWROBE ” 
dumb valet. Mothproof, dust and damp proof; will 
last a lifetime. Ideal gift. 21s. to 24s.—Send p.c. = 
particulars, FORTNUM & Mason, L1D., Piccadilly, W. 


| ogee se ATED WOMAN WANTED as Companion to 
1, doctor’s wife, aged 36, recovering from nervous 
breakdown. Living au pair. 30 miles from London. 
—Box A. 691. 


XTEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE weil enough 
N to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints with SAMPLE LESSON. Prospectus, 
end full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 10 Premier House, 
Brunsw: ck Square. London. W.C.1 


UR Buyer boasts a judgment rare, 

( He smokes TOM LONG—he’s all right there! 
JNHE ARD of Prices, jewels, gold, silver, plate, 
l pictures, china, furniture, contents of houses. 
W. E. Hurcomb now assists me, travelling by car every- 
where in the Kingdom, valuing, advising, buying for 
cash. For details read “‘ GEORGIAN Teapots,” £150, in 
Personal column Times, Telegraph Morning Post, any 
Saturday.—R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


























ART EXHIBITIONS 


TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
88TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
SU FFOLK STREET GALLERIES,'6} Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. Daily, 10-5, Saturdays included. 1s. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


¥ TH AM. ‘SCHOOLS ~ FOUNDATION. 


‘KING EDWARD VII SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCASHIRE. 


The Governors invite APPLICATIONS for the 
POSITION of Head-master of King Edward VII 
School tor boys which has become vacant in consequence 
ot the death of the late Head-master. 

The School, which dates from 1908, is administered 
under a Scheme of the Board of Education of 1929, 
and admits day pupils only: the present number 
being 2§2. 

Applicants must possess a degree of a British 
University and must have good experience. 

The commencing Salary will be £800, rising by 
annual increments to £1,000. Previous experience 
as a Heaag-master may be taken into account. There 
is a residence for the Head-master adjoining the School 
Buildings which, with the emoluments, is valued at 
£200 per annum. 

The successful candidate will be required to take up 
his duties as soon as possible. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
must be sent, accompanied by 25 copies of three recent 
Testimonials, and in addition the names of two referees 
not later than Friday, November 19th, 1937. 

WILSON, WRIGHT, EARLE & CO., 
Clerks to the Governors, 





6 Chapel Street, 
Preston. 
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SOUT 
AFRICA 


this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for Eastern conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious public 
rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 


Passenger Service from London to 
oAeerows - PORT ELIZABETH 
AST LONDON DURBAN 
FOURENGO MARQUES & BEIRA. 
First Class Only 


f40 
fe Varo). / | 


Book your passage by eee 


ELLERMANEé 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone: _ a venue 2424, _ 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
- TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


rT ONDON -COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HAWES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120- 180 p.a. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








: on QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY. 

The Senate will proceed shortly to appoint a Secretary 
to the University who will be required to take up office 
on January rst, 1938. Salary £750 per annum with 
non-contributory pension. 

Applications from candidates, who must be Univer- 
sity graduates, should give age, educational qualifica- 
tions, previous experience, and the names of referees, 
and should be accompanied by three testimonials 
(ten copies). 

Applications should be sent to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Queen’s University, Belfast, not later than Novem- 
ber 30th, 1937. A copy of the statutory duties of the 
Secretary may be had on application to the VICE- 
(CHANCELLOR. 

October 27th, 1937. 








| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


CCOMMODATION for Conferences available in 
L University Hostel next Easter vacation and in 
summer. Sted ARDEN, wise Queensborough — W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
aaa 8 FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b T 











ORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PA TON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Sena: Londen, EC. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








iis 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 





NGLICAN GROUP FOR T 
AV OF “WOMEN TO THE Haat 
MINISTRY OF THE CHURGR 


PUBLIC MEETING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, Mary S 
TUFTON ° STREET T Swe Hovw, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20th, at 3 Dm, 


Particulars frame : 


Mrs. Best, 39a Woodville Road, London NY 
, Wty 





EDFORD COLLEGE Ff 
B (University of. I ada WONg 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W., 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 PM, 


_November 4th.—The Stevenson Lecture: «| 
Critique of London Government.” By W, A, R 
LL.M., B.Sc., Ph.D. On 

November 2sth. —The Fawcett Lectu “py 
beth Garrett Anderson, M.D.,’ by her dade a 
LoutsA GARRETT ANDERSON, C.B.E % 

Admission free by ticket on a licat 
SECRETARY, stating date and sending pes 9 
envelope. _ 


—" ASM AND C U RRE iNT PROBLEX 
ECTURES Ar 8.15 p.m, 


Ly 
In the MANSON HALL, 26 PORTLAND prig 
W.1. (Near Broadcasting House.) FL 





No. 2.—NOVEMBER 2ND, 
RELATIONS Ww ITH THE DOMINIONS 
by Proressor Eric WALKER, M.A.(Oxon.), FRHic{ 
Chairman: THE Most Hon. THE MARQUES OF Crom 
G. 


Tickets for each lecture (2s. and 1s.) and Syllaby 
application to the Lecture Committee, Liperat Pay 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W. 1, or my} 
obtained at the Hall on the evening of the 


N ISS LENA ASHWELL, 0.B.E,, will reo 

i ** The Magic of the Mind ” at the Hotel Washing] 
ton, Curzon Strect, W.1, on Sunday, October ag 
November 7th, r4th and 21st, at 8.30 p.m.—Funh 
particulars on application to 19 Grosvenor Phy 
S.W. 1. Sloane 2843. " 


GCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIN 
N UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


VANDON HOUSE, VANDON STREET, $y; 
(St. James’s Park Underground Station.) 


TWO PUBLIC LECTURES 
will be delivered by 
PROFESSOR K. DOI 
(of the Tokohu Imperial University of Japan 
on WEDNESDAYS, at 4 p.m, 








November roth: ‘General Characteristics ¢ 
Japanese Literature.” 

November 24th: ‘‘ Contemporary Literature aj 
Social Background.” 


ADMISSION _ FREE W WITHOU T_ TICKET 
V asilitetieaiatinig OF LONDOY. 


A Course of three Lectures on ‘‘ TYRANNY l\ 
THE ANCIENT WORLD” will be given § 
PROF. F. E. ADCOCK, O.B.E., F.B.A, D 
Fellow of King’s College and Pr ofessor of 
History in the University of Cambridge), 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON _ (Gor 
Street, W.C. 1), on FRIDAYS, NOVEMBER 12% 
19th and 26th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lectur & 
Chair will be taken by Prof. Norman H. Bays 
D.D., M.A. (Professor of Byzantine History in & 
University). Z 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT. TICKE! 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Pobre Registrat_ 


TNITED Lodge of Theosophists, 17 Gt. Cumberlat 

) Place, Marble Arch. Public Meeting, Wednesi 
November 3rd, 8 p.m. ‘Can We Escape the Cont 
quences of Action ?”’ Questions invited. All welcome 
Free. 




















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &e. _ 


J{RIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road. _ 
know of this shop where you may examine a 
ri in comfort the fatest books on religious, social 
international problems? Opposite Euston Sit 
*Phone EUSton 2602. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES 
—Make spare hours profitable. co free 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85). Palace Gate. 


VUERARY Ty ‘ef , I rans., &c., prompuyex.,Mds 
Is. 1,000 wor ‘arbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Mis\ 
McFar Ang(C). TheStudy. 96MarinePde..L Leigh-on- Sei 
a| Eee required for publication. New wr writes 
considered.—CLIFTON PUBLICATIONS, 127 Ke 
Road, Richmond. _ 
UBLISHER has opening tor Poems, bss 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Must= # 
Send MSS or call, Dept. X., LASSALLE LIMITED, 47 
Compton Street, London. W.1. Phone | Gerrard «3 
YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical coat 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangem=- 
—PEeTER DEREK LTD.. Z.B.. 140A Shaftesburv Av Woe 
Saag & POEMS wanted tor broadcasting. Amatcs 
works considered. —F.B.M.S.. 197 Victoria St. - Lond. 
\ TANTED, original poems, songs, for - immediate co 
sideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN 
PUBLISHERS, Ltp., Dept. J-26, Toronto, Can. 
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qHERE HELP IS WANTED 





MISCELLANEOUS 
— DAY 





Austin, Isaac Foot, M.P. Storm Jameson, | Bd 
aug caer . Ellis Roberts, Canon Sheppard, ry 
one Tomlinson invite people of all schoo!s of thought | Man 

eh want to remember the dead of the World War at Blake's Hydram tox 30 
simple non- military ceremony to come to the Band ! or selj-acting pump their 
Stand in Regent’s Park (near the fountain on Broad for 
Walk) at 10.45 a.m. on November rth. Hydrams are at the present 
Information and leaflets from MArGERY RAYNE, | very springs an 
Whitmore Farm, Windlesham, Surrey. _ ans 7 = " 7 | y " Hy 


selected H: andknit | 


TONEGAL handwoven IT weed 
| ‘Tweed patterns tree 


Stockings and Wader Socks. 
MANAGER, I issadell Sligo, Irish Free State 


on request." 
<AINTER UNDERWEAR — GREAT OPPOR- 
Woruntry FOR THRIFTY BUYERS !—Fine 


lower than any 
Saves 
and 


quality, comtortable, long-lasting ; vet 
shop prices, because sold direct from Makers 


you shillings in the £ Write tor Free Patterns 


[llustrated Catalogue of lovely “ B-P”’ Underwear 
Every style and size, for Women, Children, Men: 
COMPLETE SATIS- 


Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. 
Birketr & 





_THE SPECTATOR 


cost for power. | 


Blake's Hydreme cost little to instal 
Tale | prac tically nothing to run 


Cataiogue 45 Sent Free. 





PIANOS 










<OR MAN “suffering from CANCER, having | _— ; tl ec ee 
three childre y 10s. 10d. per week } §PLUTHNER and Co., Ltd., nave 
p ee cae Int r ed ot \ amr nourish- |4 | i*s PIANOS. re-conditioned ¢ 
ses NE ‘Js given Pl ‘ASE HELP.—Appeal S., | reduced prices. Deterred Payments 
i AL a FOR CANCER REI ime, 47 Victoria Apply 17-23, Wigmore Street, W.1 
M 
surety $.W. 1 
ETHING “must be done to improve the iot of . daa ‘ 
COME Nurses. Shorter hours w il cost the Universit ne Ps FOR THE TABLE, &e. 
spital, Gower treet, .ondon, f re = - Gear “7 
ca Vea extra Please send a gift to the Apprat Blake S + Hy drams PURE China [ea, Crane Lapsang Souchong 
| chest, 18s 6d.; } 1b. sample. 9d., post ‘re - 
EE. C 
— raise water without ROWLAND STIMSON & Co., 28 Tower Hill, .bC 3. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DEAI 


sts; also hed t Cx nvalescence or Rest in Home. Non-pr« 

P t 1 making Zeautiful country, distant view “4 
r use r d rg Centra: heating. Excellent food. H. and ¢ m 
rams have been in use | roems. -No nursing but medical instructions observe 4. 

10 yea imi have Prices from £2 per week.—Apply' Trustees, The 





1 fev i £5 | Crowhurst, Sussex 


va it sn 

Rhee ite Lc etal ; er BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.= idea 
sm i § wting position, West liff Front. noted tor Comorr. 
ith lictie or no atte service and Cuisine. Resident Physician Tr No 3141 





RECOMMENDED BRI 
HOTELS 


BELFAST. —GRAND CE NTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—t 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 


‘ISH 





AVEN 
—ALLAN WATER AND S?4 
BRIGHTON .— ‘Rottingdean en CLUS«2 
BRODICK sven —~DOUGLA 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVI RSITY. ARMS 


FACTION GU AR: da’ ED.—Write - Ar om Me 
Panups, LTD., Dept > Anion Road, Nottingham | pe te MA he ea YRCH. 
—_—— CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAW FORD. 
GES CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
“HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES Sou BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, | DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
and still THE RED HOUSE Oakenshaw Works, Accringion. | EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDI 

Town oi country, which shall ‘t be By liv'ng at the ul R a eae eee 

Red House—you get the beat of both worlds. Country r | E DINBURGH.— ALI ISON. - ” 

fe. country air, country fare, golf, tennis, bridge | EDZELL (An —GLENESK 

roacres of grounds, plenty to do if you want it. pleasant PUBLICATIONS | FALMOL TH: ‘c ze —FALMOUTH 
ee tec 10 Tow yet only 40 minutes by train = - | FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VAttey. 
THE RED HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD | [VERY month over 28,000 peopie read The East End GRAYSHOT TE (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 

An Hotel and a home | Ie Star. kul) ot fascinating artcies and pictures oi HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO , 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to hast End Lite. Send your name and address, and we HASTINGS. —HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
send you full particulars. Private Suites available on se “ you a copy of ths coveggge ssue.— [he Rev : NGS —OUE ais 
om stato’ slephone: 62 *ERCY NESON, Superintenacnt, ast. End Mission 4 

One minut us ESas ch —— = 7 a 5 Central Hall, 3 haanies Street. Commercial Road HUNST ~z r ON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLE 

ELGRAVECLUBL rp (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1 Stepney. kK. 1 LIN 

—Room and breakfast. §s. 6d. a night, or 30s. te | KE SWIC ‘K.. -KESWICK 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weeklv.— Vict 3347. KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSr 


TROIT WICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. 
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CINEMAS | 


—REGENT 
~ | LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH 
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yater, Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. . 
RAC. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager \ C ADEM Y CiNEM A | LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Ar 2 
ie _ y Oxtoru Street. ; Ger. 2981 —THACKERAY, Gt. Ru 
*DINBURGH.— THE ALISON HOTEL. —Melville SACHA GUITRY —UNITED SERVICES, 8-102 Cromwell 
‘Crescent. Tgms.: ‘“Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. rel. 31295, n his brilliant new come xperiment Rd., S.W y meig er ; 
——- eee ‘LE ROMAN D°UN [RICHEUR” (A | MANCHESTER.-BOWDEN HYDRO 
ATLOCK. SME DLEY’S S—Gt Britain’ s Greatest Delighttul imsoience —fvening Standara | MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
Mi tivaro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- | MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per | ~~ = ~ | MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
day Illus. Brochure free. “Two Resident Physicians SHOP BY POST NAIKN (Nairnshire).—GOLF Vin W 
OUKS VES English Country . | —ROYAL MARINE 
JDEFRESH YOU! ELVES in English unt - OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
Descript List 1 st tree) of 180 INNS *tHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table dehic PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
a “ind HOT ELS oil ie the x SS n quarters, at 1s 4d. per Ib. for hindquart PITLOCHRY.—AI = L PALACE 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 1s. per Ib. tor torequarters: and 1s. 2d. per b. tor | PORTREE (Isle of Sky ROYAL 
; ASSOCIATION, LTD ides and whole carcases carriage paid per parcel | PORT ST. MARY LO. M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 
P.R.H.A.. Ltp.. St. GeorGe’s HOTEL. 193 REGENT post. Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey BAY 
Guenr. Wt. | “f. M. Aptgé & SONS. Voe, Shetland ST. ANNES- ON- SE = GRANI 
2 oe — ee ee eee | ST. IVES (Cornwz INA CASTL 
tURREY, TRUST INNS tor excellent country ST. MAWES (( > & CASTLE - 
J quarters, situated in the lovehest part ot Sv RREY.— | SCARBOROUGH. IN HALL COUN 
tS,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY | tt HOTEL 
ntial Building, Epsom Road, Guildford f “ : SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE 
—— ————————— | ‘The Art of Record Buying a SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBORUUGH ARMS. 
\ TARWICKCLUBLTD (21 St. Gee yrge’sSq.,S.W.1.). | ' ‘ SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW KSTONE Px., We n. 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly; with ie : : SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
, | ATL ava ) $ 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 ens. w’kly.— Vict. 7289 | ; i I SOUTH PORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO H« 
ae ; ———| | them make their : to —PRINCE OF WALES HOTeL 
: Record Bis STRATHPEFFER SPA Ross- EN WYVi> 
O PURCHASE ecording of over € cal works. TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
‘ W ANTED TO PUR 1A —_ in stamy for TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteig n.)—HUNTLY 
EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHE st E MG Hand-made Gramophones Ltd., TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEV TEM. 7166-7 +5 Giana te. Laken, CS. —PALACE. | 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand,W.C.2.(Tem. hy se Ble . i —ROSLIN HALL. 
a, . 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 


For 113 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B-E., 


Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


MAIL LINES, LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST.} £.C.3 
GLASGOW 


ROYAL 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - 
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“A work of much learning, well-arranged and clearly written, 
but its distinction lies in its humanity.... 


LIFE ON THE ENGLISH MANOR 
A Study of Peasant Conditions 1150-1400. By H. S. BENNETT. 16s. nez 


..a picture of the peasant’s physical and mental environment which is well balanced, full of 
significant detail, and free from disquieting exaggerations of light and shade.” The Spectator. 
**“A complete, satisfying, and wise book.” The Observer 









“A book for every man of us.... 


THE CITIZEN’S CHOICE 




























By ERNEST BARKER. 7s. 6d. net - 
. Dr Barker is the pupil of Cromwell and Milton in his passion for free thought, free speech, 
and a mind to the general good. In this book and in this spirit he discusses alternatives ‘in a 


world perplexed by the problem of choice’.” The Observer $ 


POETRY AND CONTEMPLATION : 
A New Preface to Poetics by G. R. HAMILTON. 6s. net 


Mr Hamilton here initiates a new enquiry into the place of Poetry in the life of man. He warmly 
disputes the prevailing theories of I. A. Richards, and being himself a poet he speaks with 
insight of the motives and forces of poetic experience. 


FRENCH INTROSPECTIVES 
From Montaigne to André Gide. By P. MANSELL JONES. 65s. ner 


Autobiography is in the fashion, yet as an art it receives little recognition from the critics. True 
autobiography is not the record of a life—biography in the first person—but a study of the self; 
and it is with certain French artists in introspection that Professor Mansell Jones is concerned. 


PORSON PERSEUS 


A Biographical Essay A Study in Greek Art and Legend 
By J. M. WOODWARD 
33 pages of plates. 10s. 6d. net 





By M. L. CLARKE 


A portrait and 2 facsimiles. 6s. net : 1 
| We study the Greek verb and neglect the 


Richard Porson, though a centre of anecdote, Greeks’ cherished legends. This book presents 
had no Boswell. His only biography is totally the legend of Perseus, in translations from 
inadequate. Here is a clearand critical account Greek writers and in representations from 
of his remarkable career, from his early pov- Greek art. The latter will prove good land- 
erty and the patronage which sent him to Eton marks to anyone making a first study of 
to the iegeid of his life at Cambridge. classical art. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE 


An Eighteenth-Century Portrait 
By A.R. HUMPHREYS. 6s. net 


An informal biography: a sketch of a maker, and of an age, of mild poetry and elegant landscape 
gardens; a good humoured picture of that rural society which cultivated nature, sensibility, and 
one another’s literary tastes, as their expression of a revolt against the growing dominance of the 
towns. 
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